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PREFACE. 



Although we conlider an apology for the pub*, 
lication of a work of this nature unheceffary; yet 
cuftom feetns to require a few general obfervations, 
as an mtrodudlory Preface." ' 

In a country whofe profperity depends upon its 
commerce^ and on the excellency of its riianufaftures, 
a production tending to the increafe of the former, 
and tlie improvement of the. latter, cannot be without 
value or intereft. We therefore truft,' that few per- 
fons who perufe this little Traft, will fail pf acquir- 
ing fome information ^rora it ; and that the younger 
part of our Readers, for whofe ufe it is more parti- , 
cularly calculated, will be induced to purchafe, at 
e fmall expencc, a work from which they may 
derive more edification, than from any compofition 
of a firailar nature- ^ . 
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^ Thp, (li|lj\\^i»iM, profejBbrs of the fine Arts, 
have be(?n JooJ^ed upoa with veneration by the 
createft nations. The names of Pfoideas. Praxitelesl 
^>?%i, ;^nd Jfeuxss, are joined in hiftory with thofe 
of. Pericles and Ahxanicri what praifes have not 
thefe latter agea heftowed upon Michael Angelo^ 
fi^^bael^ Corre^io^ Titian^ an^ Ruiens? and, (hould all 
the .woyks of t^ie Founder of the ENpLisH School 
of Painting be deftroyed, a lift o( the diftinguilhed 
characters with whom he lived in habits of the moil 
fricndly;4J^ter9iiywjfi^^^ w ffj^wnt to fljew to 

ppftetfty iu ^hpt,highieftimatiQn.Ji^ W3shel4i hpth 
aMaar^illqn4,^prt^ , , . 

^ In tjiis count ry,,gnd^ during the prefent reign, 
we have feen the human itiind exerting itfelf ini a 
remarkable manner in the cultivation of the Art& 
FjormerlVi' fropi the paucity of hiftorical painters, 
and the great prejudice of the nation in favour of 
portraits, to the riegledl of the nobler branches of 
t^ei?^,.,it. wasdout^ted,^by iforeigners, whether the 
.^jiiu^of the E^gUft^ was at all calculated to fhine in 
jtl;i^,hy^ei; :yf l^f<>f Pa^iqting. It is now difcbverea, - 
Jt}^U^vni.lc PATRON^G^ only was vi'anting; and, 
to th^.honouf of the Artifts of our nation, we iiow 
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i^andf as tinrivalle^ in THiltorlcal and Poeiical^ubjeAs; 
as in Portrait. We mention^ withVefpeA, ^the na'm^^ 
of Barryy J^eft^ 'Fujelt^ Copley ariiriVbr/^f(7/r/as'fuper^ 
eminent. , l^he V\£i\\rts'oi)^arryy iii fhe jRlooins oJT 
the Society for 4he Encouragement ' of Xrts, '&'c. 
being accounted by a dfftinguiftied^ Connoitfeur and 
Hiftorian of the Arts, to be perfe<£t models of* Poetic 
Fainting; as ttie beath of General' Wolfe, ty J^^ejl^ 
is lit the Hiftorfc Line. * • » ' , * ' * 

"^ '''Ah %qtiSr' Improvement 'has' b^ert toiade in the 
AVrcff'fiNGRAViWt;: it' is but' a 'fcT^ ^ars fincc 
we imported nearly all our prihts From Pnmcc ihikU 
through the fuperior excellence of the English 
^iigravers, we now^fupply all Europe. Aihohgft a 
grej(t number of CKcellent Shifts, we* mention the 
w^f^es of BartoJotzif WoQJkt^ Hdll^ Sharpy Tomkins 
And J^eath^ whof? works are too well known to make 
an ei>|Umeration..of them neceffary. 

We have not confined ourfelves to the Arts of 
Painting and Engraving alone: but we hdvel given 
^ch inftruAions as cannot fail to lead the Pupil or 
Student to a knowledge of Br a wing, of the pRt*- 
ciPLEs of Perspective, the Art of preparin^^" 
a3 
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and MIXING, of, Colours, Crayon, Painting, 
Enamelling, Japanning, Casting, Bronzing, 
Gilding, Silvering, Lacquering, Staining, &c. 
offering fuch direftlons for each as are clear and 
ufeful, without being tedious or trifling: 

To pleafe the capricious, or to fatisfy the 
faflidious, are things we have not aimed at: — oar 
wifti has been to ferve the uninformed, and accom- 
modate the inquiring part of n\ankind with what 
they may regard as matters of importance* If we 
have accomplifhed this, our higheft wifh is gratified. 
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ARTIST'S ASSISTANT. 

t)RAwiNa ' : : 

1 HE great advantages derived from a knotvl^e a£ the 
Art of Drawings, are univerfally known and acknowledged» 
it being not only: ufeful, but absolutely neceflary to' thofe 
Ai^ife concerned in Defigning. 

JDj^a^ng is the bafis of Painting, Sculpttire, ArcKtefiure, 
Eiigraving, Modelling, Chafing, Carving, &c.-:-tt offers 
ib elegant and agreeable an amufement for the leifure houxa 
of tte man of bufinefs, or the gentleman, that every one who 
has lieglefted it has felt and confeffed its lofs» 

To enable' thofe who may not have the affifta^.<rf^. 
fkilful inftru£lor to become mafters of this |diefi^b|^.liefttiiii^. 
pJiflimcnt, we fhall give plain and concife direaions, and 
point out fuch a mode of ftudy ^s we truft will render 
the talk of acquiring it pleafant, and remove many impedi- 
ments, which, without fuch affiftance, would retard their 
improvement. 

The materials neceffary for drawing are- — black lead 
pencils, camel hair pencils; crow quill pens; red, white, 
and black chalk; crayons and Indian ink, 
B 
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The black lead pencil ihould not be held fo near the 
point as the pen in writing ; the ufe of it being for the 
iketch or firft outline of the piece, which fliouid be drawn 
with freedom, as any erroneous ftroke or line may be 
erafed by rubbing the work gently with Indian rubber, or 
drumb of Aaie bread. 

As the fubjeds firft propofed to the ftudent's attention 
will be found to influence his future practice . more than 
may be eafily imagined, great care ihould be taken that 
none but the works of the, mod eminent mailers be put into 
his hands, leil the ill habits he may acquire by a contrary 
mode of conduct, ihould be found difficult to be removed 
by the ilrongeft exertions of mature judgment. Every 
figure, nay, every Aroke, given him as a pattern, ihould 
be excellent in its kind, that he may be early familiarized 
to beauty, taile, and fymmetry. Fortunately for the 
itudent, fuch examples are, at prefent, by no means difficult 
to be procured. The works of Bartolozzi afford us the 
moft compleut fpecimens of correflnefs.of drawing, and 
elegance of form. After having for a fliort time accuilomed 
himfelf to the ufe of the pencil, he would do well to iludy, 
with the moft fcrupulous attention, the Rudiments of 
Drawing engraved by that accomplifhed artift from the 
deiigns of Cipriani. 

After having prepared himfelf by acquiring the habit of 
copying correftly the beft prints, he may proceed to fludy 
from plaifter cafts, from which be will derive more real 
improvement thah from copying drawings, fince he will, 
by this method, become acquainted with the principles of 
the chiarofcuro, or light and ihade, by the magic force 
of v/hicb, the paintings of Parrhaiius were termed realities^ 
and the fingers of Alexander, (in the charafter of Jup 
the Thunderer), painted by the famed Apelles, feej 
to ihoot forward, while the lightning appeared to 
from them. 
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* 
' IiLthe formation of a painter, geniua is the firft and moft 

sndifpenfable i-equifite, for the abfence of which no human 
^u:quirement3 can compenfate. A picture, like a poem, 
would aiFord little pleafure, though formed according to 
the ilri£left rules of art, and finiflied with the moft inde- 
fatigable attention, were genius wanting to compleat the 
de(ign**-a deltgn which may be faid to be like the celebrated 
fiatue faftiioned by Prometheus, lovely, but lifelefs, unlefs 
genius, like the fire which he is fabled to have ftolen frpm 
heaven, darts its invigorating ray, and gives a foul to the 
finiihed piece. 

But though 'genius be abfolutely neceffary, fince nothing 
can be done without it, yet it; will not alone fuffice. Like a 
rich but uncultivated foil; it will be fruitful only in weeds, 
were not its exuberances correfted by the rules of art, by 
reflediion, and a ftrift attention to nature, which is the 
grand objeft of a painter's meditation, it ought never to be 
out of his fight; it is the only fource of beauty, fince 
nothing can be pleafing that is not natural. / 

V An intimate knowledge of the beauties of the ancients 
will be of the greatefl advantage ; they made nature their 
peculiar ftudy, and tranfmitted to JU3 examples in fculpture, 
which have triumphed equally over the rage of time and 
Barbarians; examples which have ever been confidered as 
forming a perfect Rule of Beauty. 

A clofe and fervile imitation, however, is not what we 
would wi(h to recommend ; a man may find his account in 
attending to the manner, and ftoring up the obfervatiotis 
of a well-bred and intelligent acquaintance, without ridi* 
culoufly affe^ing his gait, or copying his phrafeology. , « 

In order to acquire a knowledge of the face, begin with 
drawing the features feparate, placing the copy at fuch a 
drftance as the eye may meafure both it and the drawing 
without moving the head. Sketch in* the firft outlihe very 
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light; and, in rubbing out, leave faint trac^ of the fird 
Iketch. By proceeding in this manner, without the affiftance 
of rule or compafTes, the outline fliould be brought to the 
greateil exa£lnefs ; and in placing the features, a perfe£l 
oval Ihould be formed, through which a perpendicular line 
is drawn in the mjddle ; and acrofs the centre of this, a 
diameter line from one fide of the oval to the other. Ok 
thefe all the features of the face are to be drawn, according 
to the following rules for drawing a head# 

The perpendicular mufl be divided into four equal parts ; 
one from the crown of the head to the top, of the forehead; 
two from the top of the forehead to the eye-brows ; three 
from the eye-brows to the bottom of the nofe ; four from 
thence to the bottom of the chin,- 

The diameter line divide into five parts; the breadth of 
the face being fuppofed the length of five eyes; this is to 
be underfiood in a full front face only, and thefe proportions 
are rather inconftant in different men, as to length and 
fliape ; but in a well proportioned face are nearly right, and 
fhould be ftriftly obferved. 

When the face turns to either fide, then the diftances 
are to be leffencd oh that' fide from you, more or lefs, in 
proportion to its turning. Moft artifts begin the drawing 
with the nofe, that being the Centre; and then proceed to 
the other features, obferving that the top of the ear is to 
rife parallel to the eye-brows; the eye to be placed fo as ta 
leave exadly the kngth of one eye betwixt them; the 
noftrils Ihould not projeft farther than the corner' of the 
eye ; aftd the middle of the mouth fliould be on the per- 
pendicuiar line. In order to underftand better the different 
turnings of the tace, it may be very advantageous to procure 
a piece of wood, made in the fliape and fize of an egg; 
draw a line down the middle as before diredled ; divide this 
in two equal parts, and draw another acrofs the centre 2 let 
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Hie features t>e made as accurate as poffible from the fore- 
going dire£lions. By turning this oval, a great variety of 
faces will appear, according as it is inclined or turned ; but 
care mud be taken to obferve in what manner the nofe 
projects beyond the round of the ovaU A perfe£l know* 
ledge of this may enable the ftudent to form- an idea of the 
face better than merely copying prints or pidlures without 
it: but after this acquifition^ let the beft drawings or 
pi£ltures be ftudied that can be procured ; previous to which^ 
thofe pafflons, in manner of Le Brun, may merit imitation. 
The pofitions and anions of the hands are fo various, no 
perfect rule or method can be given for drawing them.. 

Time and pains (hould be employed in beftowing care on 
thofe members, for it is rery neceifary not only to avoid 
all lamenefs and imperfeflion, but alfo to nxake them appear 
with life and fpirit; the attainment of which muft be 
acquired by application an4 praAice; carefully imitating 
fuch poftures, both 'm hands and feet, as can be procured 
in good prints or drawings. Lines and meafures, and fuch 
mechanical rules, are not only perplexing, but reje6led in 
the praftice of the beft mafters. The propereft method 
is to lightly iketch the whole (hape of the hand or foot 
with its pofition or a£iion ; and examine carefully that it 
U corre£l, rubbing out and altering it till it is fo ; when 
the bending of the knuckles, the veins, joints, and tendons, 
may be drawn with much eafe, after the (hape and pi^opor- 
tion is made perfe£l in iize and attitude. 

After a proper ftudy of the legs, arms, hands, f^i, &c« 
and the ftudent has reafon to deem himfelf fufficiently 
pra£lifed in drawing features, the human figure entire 
fliould be his next attempt; to meafure which, according 
to Frefnoy, " The Antients have commonly allowed eight 
<* heads, though fome of them have but feven ; but we 
** ordinarily divide the figures into ten faces ; that is to. 
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<' fay, from the crown of the head to the fole of the foot^ 
'' in the following manner : 

** From the crown of the. head to the forehead is the- 
** third part of a face, 

. " The face begins at the root of the lowed hairs which 
'' are upon th^ forehead, and ends at the bottom of t|ie chin^ 

** The face. is divided into three proportional parts:-— 
** the firft contains the forehead, the fecbnd the nofe, and 
*' the third the mouth and chin. 

** From the chin to the pit, betwixt the collar bones; are' 
** two lengths of a nofe. 

** From the pit betwixt the collar bones to the bottom of 
♦* the bread, one face. 

" From the bottom of the bread to the navel^one face, * 
* <* From the navel to the genitors, one face. 

** From the genitors to the upper part of the knees, two 
** faces. 

" The knee contains half a face. 

** From the lower part of the knee to the ancle, two 
«* faces. 

*' From the ^cle to the fole of the foot, half a face. 

**_ A man, when bis arms are dretched out, is, from the 
** longed finger of his right hand to the longed of his 
*' left, as broad as he is long. 

*« From one fide of the bread to the other, two fac^s.* 

'< The bone of the arm, called humerus, is the length of 
** two faces, from the flioulder to the elbow. 

" From the end of the elbow to the root of the little 
*' finger, the bone called cubitus, with part of the hand, 
** contains two faces. 

" From the box of the flioulder blade to the pit betwixt 
*' the collar-bones, one face. 

** If you would be fatisfied in the. meafures of breadth, 
*' from the extremity of one finger to the other, fo that 
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** this breadth fhould be equal to the length of the body, 
** you muft obferve that the boxes of the elbows with the 
" humerus, and of the humerus with the fhoulder-blade, 
«• bear the proportion of half a face when the arms are 
'^ ftretched out. 

" The.fole of the foot is the fixth part pf a figure, 

*' The hand is the length of the face, 

^* The thumb contains a nofe. 

^* The infidc of the arm, from the place where the 
*' mufcfe difappears, which makes the breaft, called the 
^* peroral mufcle, to the middle of the arm, four liofes. * 

*' From the middle of the arm to the begintiing of the 
** hand, five nofes. 

*' The longed toe is a nofe long. 

** To the utmoft parts of the teats and *the pit betwixt 
** the collar-bones of a woman, are an equilateral triangle. 

** For the breadth of the limbs no precife meafure can be 
*• given; becaufe the meafures themfelves arc changeable, 
** according to the quality of the perfons,, and according to 
** the movement of the mufcles." 

In drawing a figure there ihould be a flight (ketch made 
of the whole, not beginning. with the head, and finifhing 
it, then proceeding to the other parts, a method cuftomary 
to many ; in confequence of which the head is often difpro- 
portioned, or fome part void of drawing. Sketch in the 
ivhole outline of the .figure lightly, and meafure with the 
eye, or draw the pencil or finger over any way to determine 
exa6tnefs without the rule or compaiTes. In beginning the 
iketch the head is the firft objcft, then the fhoulders in 
exact breadth, the trunk of the body next, obfervin'g with 
accuracy the breadth of the waift; next the legs, and laftly, 
the arms and hands. 

The principal drfiiculty is overcome when a perfect outline 
\s procured ; after which the (hadows claim the attention of 
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the ftu<ient« Every appearance of bodies reprefented^ 
animate or inanimate, in diftanct, fliape, fubftance, and 
diilinAion, are perfected by this. Let them be firft made 
broad apd mafTy, without attending to the many little 
diflra£ted parts which fall undera fetond confideratioq. 

In drawing after a plaifter %ure the eye will eafily 
difcover the general light and (h^ew— the mafs of light 
Ihould be kept broad, and be well attended to, before the 
fmaller parts are divided* 

The outline ihould be exceedingly faint in fucb parts as 
receive the light. The rifing of a mufcle may, by its 
appearance, prove deceiving, and feem darker than it really 
is ; but by cafting the eye to the other darker ihadows, a 
true degree of its tint may be afcertained, and fometimes 
the light may catch on the projection of a bone near the 
mafs of a Ihadow, which muft he fcumbled very tenderly> 
or it will have a harfh unplea(ing effect. This may alfo be 
regulated by comparing it with the Wronger lights. Obferv-- 
jng this rule, with ^are and exactnefs, is the only true 
means of prefcrving the confiftency of the whole together. 

The inftruction given above refpecting the mafs of light 
upon the figure, will regulate the ftudent in managing the 
folds of the drapery, wjiich fliould never have the light 
parts cut by dark folds, as the eifect of the whole is thereby 
injured; but this fubject will be treated under the article 
of painting. 

Above all, the young ftudent muft apply to his talk with 
plcafure, as well as with perfeverance ; for improvement 
cannot reafonably be expected, if the mind, (inftead of being 
fired with emulation), gloomily contemplates the employ-r 
ment asj ^ penance; nor muft the patient artift be too eafily 
fatisfied with his own performance ; he muft review it and 
re- touch it, again and again ; he muft fearch for its blemiflics 
with tjie moft rigid fcrutiny, tilJ, by repeated eflforts, he 
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brings it as near to perfection as poflible. In a word» 
diligence, in the beginning of any fiudy, will render the 
progrefs of it eafy, and the end delightfuL 



Of the EXPRESSION of the PASSIONS. 

JL HAT language which, above all others, a painter fhould 
carefuHy endeavour to learn, and from nature herfelf, is the 
language of the paflions. Without it the fineft work muft 
appear lifelefs and inanimate. It is not enough for a 
painter t^ be able to delineate the moft exquifite forms, 
give them the mod graceful attitudes, and compofe them 
well together: it is not enough to drefs them out with 
propriety, and in the moil beautiful colours. It is not 
enough, in fine, by the powerful magic of light and (hade 
to make the canvafs vanifh. No, he muft likewife know 
how to cloath his figures with grief, with joy, with fear, 
with anger: he muft, in fome fort, write on their faces, 
what they think, and what they feel ; he muft give them 
life and fpeech. It is, indeed, in this branch, that painting 
truly foars, and, in a manner, rifes fuperior to herfelf; it 
is in this branch (he makes the fpeflator apprehend much 
more than what (he expreffes. 

The means employed in imitating her by painting, are the 
contours or outlines, chiarofcuro and colours; which appear 
folely calculated to ftrike the vifual faculty. Painting alfo 
contrives to reprefent hard and foft, rough and fmooth 
furfaces, which are objefts of touch ; and this by means 
of certain tints, and a certain chiarofcuro which has a 
different look in marble, in the bark of trees, in downy 
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and delicate fubftances. Nay, (he contrives to^preft 
fotind and motion by means of light and (hade, and certain 
particular configurations. In fome landfcapcs of tjiderich's, 
wealmoft hear the watfer niurmur, and^fee it tremble along 
the fides of the river, and of the boats upon it. In the 
battle of Burgogne, we are really apt to fancy^fhat the 
trumpet founds ; and we fee the horfe, who has thrown his 
rider, fcamper along the plain: but what isiftill more 
wonderful, painting, in virtjie of her various colours, and 
cert^n particular geftures, expreffes even thetfentiments 
and moil hidden affe£ti6tis of the foul, and renders^ her 
vifible, fo as to make the eye not only touch and hear^ut ^ 
even kindle into pafi^n and re^fon* , jxC- 

Many have written ; and, amongft the reft, the /amous 
Lavater, on the variou9 changes, that, according to varioui 
paflions, happen in the mufcles of the face, Which iff^ as it 
were, the dumb tongue of the foul. They obferve^ for 
example, that in fiii of anger» the face reddens, the mutcles 
of the lips pufF out, the eyes fparkle ; and thft, on the 
contrary/ln ftts of melanclioly, the eyes grow motionlefs 
anid dead, the face pale, and the lips fink in. It-iltfieceirary - 
the painter who would be thorougbly acquainted with this 
principal part of his pro&ilion, ihouid ftody, with care, the 
learned^ and ingenious veatife of the Author above meu^ 
tiojned; but, for the ypung ftudent, the flioir work of 
Lc Brun,* written for the pupils of the Frencb academy 

9 
If 

* Charles Lc Brun, a celebrated French paiivter, born at Paris about the 
year 1618; he was the fon of a fculptor of fmall celebrity. At a very 
early age he had the good fortune to gain the patronage of the Chancellor 
Seguir, who, after placing him for fome time under the care of Vouet, who 
at that period was accounted the Raphael of France, fent l|im to Italy for 
tJjrec year*, where he allowed him a large penfion. ^ . 

After his return, having by fevcral confideraWe works eftabliflied his 
reputation, Louis XIV. ennobled him, honoured him with the order of St. 
Michael) and made him his principal painter. Throiigh the effoits of Le 
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of painting, will be more intelligible; but it will be of 
infinitely more fervice to ftudy them in nature itfelf, from 
"Vhicfa they have been borrowed, and which exhibits them 
iik ^ribit livefy manner which neither tongue nor pen can 
exprnb* 

But^^uf a painter is to have immediate recourfe to nature 
in any thing, it is particularly in treating thofe very minute 
and almoft imperceptible differences, by which, however; 
Ihings very different from each other are often expreffed. , 
This is particularly the cafe with regard to the^paflions of 
laughing and crying, as in thefe, however contrary, the 
mufcles of the face operate nearly in the fame manner.* 



Bnm, the revciuies of the academy o^ pundng were enlarged, and the 
MlltutiMi ^aeed upon a permanent foundation* He alfo drew up a projedt 
lor ah academy at Rome, to be founded by the King for the ufe of the French 
ihiden|i ffho tniyel there. When the King appointed Le Brun his principal 
punter he gaye him alfo the direction of the manufadlure of the Gobelinti 
i»hich he attended with fuch aifiduity, that he made the defigns for every - 
thing that was done there. 

He died in the yvar 1690. 

The moft confiderable of his works are his pi6tuits, containing the 
loftory of Alexander the Great, in the ceiling of the gallery of Verfaille«i 
I0id the great fiair-cafe there. ^ 

* As the &mous Pietro de Cortona was one day finishing the face of a 
crying child, in a reprefenUtion of, the Iron age, with which he was adorning 
the floor, called the Hot Bath, in the royal palace of Pitti, Ferdinand 11. who 
happened to be looking over him for his amufement, could not forbear 
cxpreffing his approbation, by crying out. Oh, how well that child cries ! 
To whom the able artift faid. Has your Majefty a mind to fee how eafy it is 
to Djiake children laugh? Behold, X will prove it in an inftant; and taking 
up his pencil, by giving the contour of the mouth a concave turn upwards, 
inftead of the convex downwards, which it before had, and with little or no 
alteration ia. any other patt of the face, he made the child^ who, a little 
before, feemed ready to burft his heart with crying, appear in equal danger* 
Of btirfting its fides with immoderate laughter; and then, by reftoriog the 
sdtered featuraa to their fbnner poiition, he foon fet the child a crying 
a^dxu LeBurtt vffhilip Baldwmsif in Hft autdmf of ia Crafia^ lUtfirato^ he* 
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. According to Lionardo du Vinci,* the bcft mafiers that 
painters can have recourfe to in this branch, are thofe dumb 
men who have found out the method of expreiEng their 
fentiments by the motion of their hands, eyes, eye-brows, 
and, in (hort, every other part of the body. This advice, 
DO doubt, is very good, but then fucb geftures muft be 
imitated with gre^t fobriety and moderation, . leaft they 
ifaould appear too ftrong and exaggerated, and the piece 
, ihould (hew nothing but pantomimes, when fpeaking figures 
alone, are to be exhibited ; and fo become theatrical aild 
fecond-hand ; or, at lead, IqoH like tl^e G<xpy of a theatri-i 
cal and fecond-hand nature, 

Wc are told ftrange things of the antient painters of 
Greece in regard to expreflion, efpecially of Ariftides, who, 
ID a pifture of his reprefenting a woman wounded to death 
at a fiege, with a child crawling to her breaft, makes her 
appear afraid, lead the child, when fhe was dead, Ihould, 
fox want of milk, fuck her blood. A Medea, murderin|^ 
her children, by Tiiiiomachus, was likewife much praifed^ 

♦ Lionardo du Vinci had perhaps one of the greateft minds the art of 
plnting ever poffefTed :— ^e Vaa a mathematician, an engineer, a poet, an<f 
a philofopher* He wrote on his art with the i^me fpirit and talent vrittt 
iffaich he ezerciled it. 

During his refidence at Milan. he painted an ezquiiite pi^ure of the 
hit Supper, for the refectory Of the Dominicans. Nbt being able to find a 
fuitable model, he left the head of Chrift unfinifhed for fome time, as waa 
the head of Judas for the fame reafen, till the prior of the convent, impatient 
to fee the work compleated, prefted hhn in fo troublefome a manner, ttait he 
drew the head of the importuif^e friar, and placed it u|>on the Ihoulders 
of Judas. ' .• 

He refided the latter part of Hs life in France, where he ably fupported 
the high reputation he had acquired by lus former woiks. The King« 
Francis'l. viiiting him chirin^ his laft illnels, in the year 15^0, he rofe In his 
bed to ihew his fenfe of the honous.conferr^d upon him, and his refpedi for 
his royal patron; the exertion caufed him to faint ; and, whilft the King was 
fupporting him in his arms, he Expired, in the 75th year of his age* 
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■ • 
as the ingeniotis artift contrived to exprefs, at once, in her 

countenance, both the fury that hurried her on to the 
commiffion of fo great a crime, and the tendernefs of a 
mother that feemed to* withhold her from it« RubeQS 
attempted to exprefs fuch a double effe& in the twdc of 
Mary of Medciis, ilill in pain from her pad labour, and» 
at the fame time, full of joy at the birth of a Dauphin* 
And in the countenance of San£ia Polonia, painted by 
Tiepolo,- for St. Anthony's church at Padua, one may, I 
think, clearly read a mixture of pain from the wound given 
her by the executioner, and of pleafure from the profpeA 
of Paradife opened to her by it. 

Fe^, to fay the Iruth, are the examples of ftrong 
expreflion^ afforded by the Venetian, FJemiih, or Lombard 
Schools. Deprived of that great happinefs, the happinefs 
of being able to contemplate at leifure the works of the 
antients, the pureft fources of perfe£lion in point of deiigOf 
ocpreffion and chara£ler; and having nothing but nature 
conftantly before their eyes, they made ftrength of colour- 
ing, blooming complexions, and the grand eflfefls of the 
chiarofcuro their principal ftudy ; they aimed more at 
charming the fenfes, than at. captivating, the under* 
ftanding. 

' The' Venetians; in particular, feem to have placed their 
whole Iglory in fetting off their pieces with all that rich 
variety of perfonages and drefs, which their capital is 
continually receiving by means ^of its extenfive commerce, 
and which attracts fo much the eyes of all thofe who vifit 
it. I doubt much, if, in all the piftures of Paolo Veronefe,* 

* Paolo Ca^iari V^roniefe was bom at, Verona in 1537— he fefided 
chiefly at V^ce. He was not famous for«compofition, nor were his cfeiisns 
correct, but bis draperies have a peculiar richnefs,. and are admirable 
imitations of the different ftnffs of which they are.^ompofed. HadeUghted 
to copy i\^ rich habits of his co^mtrymen, and of the inhabitants of the £ait. 
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there is to be found a bold and judicious exprefliony or one 
of thofe attitudes, which, as Petrarch exprefTes it, fpeak 
without words ; unlefe, perhaps, it be that remarkable one 
IB his Marriage-feaft at Cana of Galilee. At one end of 
the table, and *dire£tly oppofite to the bridegroom, whofe 
eyes are fixed upon her, there appears a woman in Ted, 
holding up to bim the ikirt of her garment, as much as k> 
fay, I fuppofe, that the wine miraculoufly produced was 
cxaftly of the colour with the huff on her back : and, in 
faft, it is red wine we fee in the cup and pitchers. But all 
this while the faces and attitudes of moft of the company 
betray not the leaft fign of wonder at fo extraordinary a 
miracle. They all, in a manner, appear intent upon 
nothing but eating, drinking, and making merry. Sucb, 
in general, is the ftile of the Venetian fchool. The 
Florentine, over which Michael Angelo* prefided, above 
all things curious of defign, was moft minutely and fcrnpu*^ 
loufly exaft in point of anatomy. On this (he fet bcr 
heart, and took Angular pleafure in difplaying it. Not 
only elegance of form, and noblenefs of inventioni bttt. 

1/vhich he often introduced into his pi6tures, facrifidns propriety and trudi 
to brilliancy. He had many faults ; but his colouring, and whatever depends 
on it is^fo charming, that it makes us forget thofe qualkies in which he 
failed. * •» 

He died of a fever in 1588: his tomb, and ,Aatue in brafs, are in the 
church of St. Sebaftian. 

* Midiael Angelo, from his infancy, ihewed a ftrong indiintion for 
painting ; and made fo rapid a progrefs in it, that he is iaid, at the age of 
14, to have been able to corredl the drawings of his mailer Dominico 
Grillandai. 

His quicknefs of eye was wonderful. He ufed to fay, that a fculptor 
ih6uld carry his compafs in his eye. " The hands, indeed," fiad he, 
*» do the work, but the eye judges." 

He was extremely difmterefted; for his immortsa defign of St. PeteHs 
fhurdi, at Rome, he received only %$ Romaic crowns. It was ftniihcd m 
a fortnight. 
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likewife Arength of expreffion, triumph in this Roman 
ichoo), nurfedy as it were, amongft the works of the 
Greeks, and in the bofom of a city which had once hf^en 
thp feminary of learning and politenefs. Here it was that 
,Domenichino* and Pouffin,t both great tnaftera of expreffion, 
refined themielves, as appears more particularly by the St. 
Jefome of the one, and the death of Germanicus, or the 
Slaughter of the Innocents by the other. Hers it was that 
Ra{diael| arofe the fovereign .mailer of them all; On^ 
would imagiae, that, . pictures which are generally c<m^ 
fidered as the books of the igporant, and of the ignorant 
only, he had undertaken to intake the iiiftrufiors even of 
the learned. One. woyld imagine that be intended, in fome 
nieafure, to jailify Quin.tiUaa,. who affirms, that painting 
has more power over us than all the arts of rhetorick. 
There is not, indeed, a iiogle pi^ure.of Raphael's, from 
the fiody of which, thofe who are curious in point of 
expreflion, may itot regp great benefit, particularly his 
Martyrdom of Su Felicity ; his Magdalen in the houfe bf 
the Pharifee; his Transfiguration; bis Jofeph explaining 

* This planter, when younS) Aiade but a Tery flow progrefs in his 
profeifion; he took fo much pains, and itudied to dofely, while in tha 
fchool of ^he Carracchis, that his feliow-fludents called him the Ox, faying, 
he toiled as if at plow: but Annibal Carracchi, who knew him better, 
told them, that *» This ox, by dint of labour, would make the ground fo 
fruitful, that painting hfelf would be fed by what it prodmoed i" a prophecy 
which has been accompUihed, 'fince many things may be learned from his 
works. 

f Nicholas Pouffin, commonly called the French Raphael, ftands at the 
head of the French fchool of painters. He ftudied in Italy, and fpent the 
greateil part of his life there. His pictures poffcfs more grandeur and claffic 
fimplicity, than thofe^f any other French painter. 

X Raphael Sanzio 4'Urbmo, born on Good Friday, uSS* He is the moit 
celebrated of the modeni painteis, and' the founder of the Roman ichooK 
He died on Good-Friday, in the year i52o, A further account of this great 
man will be given in the article. Painting. - . 
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to Phal^oh hiisi dreaih» a piece fo highly rated by Poudiri^ 
Hi8 School of Athens, in the Vatican, is; to all intents and 
purpofesy a fchoolof ^sKpreffion. Among the many miracles 
of art with which this piece abouiids, I ihall fingle out that 
of the four boys attending on a Mathematician^ wIm^ 
flooping t6 the ground, his compafTds in his hand, is giving 
them the demonftratioh of a theorem* One of the boys, 
recollefted within himfelf, keeps back, with all the appear- 
ance of profound attention to the reafoning of the mailer; 
another, by the brifknefs of his attitude, difcoyers a greater 
quicknefs of apprehenfion ; while the third, iwho has' 
already feized' the conclufion, is endeavourihg to explain 
it to the fourth, who. Handing motion lefs, with op^n armsV 
aftarihg countenance, and an unfpeakable air of Aupidiiy" 
in his looks, will never, perhaps, be able to make any 
thing of die matter* And it is probably, from this v^ry 
groupe, that Albani,* who ftudied Raphael fo dofely,' 
drew the following 'precept of hist '* That it behoves a' 
painter to exprefs more crrcuihftances than one by every' 
attitude; and fo to employ hi^ figures, that, by bardy 
feeing what they are aAually about, one may be able to 
guefs, both what they hive been already doing, and are 
next going to do." This is a difficult precept ; but it is 
only by a due obfervance of it, the eye and the mind caa 
be made to hang in fufpenfe on a painted piece of canvas. 
It is expreilion, that a painter, ambitious to foar in his 
profeflion, muft, above all things, labour to perfeft himfclf* 
in. It is the laft goal of his art, as Socrates proves to* 
Parrhafius. It is in expreflion that dumb poetry confifts, 
and what the prince of oiir poets calls a viiible language. 

• AlbM6'«^Aicoe£s inpEootingchUflhren and handfome females ftandsimrivaUed. 
fie wan remarkably p^iqd ; and lived to a very great age. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 

Perspective is the art 6f delineating vifiUe objeae 
o^ a plain furface, fuch as they appear at a given diftano^ 
or height, upon a tranfparent plane, placed perpendicularly 
to the horbon, between the eye and (he obje£t* 

There are three forts of perfpe£live, viz. iinear, mial^ 
and fpecokr perfpeAive. 

Linear perfpe£tive (to which moff properly belongs our ' 
definition, and ^ which is a branch of the mathematics), 
TBffodB the pofition, magnitude, form, &e. of the feveiil 
lijieiB or contours of objeAs, and exprefies their diminution* 
iErial perfjilpftive (which makes part of the art of 
pastttiiig), rq^ards the colour, luftre, firength, boldnefs, &c#« 
of diftant objeds^ confidered as feen through a colun^i of 
air, and expreffes the diminutions thereof. %. 

.^Specular perfpedlive reprefents ''the objeAs in conical, 
Iphericd, or other mirrours, ereift and clear; whereas, 
on a lawn, and other planes, they appear , confufed and 
irregular. 

Thefe three forts of perfpeAire have each its particular 
^oftrine ; but before we proceed in the explanation of the 
do£lrine, we muft teach our pupils what are planes in 
perfpei£live ; of which there are five forts, viz. perfpe£Uve, 
geometrical, horizontal, vertical, and objective plane» 

Perfpedive plane is a plain pellucid furface, ordinarily 
perpendicular to the horizon, and placed between the ~ 
fpe£bitor's eye and the ohje€k he views ; tbrougli which the 
ojptick raiys, emitted from the feveral points of the objeda, 
are fuppofed to pals to the eye, and in their paflage to 
leave marks that repieient them on the faid plane. * 
C 
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A geometrical plane, is a plane parallel to the horizoa, 
whereon the ob]e£t to" be delineated is fuppofed to be 
placed: this plane is ufaally at right angles with the 
perfpe£tive plane.— rA horizontal plane is a plane paffing 
through the fpeftator's eye, parallel to the horizon, cutting 
the perfpefiive plane, when that is perpetidiqular to t)|§ 
geometrical one, at ri^t anglet.'^A vertical plane, is a 
plane p^i&ng through the fpedUtor's eye, perpendicular to 
the geometrical one ; and ufually parallel to the peripedtive 
plane.— -An objective plape, is any plane fituate in the 
horizontal plane, whofe reprefentation h required ia 
perfpective. 

There are likewife feveral difTerent lines in perfpecti^e. 
Viz. terrefirial line, geometrical line,^ line of the front, 
vertical line, vifnal line, line of ftation, objective line, and 
line of diftance.— <5eometrioal line, in perfpective, is a 
right line dr&wn in any manner on the geometricarplane;*^ 
A terreftritil line, or ftmdamebtal line,, is a right lint^ 
wherein the geometrical plane, and that of the picture, or 
draught, inti&rfect one another.. Such is the line formed 
by the interfection of the geometrical plane, and the 
perfpective plane.-— A line of the front, is any right line, 
parallel to the terreftrial line. — A vertical line, is the 
common fection of the vertical, and of the draught.-— A 
vifual fine, is the lirie, or ray, imagined to pafs froi& 
the object to the eye.— An objective line, is any line 
drawn on the geometrical plane, whofe repre^featation is 
fought for in draughts or pi6lores*-^A line of ftatiO«^ 
according to feme writers, is the common feAion of the 
geometrical and vertical planes* Others mean by it the 
perpendicular height of the eye above the geometrical 
plane, 'whofe reprefentation is fought for in draughts or 
piftures.— A line of diftance, is a right line drawn from 
the eye to the prindpal point : this, as it is perpendicular 
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to the perpendiculars of the plane, or table, can only be 
the diftance of the eye from die tabk« — ^The poiat of 
the diftance, in perfpe6live» k a point in the horizontal 
line, at fuch diftance from the principal point, as is that 
of the eye from the fame* 

There are other points befides this point of diftance 
in p^rfpeftive, via. the point of fight, the third point, 
the obje£ltYe point', the accidental point, and the vifual 
point; which term, point, is ufed for various parts, or 
placet^ with regard to the perfpedtive plane.— -The point 
of fight, or of the eye, is a point on the plane, marked 
out by a light line drawn froth the eye, perpendicular to 
the plane ; This is alfo called the principal points This 
point is in the interfe£lion of the horizontal and vertical 
planes* Some authors call it tbe principal point; and give 
the name point: of fight, ost vifion, to the point wherein 
the. eye is aiQu^ly placed^ and where all the rajrs terminate* 
!}>hB third point, is a point taken at diforetion in the line 
Jt4 diftaoce,^ wherein all the diagonals drawn from the 
dii^ifions of the geometrical plane,^ wbofe r.^efentatioii 
i^ required oa the .perfpecttve plane.— An aocideiital point,, 
U a. point in the horizontal lines, where lines parallel to 
one another, though not perpendicular to the pi£iure or 
reprefentation, meet. — A vifual point, is a point in the 
Horizontal line, wherein all the ocular rays unite* Thus 
a perfon ftanding in a ftrait long gallery, and looking 
forwards, the fide, the floor, and ceiling feem to meet, and 
touch one another in a pointy or common centre, 

Thefe things being previoufly confidered, we fhall next 
pafsto the explanation of the different forts of perlpective. 
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u Fhm a fmnt in a given line A B, to^ raije a perfenJiculaiy 
Seejg.ll. 

Draw with-tlie ralcr the give» line A B ; then f^t one foot 
of yoiic cempailes in Bt and extending them to rather inore 
thanhalf yielengtl^oCthelin^ AB»fweepthe arch cd ; and 
vfiAk the fame extent of compaflet, Cet one point in c, and 
fvireep. the ar<:h ef » then^ without altering; the compafiesy 
fet one foot in g^., and deicrihe the arch hi; next rule 
through the points, c g, to interfect the arch h i in kt 
and draw the line from k to B, which is- the perpendicular 
required. 

,2* Another way. See figt III. 

From the point A» take the equal diftances A B. and 
A C on each fide of *it» then ftretch the compalFes to any 
diftanice greater than A B or A C| and widi one foot of 
them in B Yweep the arch d e ; then, with tiie fame extent 
of compafleSt fet one point in C, fweep the arch f g ; and 
thefe two arches will interfect each other in the point h» 
from which a line diawn to the point A is the perpendicular 
required. 

7o dNm me Um parallel (or efuirdiflani) to another given 
' /m^AB. SeeJlg.lV. . . 

Extend ^pur ,compaffes to the diltance of the parallel you 
require ; then with one foot in any point of the given line, 
as in c, defcribe the arch d e. Again, withbut altering 
the compaffesy fix one foot in any other point, as in f, 
and fweep the arch g h ; then rule the line I K, touching 
the puti^ard parts of the two arches, and^that will be the 
paralieMo the given line. 
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4« To bifeU or dhidi a given line A B^ into fUDO eftml^parti. 
Seefg.V. 

Take with your compafles any diRance grekW than half 
]^Ae given line; then wrth one foet of them tn B^ fweep 
'the arch c c; and with the fame diftancei fettii^g one foot 
^ in A, fweep the arch d d; and theie- archei will iilterfioft 
' each other in . the pointr g 1i ; which' joined by a perpendi- 
cular, will interfect A B in the middle p<Mnt i. 

5. upon the end Ke^aghen tine, A B, to raife aferpenSicuidr, 
See fig, VI. 

Pface one foot of the compafles in A, and extend them 
to any point c without the given line.^ th^a fet.oiveiib^t of 
them in c and turn the ^irde d e and A^ and through* d c 
draw the diameter ^ c e, ^eoting Hie cirpl<^ in je^ join. A $f 
and that right line is &e perpetidicular required. . , 

' 6# To turn the circle through any three given pbiiiii not in a 
right line. Seefig.Vlh ^ ^ 

Fix three points at any diftance. you think proper, as at 
A B and C, and join them* by the right lines A B and BC ; 

^ then by fig* V. bifect the line A B with the line d e; which 
done, bifect the line B.C with the line fe; and from the 
center e, where thefe lines meet, extend your cbmpaflet 

' to A^ and, defcribe the circle A B C G, 

7. To' draw an oval. Seefg^ Vlll. 

Draw a given line A B, which divide into four equal 
parts; fet one foot of the compafles at C, and from that 

C3 
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center defcribe a circle e e; with the fame extent of com- 
paifes place one foot'in the center D, and turn the circle f f ; 
then with one foot ftill in D, extend your compafles, and 
turn the arch gg; and with the fame extent, placing one 
foot in C, defcribe the arch h h; join the interfections with 
a perpendicular from i to k; next, place one foot of the 
compaiTes in i, fweep the arch LL, and without alterin^g 
them, fet one foot in k, and defcribe the arch M M. 

^8• Another method for an evaL See fig. IX. 

Draw a given line A D, and with the compafles extended^ 
placing one foot in B,' with the other turn the circle ee; 
then, wijtliout altering your compaiTes, on the line A D in 
the fuppofed point C fweep the circle f f, and through the 
points g g, where the two circles interfect, draw the 
perpendicular h i ; then fix your compaiTes with one foot 
in h, and extend them fb as to defcribe the arch k k to 
the lower extremities of the circles; then, with the fame 
extent, with one foot in i, fweep the arch 1 1, to join the 
upper extremities* 

By thefe examples it will appear, that an oval of any 
form or fize may be conftructed at pleafure, only taking 
care always to fix the compaffes equi-diftant from the giy^n 
line A D in the perpendicular h i« 

PRACTICAL EXAMPLES IN PERSPECTIVE. 

I. To draw a fjuare pavement in ferfpe^tve. See fig. X. 

and XL 

Suppofe your piece of pavement to confift of fixty-four 
pieces of marble, each a foot fquare. Your firft buiinefs is 
to draw an ichnographical plan or ground plot of it, which 
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is flxtts performed. HtTiog made an exact fquare of the 
&ze you mteiid your i4an, divide die bafe and horizon into 
eight e^ual psrtSi and from every divifion in the baiie to its 
oppofite point in the horizon, rule perpendicular lines; 
then divide the fides into the fame niimber, ruling parallel ' 
linies acrofs Gram point to point; fo will your pavement be 
divided itito fixty*four fquare feet; becaufe the eight feet 
in lengthy multiplied by the fame in breadth, give the 
number of fquare feet, or pieces of marble contained in the 
whole : then fule diagonals from corner to corner ; and 
thus will your ground plot appear &s in fig. X* 

Now, to lay 'this in perfpective, draw another fquare to 
your intended fize, and divide the bafe line A B into eight 
eqtial parts, as before; then fix your point of light C in 
the middle of the horizon DE, and from the fame point 
rate lines to every divifion in the bafe A B ; after which, 
rule diagonal lines from b to B, and from £ to A, 
«nfwerable to thbfe in the ground plot, and your iquare 
will be. reduced to. the triangle ABC; then from the 
point F, where the diagonal D B interfects the line A C, 
to the oppofite interfection 6, where the diagonal £ A 
croflea the line C B, rule a parallel line, which is the 
abridgment of the fquare*. 

Then through the points where the diagonals crofs the 
reft of the lintes, which go from the bafe to the point of 
light, rule parallel lines, and your fquare pavement will be 
laid in perfpective, as in fig. XI. 



a. To find the height and pnpartion of any objeSfSf as they 
appear above the horizon^ on afuppofed plane* See fig* XII. 

Firft, rule your horizontal line NO, and fix your point 
of fight, as at M ; then mark the place of your neareft 
pillar, by making a dot for the bafe or bottom, as at A ; 
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and another for the f ummit or top, m i^t B : rale a line 
from A to the point of fight M, and another from B to M^ 
and thefe two lines will give the height of any nitmber of 
pillars. As for example ; fnppofe you would have a pillar 
at Cy^fix your dot for the bafe, and rule from thenc6 a 
parallel line to meet the diagonal A M at D; then ruleihe 
perpendicular D £ to the diagonal B M ; which perpendi« 
cuiar is the height of yo^r figure required at C. Or, if 
you would place pillars at F and I, obferve the fame 
method, ruling the parallels F 6 and I K, and the perpen* 
diculars G H andK L will give their heights at the diftances 
required. 

To find the diameter or thicknefs of pillars at any parti- 
cular diftances, you are alfo to be guided by that neareft 
the bafe. For inftance ; fuppofe your neareft pillar A B to 
be ten feet high and one foot in diameter ; divide it from 
top to bottom into ten equal parts, and fet off one of them 
upon the bafe of the pillar ; then rule a line from the point 
of fight M to the diameter P, and you wilU have the 
thicknefs of all your pillars on their refpe£live parallels or 
bafes. 

3. *the fame rule exemplified in objeOs below the horizon* Ske 
fig.Wll. 

If you would know the heights of a number of figures 
below the horizon, rule your horizontal line Q R, and fix 
your point of fight, ^s at P ; /hen place your neareft figure^ 
or mark the dots for the bead and feet, by the pMnts A 
and B, which aofwers the fame purpofe ; and rule from 
thefe dots to the point of fight the lines A P and B P ; and 
• if you would find the height of a figure to be drawn at c, 
rule from thence the parallel c d to the diagond B P, and 
the perpendicular de will give the height required. Tlie 
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fiime direAioat will iliew the height of 9 figure at any other 
diftance yoa hare a mind to place it, as at f, i,* and m, by 
ruling the paiallels.f g, i k, and mn; and from each of 
thefe their refjpeAtre perpendiculars g h, k 1^ and no; 
which perpendiculars will fhew the heights of the figures at 
f| if and m. 

* 4» To draw a dinct viev). See fig. XIV. 

To iUaftrate this example, fuppofe you were to draw the 
infide of a churcbg as reprefented in this figure : firft tak^ 
yonr ftation at the point A, in the centre of the bale line 
' B C, from which you have a front view of the whole body 
of the churchy with all the pillarSf &c. on each fide ; then 
fix your horizon at any height you think proper as at D £; 
blfeA it by the perpendicular £ A ; and where thefe two 
lines inter£e6t, is the point of fight ^« (This perpendicular 
will pafs through the centre of all the arches in the dome 
or cupola ; which centres may be found by any three given 
points, as io fig. VII.) Next divide your bafe line into 
any given number of feet; and the vifual lines ruled from 
tbefe, divifions to the point of fight, will reduce all yonr 
objefts to their juft proportion, by fetfing oflF their height 
upon a perpendicular raifed at their refpe£live difiances* 
The hafe, in the example here given, is divided into twelve 
equal parts of five feet each ; from which (fuppofing your 
front column to be thirty-five feet high) take feven divifions 
from the bafe ITne of your drawing, and fet them off upon 
the perpendicular G H ; then (fuppofing this column to be 
five feet thick at the bafe) Tet ofif one of thofe divifions Upon 
the parallel IK, .which is the breadth required. So that, 
by proportioning this fcate to any diftance by the foregoing 
direftions, you may not oply find the dimenfions of all 
y pur columns, but'alfo of every diftinft part of them, as 
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well ai of all the doors, modowv, sod other bbjtedw tkat 
occur. For inAaiBce ; hatii^ fiMind the hiKight and breadtk 
of your neareft coluam G, dramr frota die top aad bottom 
^ of the faid colomn to the poiot of fight, the lines H F and 
K F; after whidi» rule the line IF from tlie hafe of the 
column to the point t)f fight, and you have • the height 
and breadth of all the reft of the columns, as has been 
already fliewn in fig. XII. 

By ruling lilies from the points a, b, c, d, &c. to the 
point of fight, you will fee that all the fammits and.bafes of 
your columns, doors, windows, dec. muft tend immediately 
to that point ; and by lines drawn from the points i, 2, 3, 4, 
&c. on each fide, to the correfpondent points on the oppofite 
fiile, may be foen all the parts of your building lying upon 
the fiune parallels 

/ 
5. TV draw an pitifue vkw. Seefg% XV. 

. Firft, draw your horizontal line A B ; then, if your 
favourite objed be on the right hand, as at C, place your-^ 
felf on the left hand upon the bafe line, as at D ; then from 
that ftation ere£l a perpendicular D £, which will pafs 
through the horizon at the 'point of fight F; to which rule 
the diagonals G F and H F, which will fhew the roof and 
bafe of your principal building C; and will alfo, as before 
directed, ferve as a ftandard for all the reft, 

Obferve alfo, eitl^er in dire£i or oblique views, whether 
the profpe£t before you makes a curve ; for if it does, you 
muft be careful to make the fame curve in your drawing, 

6. T0 draw a perffectrue virw, wherein are accidental points. 
See fig. XVI. 

Rule your horizotal line a h, and on one part of it fix 
your point of fight, as at c; iiom which rule the diagonals 



€^ and c e Mi the oAe Me^ «id e f uni zai c q on th« 
other; which will ihew the roofii and bafes #£ all &e koute 
in 'the ftfeet direMy feeing you; (ftippofing yourfelf ^aced 
at A in the center of Ae 4bafe line)* Then fix your acca« 
dental points g and h upon the tioriaontal line, and nile 
from tfadcm to the angles i k and Im (where the ftreete on 
each fide take a different direction, towards the accidents 
points g and h), and the lines g i and g k giTO the loofs 
and bafes of ell the bnildings on one fide, as 1 h and m k 
do on the other* 

Accidental points feldom intervene where the diftanen 
is fmaH, as in noblemen's feats, grotes, canals, &c« wfaidi 
may bo dmWn by the ftriA rules of perfpe^To; bat whero 
the profpeft i's extenfivo and varied, including mountaais; 
bridges, cafiles, rivers, precipices, woods, cities', &c. it will 
require fuch an infinite number of accidental points, that 
it will be better to do them as nature fiiall di6iate, and your 
ripened judgement approve. 

7. To find the centre fir the roof of a bouftp in an olliqtuviev). 
See f late lY. 

.Suppofe from the point of fight A, the vifual lines B A 
and A C be drawn, B C being one perpendicular given, 
and D E the other, rule the diagonals from D to C, and 
from E to B, and the perpendicular F G, raifcd through the 
point of their interfe^ion, will (hew the true centre of the 
roof, as will appear by ruling the lines G E and G C. 

For want of being acquainted with this ncccffary rule, 
many, who have been ^ell verfed in other parts of per* 
fpeftive, have fpoiled the look of their pifture, by drawing 
the roofs of their houfes out of their true perpendicular* 

PerfpeAive is either employed in reprefenting the ^ 
ichnographies, and ground-plots of objeAs as projcAive 



^zhikT'oT in icenbgraptttei/, aiia'rei>refeiit«tiofti* of itlie 
kodiestKcinfclvcsi . " 

"'Ithftbgraphjr, in perfpeJHtey is the Ticw of an^' l!hili|| 
cut oS" b^ a pnM parattd to &e borizon, jaft at tfe balfe 
St bottom at it ; fb that ichnogi^hy is the fame wifli wtaii 
fs otherwlfe caHed' the pl&h/ geometrical plan, or groundk 
feotofaiythln^/ . ^ , ,:i 

* Scehogf aphy , * in pcrf)^ft}re, it a reprifentation of' it- 
^y on 4 perfpe£lf^e plabe; of a defcription thereof in ifl 
1^ ^imenfions, fuch ag It appears to the eye. 'The idino4 
ffrapW of a building, &c« rept^fenfs the {ibn, or grouitd^- 
Wprk bf tile building. The orthography thfc froht, oi 
one of the fides; and the ibenbgraphy thie wholb 1)tiildii%t 
front; fid^s, height and all, mfed on the geometrical pfam ^ 
I^rojediop; in perlpedtivei denotes the appearance orre- 
^refentation of an obje£l on1;he' p^^fpcffttV^ plane. The 
j^pje^tion, e, g r, of a pdint; is i poi'iit thro\igh which the 
optick ray pafles from the objeflive point throngfar the 
plane to the eye; ox^ it is the pbiiit iwlierein the plane cuts 
the optick ra/. And hence ^ is eafily conceived what is 
meant by the projedlion of a'lihe, a plane, or a foKd. ^ 

'' The projeAion of the fphere^in plane, is a reprefehtation 
of feveral jpoints or places of thefurface of the fphere, and 
of the circles deferibed* thereon, or of any affigned parts 
biett6t, fuch as tftey appear to the eye fituate atany given 
diftancetUpoAatranfparent plane placed between the eye 
ind the fpherc.; The |)rincipal ufe of the projection of the 
l^here^is in the cdnftrtiAion of planifpfaeres, and partica* 
iariy maps and charts, which a:re ikid^to be of this or that 
pirojeif^ioo, acc6rding to the fe^enil fituations of the eyi^t 
aEnd the perfpeAiVe plane wifli regard to the meridians^ 
j^arialiels, and other' t)oints' and places to be reprefented. 
The proj^ftion^f the'fphere h trfuaUy divided into ortfao* 
graphic arid rtifleo^phic.^ ' 



of the ()^here is drawn oa a plane, cutting it in thr middle; 
tiie eyC'^bang placed at ^n infinite diftance Terticaliy. to 
one Qf.tbf hemi^heres* fh^ laws of this fort of projec* . 
tio^aptbefe: u The mya hyxwbich the eye at an infinite 
dt^;ani:e p^cdvef any. obj/e£t» are jaraj^d^ 2. A right lin^ 
perpendicular to the plane of the projeflia^, U.prcQe£le4 
«^tD a p^Miqt, where, that rig^ line cuts.. the. plane^ of thii , 
j^oje£lion« 3. A right line not perpen4icaiar^ but eitjliipc 
^pacallel .or oblique tp.the.pJ^e,of the projection, is projec^ 
ted into a right line, and , is always f^omprebeiided between 
the extreme perpendicnlar8» 4^ The proje<l^ion. of ^ thl 
right line is the greateii, when that line is paralh^l Jtothe 
plane ..of the, prc^e^ipn* 5. Hence it is evident, ^ttiat § 
line paraUi^ to the^planeof the projection, is proJ9i^'ed {pto ' 
a right line equaMo itfelf ; but if it be obliqjue to the p^ano 
of the piroje£tioA» it is pro^e&ed into one ^ which is lefs» 
6- A plane. furface,^ at right angles to the plane of thV 
projedion, is proje&ed into that rijght line, in which it 
cuts the plane of the projection* Hence it is evident,^ thai| 
a circle (landing at right angles to the plane of thj; p^ojec* 
tion which pafles through its .centje,^ ^is , pr^t^je^led^ into] that ^ 
diameter, in which it cut9 .the plane of the P'ojeClippp 
7* A circle parallel to the plane of the projedionA is pro* 
je,£ledintoa circle eqi^ to itfelf; and a. circle .oblique, t9 
the plane of the proje£tion,,i8 projeded intpap ellipfis., , 

Stereographiaprojefiipn, is that wherein the furface and 
circles of the fphere are drawn upon the plane of a great 
circle, the eye being in the pqle of that circle.. As to the 
properties of this fort of projection: i. In this projeClioo 
^ right circle is projeded into a line of half tangents. 2# 
The reprenfentatioa of a right circle perpendicularl^jf 
oppofed.to the eye, will be ^ circle in the plane of the pro- 
jeAion. 3» The reprefentation of a circle placed obliquely 
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to tile rjfte^irfll to a tkcktin tfa^pkne^of projel|MBi. 4. If 
ii gmit eivele w to be pfofiApd oa the plane el anothev 
great circle; ha^^ntre wiili lie ia tke line of. mee&ra^ 
diftant from die o^tre ^ tk» 4>riiiiitive hy ibe tangent o£ 
its elevatioi^ aheve: the plane of the primitive* 5. If a 
leflbr eiaelcf whofe pdkt Ke iibft^ plane of tie projpftieiit 
iirere to lie preja^led^ the eentw o£ it& wprcibntation laoehl 
Ite in the line of mealitvo^. diiiaant fw>n^ the centre of the 
^mitire^ by the fecant of the leffcar circle's diftamce from 
its pole, and ita femi-diameter or leditts. be eqinl to. tike 
tangent of that diftance* 6; If a lefier circle were to be 
|>rojeftbd| wboiie poles lie not in the plane of the piojediott, 
its diameter in the proje^on^ if it^&Us on each, fide o£ the 
^oleof the prfankiw, wilL be equal to the fiiraof the half 
tangentffof its^ greateft ^nd neareft diftance from the pole 
ef the primitivte, fet each way; from the centve of. the pri'^ 
mitive in the line ofi meafnieai^ 7. If the<leffer oiicle to be 
fi^jeaed, fUls entirely on onefideof the pale of prgjeafon^ 
pnd does not encompaft it^ then will all its diameter be 
eqnal to the differenoe of the half tangents ef its greatdl 
and neareft diftanoe lirom^the pole of the primitive,, fet off 
from the centre of the primitive one, and the fame way in 
the line of meaforesw 8« In. the ftereegraphic pro)e&ien, 
the angles made by the circies of the furface of the fphere, 
Sire equal to the angles ma^ by timr repiefei^tation in the 
plane of their projeftio4« 



Of COLOURS. 

The method of preparing the various kinds ufed in painting. 

IT will now be proper to exfdain in an eafy manner, the 
method bf preparing the various bodies employed. by 
painters; for producing the difTereoce of light and fiiade;- 
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wbicdb ttity be termed tHber pigmeiite or tkUt^ « llMjr are 
fblid or aqueous; and are diftkiguiflied^ in tinrbr feveral 
kinds, according to the manner of working them ; as oil* 
colours, water-colours^ enf^el^q^loars^ ^« but their 
variety are too numerous to be in general ufe: moft pain* 
ters liierefore (tleSt a fet* out of tiietny and become ^ry 
unjuitiy prejudiced againft tfiofe they lejeA* .It is n0 
l^tle iin|)ediiiient to their improvement in the profeffion^ 
that*they are not morie extenfivefyacquamt^d^ with all the 
ingredients fit for their purpofes* 

Thofe colours which become tranfparent in oil, fuch as 
lake, Pruffiaii Wue, aind browi^ pink» aM frequently nfed 
Without the ^bc^ixtdre of white/ or an<y other op^kt pig- 
kient; by which' nVeani the lint of the ground' #n wbiclt 
they are laid retains, in fd^ne d^ree^ its ford^; andthe real 
colouri produced ih pointing, is *the eombined efibd of 
both. This ts caifed ghzing; and' the pigments endued 
With the properly of be'eomiiig ifranfpiarant hi oiU «re c$ikM 
glazing cotourSi 

' As colours are obtained froni various fubftanoes^ the 
means of pi»eparing them are coiif*H|uently rarious; (i^nhk 
being of a fimple' natcire^ ^id' iNequiriog. ^f>ly to be putified 
and redueed to a prop^ cenfifteoee or texture^* and others 
being compoundl of dtibrent bo^es, to-be foi^med only. by 
complex pfoceflbft. It is' therefore i^ry difficult, to give 
fuch general diredlions, for the making every fort of colour 
as may be intelligible to all; the utenfils to be employed, 
as well as the methods to be purfued^ being/uch asbejonf 
to different arts aj»d. trades. 

Where, nevertheWs, fimple means, and the ufe of fuch 
utenfils as are generally known, may be fufficient to per- 
form what is wanting, it is heft to avoid all technical terms, 
and more complex methods of operation, a4opting fuch a 
mode of inftruftion as may be univerfally iatellig^bk:— 
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We hmt proceed to tbe nft&re and jMreptfirfioii of 1^ dif« 
feient cokmrSf as they follow ia their cla&s* 



CLASi L* Of RED COLOURS. 

V&miiiLLioNt is one of tbe moft ufc^fol colours in every 
kind of painting; except enamel or on glafs.; as it is of a 
moderate price, ipaids to great advantage in any kind of 
work, and ftands or boldi its colour extremely well. It 
9ay be prepared, in great perfeAion by ,tbe following pro* 



*' Take of qoickfilver eighteen pounds, of flowers of 
'* fulphur fix pounds^ melt the fulptuir in an earthen pot; 
^ and pour in the quickfilver gradually , being alfb geBt}]r 
^' warnled; and ftir tbem well ti^ether, with the iwtSk 
<* end of a tobacco-pipe. But if, from the effenre&eoce^ 
^< on adding the latter quantities of the quidLfilver, thejr 
^ take fire, extinguifli it by throwing a «^t cloth (whi^ 
^ ihould be had ready) over the veffel. When the mafs 
<< is cold, powder it, fo that the feveral parts may be well 
^< mixed together^ But it is not neceflary to reduce it, Iqr 
*' nicer levigation, to «i impalpable ftate. Having then 
'' prepared an oblong glafii body, or fablimer, by coatbg 
. *' it well with fire-lute over the whole furface of the glafs^ 
<< and working a prop^ rim ef the (ame round it, by 

« Clam I. UD. 
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*« vhkh'it may be hung in the furnace ih ftich af manner 
. <« that one half of • it miiy be expofed-fo theatre, • fix it ift 
'* a proper fumaoce, and let the powdered mafB be put 
" into it, fo as to neatly fiH the part :thjit |? within the 
*< furnace ; a piece of ^ broken tile being laid over the . 
•'•mouth of (he glafs.; Sublime then the contents,"* with as 
" ftrong a heat as maybe ufed without blowing the fumes 
^^ of the Vermillion out of the mouth of the fublimer: 
** When the fublimation is over, which may be perceived 
••'by the abatement of the jheat toiVards the top of the tody? 
'• difcontinue the fire; and, after the body is cold, tak^ ii^ 
•• out bf 'the furnace, and*" break it: coHcA then together* 
•'*aIlfBe' parts of the fubliined cake, feparating carfefolly 
^-from Hhem any drofs that may have' been left at the 
* -fibttom of the body, as alfo any ligliter %bftanc'e that 
^ may have formed in the neck, and appears to .be dif- 
^ fimilar to the reflfi Levigate the more perfeft part'; and, 
•• when reduced to fine powder, it will be vermiffion proper* 
^■fornfe: but on the perfcftnefs of levigation, depends, 
^* in fL great degree, tlie brFghtnefs and goodnefs of the 
«* vermllHon. Id order therefore to perform this, it* is 
•' ftecefiary that two ir Arrfe mills of diflferent "clofenisfs 
•4^ ihould be employed, and the lail (houldbeof Itecl, and 
" iet as finely as p&ffible." " 

It is common, perhftps general, for dealers to fophifticate. 
Tcrmillion with red lead. But to deteft with ceitainty the 
fraud, both with refpeft to the general faft, [and\the pro- 
portion, qfe the following means : * X;- ^ 

<* Take af fmall, but known quantity of f^imiltton, 
<* fufpeftcd to be adulterated, and put it irtto a Wulcitrle; 
«« having firft mixed with it about the fame quantity, , in 
*« bulk, of charcoal duft: put the crucible into a common 
** fire, having firft covered it with a leffcr crucible inverted 
D ' '..... ^ . ^ ■ ■ 
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<^ iQto'it; and givea heat fitftcientto'f oft lead; whciltli^ 
^ crttcible> beklgt taketrotit of the* iire> ftfrald be^ welf 
** fliakeR^ by fttiktngit againA the groirod. If dnrlii^s^* 
** edraduiteratiiHYllad been ptaiStifedy the lead will be1iAit)<f 
<< reduced to its aietaAine flate, in th^ bottom of the' crucible; 
** zndr beiii^ weighed, and compared with th^ quantity of 
** cinnabaF thart Was* piit info the crucirbki^ tht piropovtioif 
<* of the adtilteraHiton may. be tJiencc cbrbiniy ktiotwnV 
** But, if no lead> be foUfid in the crucible^ it may be ts^]f^ 
«* inferred, that no red lead hdd been commisf with* tW 
« verdiiflion/* 

NATIVE CINNABAR, 

Is found naturally formed in the earth, though felddih* 
fo pure as to be fit foe the ufes of painting, at leaft without' 
being purified by fubHniation. Th-e nwftdken nofiotl that 
it would ftand better than verin'ilfion, bidcatife it wks a Na- 
tural produfltonr, hti« midc it to be covetcfd by painters who 
are curious in colours. It is, however, not worth tftfeir 
while to be foHcitotis abou€ if, as it neve# excelled the beft' 
Vermillion in brightnefs; and what rs generalfy foltf fof 
it ir a pigmettt cbrtpounded' of quickfjJv^r an<l fti^hur* 

j RED LEAD, or MINUM. 

The goodneft of ^ed lead may be feen by. its brightneftj 
and a mixture of any kind will make it of a dull ap"peari 
ance. It is on this account not fo liable to be fophifticated, 
as white lead or vermillion. It is- lead' calcined, till it ac- 
quires a proper degree of colour^ by expofing it with a- large 
furface 'to the fire. ^ 
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SCARLET (MEBi^ 

Is an ochrou8». earthy, or rather irony fubftance, and 
is the baiis of green yitriol, feparated from the acid of the 
vitriol by caloination* It is a kind of orange fcarlet colour^ 
and rivals any of the native okers, from its, certainty of 
ftanding, and extreme ftrength and warmth, either as a 
ground, or in the ihade of camationfi. It is ufeful as a 
colour in any kind of painting; the manner of its prepara- 
tion is as follows; 

" Take of green vitriol or copperas,| any quantity; and 
" being put*into a crucible, of which it will fill two thirds, 
** fet it on a common fire to boil (taking care that it do 
•' not boil over) till the matter be nearly dry; when it 
** will be greatly diminifhed in quantity. Fill then the 
'^ crucible to the fame height again, and repeat the boiling 
** and replenifKing,, till the crucible be filled with dry 
*' matter. Take it then from this fire, and put it into a 
/' wind-furnace; or, if the quwitity be fmall, it may be 
*' continued in the fame fire, the coals being heaped up. 
<^ round it. Let the contents be calcined there till they 
*' become of a red colour when cold; which muft be exa- 
*' mined by taking a little of the inatter out of the middle, 
'' and fuffering it to cool ; for fo long as it remains hot, 
** the red colour will not appear, though it be fufficiently 
'< calcined. When duly calcined, take the oker out of 
'* the crucible while hot, and put it into water, in- which 
** the parts of the broken crucible may be foaked likewife, 
'< to obtain more eafily what (ball adhere to them ; and flir 
** tlie oker well about in the water, that all the remaining 
*' vitriol may be melted out of it. Let it then fettle, and 
** when the water appears clear, pouj: it off, and add a frefh 
*' quantity; taking out all the broken pieces of the crucible ; 
D 2 " 
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** and proceed as before ; repeating feveral times this treat- 
*' men t with frefli quantities of water. Then purify the 
" okerfrom any remaining foulnefs by waftimg over; and 
" having.brought it to a proper ftate of drynefs, by drain- 
*' ing off the fluid by a filter, in which the paper muft be 
<• covered with a linen cloth, lay it to dry. on boards." 

COMMON INDIAN RED, 

Is fubftituted in place of the real kind brought from the 
Eafl-Indies : ferving equally well for common purpofes» 
giving a tint verging to fcarlet, (varying from the true 
Indian red, which is greatly inclined to the purple), and on 
account of its warm, though not bright colour, it is much 
ufed, as wdl in finer as coarfer paintings in oil. It is af- 
forded cheap and may be thus managed : *. 

'* Take of the caput mortuam, or oker, left in the if'oa 
** pots after the diftillation of aquafortis from nitre and 
" vitriol, two parts, and of the caput mortuum or colco*' 
" thar, left in the long necks after the diftillation of oil of ^ 
" vitriol, one part ; break the lumps found among them, 
" and put them into tubs witK a good quantity of water ;- 
** and having let them ftand for a day or two, frequently 
«* ftirring them well about, lade off as much water as can' 
" be got clear from them ; and add a frefti quantity, repeat- 
** ing the fame treatment till all the falts be waflied out, 
"and the water come off nearly infipidi The red powder 
** whiclih remains muft then be wafhed over, and, being 
"freed from thfe water, laid out to dry. 

" When this is defigned for nicer purpofes, it fhould be 
" waftied over again in bafons, the grofs manner of lading 
" it out of one tub into another, not fitting it always com- 
<* pktely to fuch ends." 
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VENETIAN RED. 

Ufeful to hoofe-painters, in iroitating mahogany, and is a 
iiatire.redoker inclining to fcarlet, and eafily prepared by 
mixing it with tlie colcothar or caput mortuuoit taken out 
of the . aquafortis pots and waihed over. It requires no 
othet preparation for uie thah to be well ground with oil^ 
ttnlefs when it is ufed in miniature painting— <*wfaen it 
fhould be waftied oVer with the utmoft care. 

SPANISH BROWN, 

Refembles the Venetian red very much in colour, but is 
^ fouler ; it is a native pigment, and is ufed much in the fame 
flate nature produces it i being dug up in feveral parts ^f 
> England. No other preparation is needful than freeing it 
well from ftones and filth, and grinding it with oil to. ren- 
der it fit for colourmen, in the preparation of cloths for 
^idluresy and other coarfe work. 

Calcined or burnt TE'RRk <// SIENNA, 

^s originally yellow ; but, when moderately calcined, be-* 
comes an orange red, thopgh not very bright. It is ^na-* 
live oker, brought hither from Italy in the ftate in which 
it is naturally found. It is calcined by putting lumps of it 
either in a crucible, or naked in a common fire, and ionti-. 
nuing it there till the colour be changed from yellow to 
red. It is exceedingly ufeful in oil-painting, and admits 
of no adulteration : it may be diftinguifiied from othe^ 
ochjtaus earths by Us femi^tranfparency. 

D 3 
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CARMINE, 

Is^ briglitclniiiibaBolQiir, ;of greit (achrABta^ <in*(iaint«, 
iogt as well 4n,)vr«ler ^s iTarntih : ' the. prepai:iiti<in of it is 
tk^pt a (ec,mt 'by thofe^who ^prbpate atMn pierfeflipn ; <aad 
^he^fiipciriority of Ihe Ercaeh carmine t flieiw.8 that the^fo- 
.peMiietbodtft wanting in^Eiiglana-<^tkoiigfa ifoiBe wrongljr 
}attribiile4he'eKcellenoe taqaaUtiesin theairtaod^ivtiterf^f 
France* These are federal n-ecipes :fbr this colottr, :faat 
rather than infert imperfect inftrti^lions for an article of 
great confequence, we chqofe to be filent, 

LAKE, 

^Tbe beft oftwiiat'ps commonly Aid jv^fnade^from -the' co- 
•)ottn«xto£ted fromicariet^nigs^ aiid:depo(Ued'On tW«»^k- 
.base,, wihioh nay begone in the &Uow.iflg:niiaaner : 

' ** T^kea pound ,of the bdl ^ftearl-^^es^ and, halting 
" diflblved them in two .<}uar'ts4^f ^atary^^puvifyi tb^to^by 
•' filtering through paper. Add then to this folution two 
** more quarts of water, and having put in a^ pound of 
" fcarlet (hrcds, procured of the taylors, (which muft be 
" entirely clean), boil them .in.a jpewter bpiler, till ^the 
" ftireds appear to. bare -wboUy loft their fcarlet colowr. 
" Take them^out of the folution and- prefs them well ; dip- 
" ping them after in water and jpneffiag them again, that 
** aJU the fluid they. had imbibed may be.gotfrom them, in 
•* order to be put back to the reft. Take then another 
*Vpoun4of the. fcarlet Jhreds, and repeat the likie treat- 
'* .ment of them; in the fame foktion ; -as alfo a third .and 
*' fourth pound. While this is doiog dlflbive a.poundand 



** half of cttttle-fifli-bone in a pound of ftroksg aqoafortis in 
<< a glafs receiver ; adding, more -of thebone, if it appear 
** 'to , produce ftnyietHiUUion in the ^guafoitit: and, having 
<«; jlrainj»d off this:fpltttion througl^ flanpel, ^po^r it into the 
<< other by degr^s ; p^ferving whether it .profluce any 
^^^eiServefcence on putting in.the la^ quantity : which if it 
^V.do in apy great degree, niore of the cuttle«>fi|h4»ane myfi 
^* be difiblyed in ^quajTortis ; .^pd the ibltttioQ i^ry gradu* 
'* ally added till no ebullition appear to be r;iifed. by it in 
^* the mixture. If thj^g be^prpp^rly inanagedi ^he<fluid.will 
<\|pop;becqme clear at^dcolourlefst and^he tinging partis 
^< .pl^)C^(tra4le4'f^ni the;^reds, tpgetber . iv4th the cuttle- 
** fftibrlioi^, ^411 fubfide to the bottom ^pd form, a crimfon 
^* ;f<?0i^|S|it.r ^,hiph is the lake. The.w^ter mpft then be 
'^' :90ttred q£fa axMl two ^Uons of hard.fpring ..water muft 
** \>t put to the l?ke; and well ilirred. abput to mix them. 
.'< ThiA being likewife poured, off, ;a£ier the lake has again 
^* fettled to the bottom, mufl be . ]|:eplaced by another two 
^^rgallons; and the fame method muft be repeated four or 
^V;fiye tinsea. B\xt if hard water cannot be procured, or the 
<' lake appear too purple, half an ounce of alum Aiould be 
^* added to each quantity of w^ter before it be ufed. When 
M ^he iake is thus fufHciently freed from the falts, it muft 
**rhs^ve the wAter. drained from it in a filter covered with a 
^* linen cloth, which has been fo worn as to have do nap 
<'-or down, remainiog on its furface^ After the lake has 
** been drained to a proper drynefs, it muft be dropped, on 
^* clean bpards, by means of a proper funnel : through 
'^ which, the drops being buffered to. pafs, and reft on the 
^\ board at proper diftances, they will become fmall conea 
•* or pyramids i in which form the lake muft be fuffered to, 
** dry, and the preparation is then completed.'* 
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ROSE PINK. , 

The bafis of this p%inent is principally chalk ; and the 
tinging fuhftance extraAed from Braiil, or Campeachy 
wood. It will hot ftand with oil or water, and is feldon^ 
employed bat for the coarfe work of hoafe pdinters, or for 
paper hanging, unlefs fecured from flying with vamifht 
when^ . if good, it may be fubftituted for lake. It is pre- 
pared as follows : 

** Take brafil wood fix poundsi or three pounds of brafil 
" and three of peaghy wood. Boil them an hour with 
** three gallons of water, in which a quarter of a pound of 
" alum is diffolved. Purify then the fluid by ftraining 
<* through flannel ; and put back the wood into the boiler 
^' with the fame ^quantity of alum, and proceed as before; 
** repeating this a third time. Mix then the three quan- 
<< titles of tin6lure together ; and evaporate them till only 
** two quarts . of fluid remain; which evaporation muft be 
" performed firft in the pewter boiler, and afterwards in a 
** balneo mariae. Prepare in the mean time eight pounds 
'' of chalk by wafliingover; a pound of alum being put 
«* into the water ufed for .that purpofe, which, after the 
*• chalk, is waflied, muft be poured off and fupplied by'a' 
.«* frefli quantity, till the chalk be freed from the fait foriA- 
<* edby the alum ; after which it muft be dried to the con- 
<* fifterice of ftiffclay. The chalk and tindu re, as above 
I' prepared, muft be then well mixed together by grinding ; 
•* and afterwards laid out to dry where neither the fun o» 
** cold air can jeach it; though, if it can be conveniehtly 
** done, a gentle heat may be ufed." 

RED OKER, 

Is a native earth, brought chiefly frojtn Oxfordfhire, and' 
burnt afterwards {by thofe who prepare it) in large ovens. 
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till by calcination it becomes red. It is very ufeftil as well 
in the more delicate as coarfer paintings in oil, for it ftands 
infallibly. For nicer purpofes it ihould be waffaed over ; 
but for others itonay be ufed in the ftate in which it is 
found in th<^ihops. 



Class 11.* Of BLUE COLOURS. 

Ultramarine is a bright blue colour, of the higheft 
yalue in every kind of painting ; being equally ferviceable 
in all, even in enamel. It has a tranTparent efieA in oil, 
and in fome degree in water, and infill (land without the 
leaft hazard of flying. By reafon of its high price, Prufiian 
blue has been much introduced, to the prejudice of paint- 
ing in general; as the (kies of Jand&apes and many other 
parts of modern piftures, ihew the lofs of ultramarine, by 
their changing from a warm or clear blue, to a fkint green 
or olive tint. The methods have been continually varied 
by thofe who have attempted to prepare this pigment. The 
following is the bcft of the more modem : ' 

" Take the lapis lazuli, and break it into very fmall 
«* pieces, or rather a grofs powder ; put it into a crucible, 
" and cover it fecurely, to prevent the coals from falling 
'• ampngft it. Calcine it then with a ftrbng fire, for an 
" hour, if there be any large quantity, or lefs time in pro- 
**. portion ; quench it, when taken out of the fire, in 
** vinegar, ftirring them well together, and fuffer it to re- 

♦ Class II. BLUE. 



Ultramarine. 


Indigo. 


Ultramarine afiies. . 


Smalt. 


PniffiaubUie.. . 


Bice. 


Vcrditcr. 


Litmus, or Utmus, 


Ccndre j)l\ic, or StndcM blue. ^ 





<^« vinegar, ^iscept iii«bit^ftiAj|rdbeT»«oc^<^/for;tiiaift<m*mgtiMe 
« calctnedikpi^ iMiiliiiifgisMkfig; vyi^icti Qp«raU^jit»inttft 
«^' ^hm iim4ereot»iiihftfnifirter'0f^^iat:pr jgl^dt .UIlisxlftMl- 
*^ to the greateil degree of finenefg thofei«>»iM]«[iAy4ifieA. 
<<^ But, if it appear yet too bard to be eafily ground, give 
^< it aQotber,(I^ort,,c»(:cimUioq,v$M[idqu^ncbit a.fecood time 
** in vinegar, Tbe vinegar mull then be walhed off from 
^ii|IWflH|«»4#rt by.tbc^pia*ipg.tQ:itff(^v^ral Xu(»:pj5iye.q\i^ti- 
^ffy^M^cltot^n ^fM»t;ffi^.,^^^ tmfift,te,^PQ«r^d .off 

♦Sheathe i[^^,|AiuiUrl¥»^(^^n w^iliUjcripcUbwUn thfuvfij 
** tajftd. is ^gfda ^fettled ?Jto ^he i)Qtt(nn. Jt ,muft . tben jie 
'**dW<H|nd.,f>n ^oriAyjy %^e,,.)ivitb^,,muUarf. t^l it fee 
.*^.^rfcWy•i»pfJyaab^q,taqd,tbcnd^^ ;,,ia M^bic^fla^cjiti^ 
-"if^ulyrP^fWPi|^?ftp^|1fliK:W* tbe jfoUawigg oc^ueat, J^ 
'♦' of .ftniftwidywpURb ^fper;^Hnce*.i^f ,wJtilte s^^fiij, ,aj^^ 
. <* S^ciiacttMW^^vt^^.^fijc owc^i-^wof rifgijtt iv:.9X,qne,qmce 
■" -WitAftie-rrai^d. of>ii|fo©d pU^ope -puijj^and.a %qai;teri 
•' iiniie.v^^faf^cgelrfifr.by'jWelliogift^ pipkin qv^sr t^ieprc ; 
** and fuffer them to ,boil till tbcgr ^^cquire^fo jftiff aqenic 
'•*-^ft^^, that bei^g dropt iiito waler M?hUe of th}a boiling 
♦* Awty they will not f^-^^d on the furCace of it, hut fosmA. 
'♦* rmM^PfiUh. m^fs f)xl^mp. The cement being thus, formed^ 
^•* -M^yd^poibM^ed out of tbe pipkin in the water, aad made 
^^^ it^o^^kes^ or- rolls for ufe, Ql this cement, tak^ an. 
" qqnt! -weight with that of the calcined lapis lazuli ,aBi4 
fV: i^\t it in a glazeieartben pipkin ; but not fa as ta rea- 
, " der it too fluid. Then add to it the calcined mattef by 
A' very, flow degrees ; fl;irring them together with an ivory 
-^t^ipatula, till the whole appear perfeftly mixed. Being 
-•* thus mixed, heat tho compofition to a fomething greater 
<* degree, and caft it into a large bafon ipU of cold waten 
** When it has cooled *lo a confiftence to bear fiieb trcat«< 
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^' tflWBt, i&Bftad it well like the dough •of brmd, ivfikh the 
«< hands rubbed over with liiifeed oil, till all the parts be 
** thoroughly incorporated with each other* Then make 
<< the mafs into a cake, which may be either kept till feme 
'^^ ^therconyenieiittime in cold water, or immediately pro* 
'*' x«eded wUh in :theibllowiiig' manner : put the cake jnto 
** an^^arthenidifli or^b^foo, the bottom of wbich^lhould be 
^' sttl^bed with liiife^doil; and pour on it iwater oftht 
^'warmth of. blood* Let it ftaad a quarter* of an hour; 
«' .and, as llie iwater. foAens.the cake, it^will: let loofeitbe 
'' • fined: part'iof the oaiciaed matter, .which, ^on^ntlytftir- 
^< 'ring the-water, but without; hMakimg tbe oake, opfepa- 
^'.^xati^gritrintolefTer' pacts, will be:fofpended m-the^water, 
'*^ and ^uft^be poured off wilhit into anotbfr veflel. The 
^< .^uaatily of watsermuftrbecthen r«now€f^,^nd the feme 
*' operation repeated a fecond or third time : and, as the 
** mafs appears flack, in affording the colour, it muft be 
" moved and ftirred, tn^themamier of kneading, with the 
«« ivory fpatula, but not broken into fragments .orfipall 
'' parts ; and when fo much of the colour is extt^&t^,-^ 
" to render itneceffary for the obtainii^g mor<?,..thefhfat4|f 
'^ the water muft be increafed to the greateft^degDee* ^^f^ 
*' quantities of the calcined matter (whiph.is.iiaw the t]lt{^ 
** marine) that were firft waihed off, and ffpear sof |||e 
^* fame degree of deepnefs ^nd brightneffi, .ni^y^Jbe^^t.tO'* 
^ ** gether ; and the fame of thofe of the feqcnd degree; ; the 
** hft wafhings making a third. The y^atervbdf^«thi|ei 
^' poured off from each of thefe parcels, put on a lixivium 
** formed of two ounces of f^lt .of tartar, or^ p^arl^aibes, 
^' dHToIved in a pint of water, and filtered tbrougI\»|i|pfr 
** after the folution is cold. This lixiviiun miift be put on 
** boiling, hot, and t|ie ultramarine ftirred wellabout in it ; 
<* and then the mixture fet to cool. The powder b^j^; 
« fttbfided, the clear lixivium muft be poured off, and clean 
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** water put in its place ; which mull be repeated till the 
«* whole of th^ fsiltsof thelixifium are waflied away; The 
f' ultramarine moft afterwards be dried; and will be then 
^' duly prepared- for ufc." 

Ultramarine is fubjedl to be" adulterated, on account of 
its great price. This is frequently done by a precipitation of 
copper, made by alkaline fait, and is very injurious; |)e- 
Cm{G the magiftery of copper (if the ultramarine fophifticat- 
cd with it be ufed in painting, either with oil or water) 
will change its hue atid turn black. And, in enamel paint- 
ing, as foon as fluxed, it will become a green, and confe- 
quently makejthe effeft of the ultramarine vary from what 
> is intended. This fraud may be eafily dete£led by pouring 
fome diluted fpirit of nitre on a fmall quantity ; which, if 
there be any copper, will foon dilfolve, and form a greehifh 
blue foltttion. 

ULTRAMARINE ASHES. 

After the ultramarine has been' extradled fiiom the lapis 
lazuli, the refiduum or remains form this pigment. And 
when the operation of extrafting the colpur has not fuccced- 
ed well, aconfiderabie fliare of the ultramarine is left behind 
with the recrement, and greatly enhances the worth of 
the aihes; for of courfe the value of the latter is inferior to 
tlje foriner, but it is flill fubjeft to adulteration, which may 
l>e difcoverfed by putting fome of it into a fmall quantity of 
f^irit of nitre, and if there be any copper in it, it will be 
tinged green. It is prepared as follows: 

" Take the cement of the ultramarine, which remains 
^'♦after the colour is extrafted, and mix it with four times 
V its weight of -linfced oil. Let the mixture be fet in a . 
** glazed pipkin over the fire, and when it is thus boiled a 
f* ihort tiine, put it into a glafs vejSel fufficiently large tf> 
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" contain it, of a cylindrical figure : of which veffel the 
** diameter muft be fmall in proportion to the length. But 
'< care mud be taken, that the matter, when put into this 
** 'gla(s, be cool enough not to endanger the breaking it» 
** This glafs muft then be jput into a balneum mariae, 
" 'which tnuftbe made as hot as poflible without boiling, 
♦* and kept there till the coloiir ajipears to be all fubfided 
*' to the bottom* The oil muft then be poured off, till 
•• the colour appears to rife with it ; and th6 remainder, 
•* with the colour in it, muft be put into another glafs of 
** the fame kind with as much frefti oil as will rife five of 
** fix inches above the colour. This glafs muft be treated; . 
. *' in the fame manner as the firft: obfervinor when the 
** colour has fubfided, tlie oil muft be poured oflT, and a 
** frefli quantity put in its place. This having been like- 
** wife poured off, the colour muft then be well waflied, 
'* to free it from the remaining oil, firft in boiling water, 
" and afterwards in fome of the lixivium abovementioned, 
** made boiling hot alfo. As much of the lixivium being 
** poured' off, when the colour has fubfided, aaxan be fc- 
•• parated from it that way, the colour muft be thoroughly 
** freed from the' remainder by frequent ablutions with 
*• clean water: after which the water muft be taken off 
*' by the means above direfted for the ultratnaricej tilt th«- 
." matter be of a proper degree of moifture for grinding. ^ ^^Jt- 
" muft then be thoroughly Veil ground on a porphyry, and. 
** waftved over; that all the harder and infufficiently cal-V 
** cined parts may be reduced to an impalpable powder,- 
** in order to which, the* remaining groffer parts, after the 
** finer have been feparated by the wafliing over, muft"* b^ 
** again ground till the wh9le be perfe£^ly fine. The 
' ** fame means muft be afterwards ufed to, bring the aihes to 
** a dry powder that were before direfted for the ultra* 
*' marine." 
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BRUSBiAM BLU£» 

Is the earth of alum, combined witfi the fixed falphur of 
animal or vegetable coali and may be made from alflioft 
any animal fubftance; but it is generally made of thecoal of 
Ubod only. It is, ufeful in all kinds of paintipg, bst 
enamel; and prepared to different degrees of brigbtneb 
^d ftrehg^h. The common kind found in the fhops^. 
and fold at very low prices, can be little depended upon in 
paintings of confequence; therefore it fliould be prepared 
perfefty and in the true manner: and then, confidering die 
high price of ultraioarine and the foulnefs of the indigo, it 
may be truly deemed a very valuable acquifidon to. the art 
of painting. 

** Take of blood any quantity; and evaporate it toper« 
** fe£t drynefs. Of this dry blood, powdered, take fix 
" pounds, and of the beil pearl-afhes two pounds: mix 
" them well together in a glafs or ftone mortar; and then 
'* put the mixt matter into large crucibles or earthem 
^* pots; and calcine it in a furnace; the top of the cruciblo- 
•'. or pot being covered with a tile, or other fuch con* 
" venicnt thing, but not luted. The calcination fhonld 
** be continued, fo long as any flame appears to iiTue from 
" the matter; or rather till the flame become flender and 
" blue; for if the fire be very ftrong, a fmall flame would 
" arife for a very long time, and a great part of the tinging 
** matter would be diflipated and loft. When the matter 
" has been fufficiently calcined, take the veffels which con- 
" tain it oiit of the fire; and, as quickly as poffible, throw 
'* it into two or three gallons of water; and, as it foa-ks 
*' there, break it with a wooden fpatula, that no lumps 
*' may remain. Put it then into a proper tin veflel, and boil 
** it for the fpace of three quarters of an hour or more^ 



" Filter it while hot through paper in tin cullenders, and 
'< pafs fome water tbrinighitfte^'fiGGir when it is run dry 
«< to wa(h out the remainder of the lixinum of the blood 
*' and pearl- a(hes; the earth Remaining in the filter may 
'* be then thfown away* In the mean tim%; difTolve. 
** of clean alum four pounds, and of green vitriol or cop.- 
** peras two pounds, in three gallons of* water. Add this 
** folution gradually to the filtered lixivium, fo long as any/ 
"' efFervefcence appears io arife on the mixture ; but, when 
*' no ebullition or fermenJt follows the admixture, ceafe to 
*< put in more. Let the mixture then ffand at re(V^ and, 
<* a green powder will be precipitated: from which,, wbien 
•< it has thorougshly fubfided, the clear part of (tie fluid 
"' nwft be poured off, and frefti water put in its place, and- 
" ftirred well about with the green po\^der; and, after a 
" proper time of fettling, this water muft be poured off 
" like the firft. Take then of fpirit of fait double the. 
«* weiffbt of the g/een vitriol which was fcontained in the 
** quantity of folution of vitriol and alum> added to the 
** lixivium, which will foon turn the green matter to a blue 
<♦ colour; and, after fome time, add a proper quantity of 
'< water, and waib the' colour in thie fame manner as ha$ 
•• been direfted for lake, &c/ and, when properly walhed, 
<« proceed in the fame manner to dry it in lumps of con- 
" venient fize*'* 

The brightnefs, deepnefs, and coolnefs of Pruflian blue, 
are proofs of its goodnefs ; for with thefe qualities it may be 
depended upon in (landing well, Sophiftication, or any 
thing amifs in the procels,-may be feen by its being more 
foul and purple* 
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VERDITER/ 

Is formed by adding a due proportion of chalk to a folu« 
tion of copper, made by refiners in precipitating the filver 
from the aquafortis, in t^ie operation called parting. Ver- 
diter is to be had at a cheap rate from the refiners, who 
are at no expence in making it, but that of the chalk and 
labour. The manner in which it may be beft done by 
. them is as follows : 

'^ Take any quantity of chalk, and having rendered it 
" fufficiently fine by wafhing over carefully, add it gra- 
'• dually to the folution of copper, fo long as any change 
*• appears to be produced by it from the ebullition excited; 
** or the due proportion may be perceived by the fluid 
'* lofing its green tinge and becoming colourlefs. Let it 
*' then ftand at reft till the fediment be fubfided, and pour 
** off the clear part of the fluid from the powder; adding 
<* in it its place clean water, which muft be feveral times 
•' renewed till thp falts be, entirely waflied out. The 
^< fediment, which is the verditer, muft be afterwards freed 
" from the fluid by filtering through paper covered with 
*' a cloth, and laid out in lumps of a middling fi;:e to dry/* 

Thofe .who defire to make verditer themfelves, may 

prepare ^the folution of copper, by adding copper filings 

gradually to aquafortis of any kind, or putting plates of 

copper in it; and then proceeding as is above dire£led for 

. the refiner's folution. 



BLEU de CENDRES; or SANDERS BLUE. 

If enquiry is made at the colour, ihops for this .article, 
nothing is to be found under the name but common ver- 
diter, or a fpecies of it where the precipitation of the copper 
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appears to be nrade in part upon ftarch as well as chalk. It 
may be prepared as follows : 

" Take of the refiners folution of copper made in the 
" precipitation of filver from the fpirit of nitre ; ox diffolve 
<* copper in fpirit of nitre or aquafortis, by throwing in 
/' filings or putting' in flips of copper gradually, till all 
« effervefcence ceafe. Add to it of ftrach finely powdered, 
*' the proportion of one fifth or Hxth of the weight of the 
" copper diffolved. Make then a folution of pearl afhes, 
" and filter it; and put gradually, to the folution of copper, 
" as much as will precipitate the whole of the copper; 
" which may be known by the fluid's becoming clear and 
" colourlefs, though before highly tinged with green. 
** Wafli the powder, which will be precipitated, in the 
«^ manner direfted for lake, &c. and, when it is fo well 
** drained of water by means of a filter, as to be of a proper 
^' confidence, grind the whole well together, and lay it out 
«• to dry." 



INDIGO. 

This was formerly almoft the only blue colour ufed in 
painting. It is made in the Spanifti Weft-Indies, by means 
of putrefaftion from certain plants, and a coagulation by the 
air. It cannot (as far as is hitherto known) be prepared in 
.tbfte colder climates, on account of the tender nature of the 
plants which produce it. The indigo brought from the 
French, or our own plantations, is foul, and greatly inferior 
in brightnefs to that formerly imported hither from the 
Spaniards, it being equal to the Pruflian blue for fome pur- 
pofes ; and there is no other preparation neceflary. to ufing 
it in painting, except a perfeft levigattion* - ^ '. 



:. :'^ 
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SMALT. 

Smalt is made from glafs ground to a powder, and colour-* 
cd with zafFer ; or prepared from fluxing to the proportion 
of glafs, one feventh part of zaffer, or more or lefs, accord- 
ing to the degree of deepnefs required. ' It will not work' 
w\th either bruih or pencil; but, by ftrewing it upon any 
ground of oil-paint while wet, it makes a bright blue fliinin^ 
furface, proper for large fan-dials, and other fuch applica- 
tions. In enamel-painting, and in painting on glafs, it is 
of great ufe. 

BICE. 

At prefent feveral compofitions of indigo and verditer 
with chalk, and other cheap fubftances, are fold in this 
name; but the true kind is fmalt, reduced to a fine powder 
by leyigation. From its unfuitable texture, it is now 
greatly difufed, or it makes a light warm blue colour, and 
was formerly ufed in oil, but more frequently in water- 
colours, tf* 

LITMUS or LATMUS. 

V Water painting is the only kind in which this can be 
nfed, and as it is brought from Holland at a very cheap 
rate, it were almoft needlefs to give the preparation. But 
if any are defirous, for curiofity, to know the procefs, it is 
formed from archal, a fpecies of mofs, brought from the 
Canary and Cape de Verd Iflands, and prepared as follows: 
^' Add quick line and putrified urine, or fpirit of urine 
** diftilled from lime, to thetirchal, previoufly bruifed by 
" grinding. This mixture muft be fufFered to ftand till it 
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** acquires a very t»Iue colour* After which the fluid muft 
f * b^ fuffeted to evaporate, and the remaining inafs, when 
^f it is of die confifteace of a pafte, muft be laid on boards 
«< to di^y in %uare lumps." 

If it is ufed in mihiatur^ jointings, care rnoft be taken 
4>f the apl^oach of acid, for ttiat changes it inftantly from 
blue to red ; though it will fland if no fuch accident in** 
tervene* 



Class III.* Of YELLOW COLOURS. 

KlHP's yellow, ]ivhen prepared well (which muft be 
4one by JitiKing fulphur and arlenic l?y 'fublloiation) is an 
extrem^y bright cptpi^r, and a true yellow,' but when 
pii^ed vflth white lead> and fevera^ pther pigmentf, i^ 
cplomr fUes .01 ph^lig^s: this defe^'i, joined to its naufeous 
iinelly and th^ nation 9fi^ being a ft^Png poifon, renders it 
Ii0p)eafing9 and ^a^fes it to be reje£ied liy many. Never* 
^Ie&, it imy be ufed on many occafions, with great ad- 
vantag^f not o^y as a yellow, but by mixing it with 
blu/B pigtnents, a^d forQiing a gfjeen. King's yellow is 
prepared as follows : 

** Take of arfenic powdered, and flowers of fulphur, 
•• in the proportion of twenty of the firft to one of the 

• C1.A88 III. YELLOW. 

Kingfs yellow. Common orpiment. 

}7^ples yeUov. Gail atones. 

VclJoV oker. 7frra it Siema unburnt. 

Dutch pinlu Turpeth mieral. 

Eo^iih pink. YcUow berry -waih. 
Lig^t pinlEk Turmeric wafh. 

Gamboge. " Zedoary waih. 
Maftioot. Tinaureof faffron. 

Et 
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'< fecond: and having put them into a fublimer, fublime 
*' them in a fand heat. The operation being over, the 
** king's yellow will beJbunjd in the upper part of the glafs, 
*' which muft be carefully feparated from any capnt 
** mortuum, or foul parts that may be found in the glafs 
•* with it. It muft be afterwards reduced to an equal 
" powder by levigation.** 



NAPLES YELLOW. 

The neighbourhood of Naples is faid to produce this 
pigment naturally: of the truth of this we are dubious, 
but certain that it is brought from abroad. It is a yellow 
rather inclining to the orange; feldom ufed but in oil 
painting, where it is generally found to ftand. well. It is 
brighter than other yellows at prefent in ufe, es^cept the 
king's yellow ; but if it touch iron along with the teaft 
watry moifture, it will he changed by it, for which reafon 
care fliould be taken to employ an ivory fpatula, inftead of 
a pallet knife, dtiring the grinding of it with oil, which is 
the only preparation praftifed on it, as it does not well bear m 
levigation with water. 



YELLOW OKER. 

The fubftance of this is a mineral earth, found in dif- 
fet;ent places, of various , degrees of purity. There is no 
other -preparation neceflary but levigation, and freeing it 
properly from dirt and other matter. It is a valuable 
colour, being a true yellow that will not fly in the leaft, 
and its texture fuits it for all kinds of painting. Notwith- 
ftanding its utility it ought to be of low price. 
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DUTCH PINK. 

As this colour will not bear well. to be worked in oil » 
nor can be depended upon with regard to its (landing, it is 
.ufed principally for coarfer purpofes in watjsr, and is fome- 
times prepared in the fame manner with ftarch and white 
lead; but the following preparation is very cheap and eafyt 
and makes it to perfection ; 

"^Take of French berries one pound, and of turmeric 
** ,XQot powdered four ounces i boil them in n gallon of 
** water two hours, and then flrain off the tin^ure through 
** flannel, and boil it again with an ounce of alum till it be 
** evaporated to one quart. Prepare in the oiean time four 
** pounds of chalk, by wafliing it over, and afterwards 
*♦ drying it, and mix the chalk with the tinfture, by grind- 
** ing them together; and then lay out the Dutch pink 
^* thus made to dry on boards." 

As it fhould be a full gold coloured yellow and very 
bright^ any adulteration may be difcoverqd by the eye*. 

ENGLISH PINK. 

Prepare this in the fame manner^ and with the fame in^ 
gredients as the Dutch, only increafing the quantity of 
chalk, to vender it of an inferior quality; it being the fame, 
only lighter and cokxi^u 

" * . UGHT PINK. 

The only kind fit for ufe in oil painting is prepared in 
the following manner: 

" Take of French berries one pound, boil them with a 
<< gaUDH of water for an hour; and "having ftrained of^ 

• Add of fugar poured on a diifolution of martial vitriol produces a yeUoyir 
precipitate, fuperior to Dutch pink. 

^3 . 
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" the fluid, add to it .two potnids of pearl aflies, difiblted 
" and purified by filtering through paper. ' Precipitate 
«* with alum diiTolved in v^ter, by tfddliig t^ie fplttttpn 
^< gridually^ fo Ibhg ds any ebilllifi(^ flisll ap)ieftr to fife 
" rdifiid ih the wixtdre. Whenifie ftdiittent has thorqb^ 
« ly fnbfided, podr off the water frdm it, and #a(h it ^ith 
•• fcyeral retaewed quantities of wi^CT, proceieOh^g as K^ 
•* been before directed in the cafe tif the I^kfe, &t. draiii off 
*' the remaining fluid in a filter with'a paper corered with 
'< aliHeh clbth; and, IsUlly, dry it on hoMs in ffliaQ 
•* fquare pieced/' 



GAMBOGE, 

Nq yellow is of greater fervlce in water coTbuts;; t^afily 
^iflblving to a milky donfiftehce, frofai the (late ih whibti it 
arrives* It is a gum produced in the katl Indies, and 
nothing but the addition of water is wanting to pi'epare it 
for iife. 



MASTICOT, *^ 

As this is not a yery brijght colour it is little ufed; or i^ 
will ftand^perfe^ly ih oil or in water; it works with the 
pencil better than moft other pigments, and certainly m(ght 
be made very ufeful by putting flake white^ or white lead, 
on an earthen or ftpne diffi before a ftrong fire; and con- 
tinuing it tbpre till the colour be fufficie^tly yellow. The 
calcination being finiflied, the parts which are pf the defired 
tint muft be picked out from the r?ft and put together^ 
For with the. greateft care, it is difficult to calcine the whole 
equally. "^ Grinding with oil is the only preparation i^e- 
ceflairy to the ufing of it. 
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COMMON ORPIMENT. 

It is generally difagreeable to meddle with this, on 
account of its naufeous fmell and poifonous quality ; being 
a foflil body compofed of arfenic and fulphur, with a mix*- 
ture frequently of lead, and Ibmetimes other metala. In 
its Dnreiined Hate' it is only tifeful to colour the matted bot- 
toms of chairs, or other coarfe work j but if purified by 
iublimation it becomes king's yeUow« 



GALL STONES. 

The real kind are found in the gall bladder or like duAk 
of beafts; and require nothing more than rubbing with 
water (as gathboge) to diflblve them to a dark warm yellow, 
Btit as tbefe are not always to be procured, a fiftitious kindj 
of eqnal fervice, may be made as follows : 
• * ^* Take a quart of the bile of oxen, as frefii as poilible* 
'•* Put it into a proper pewter veffel, and fet it to boil in 9 
** balneo mariae; havihg added to it a quarter of an ounce 
** of clear gum arabic. Evaporate the whole to about an 
** eighth ; and then remove it into a china cup or bafcm of 
♦* proper fize, and evaporate it to drynefs; colie£ting it 
** into a mafs as It becomes of a ftiff confiftence,*' 



TERRA J/ SIENNA mburnt. 

Mention has been made of this pigment being a native 
ochrous earth, brought from Italy; that palcination changes 
it from yellow to red ; therefore thofe that choofe to ufe 
it as a yellowi fiio^ld take care to have it extremely w^U 
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levigated, as it will ferrc for a deeper (hade by many de* 
grees than any of the ptber okersi ^nd of » fuperior bright-^ 



TURPETH MINERAL. 

This for ufe is much fuch another colour in yellow aa 
Vermillion in red, and will ftand equally well with that. 
It is a preparation of mercury, by calcining it together with 
oil of vitriol, and is 'much brighter than any other yellow 
ufed in oil, except king's yellow. The preparation: 

*♦ Take of pure quickfilver, and oil of vitriol, each fix 
*' pounds. Put them into a retort, to which, (being placed 
*f in a fand bath), fit on a receiver, and diftil them with a 
•* ftrong fire, while any fames appear to rife into tho 
^' receiver; urging it at lad with as great a beat as the, 
** furnace will bear. When the retort is again cold, 'rcr 
** move it out of the fand bathj and having broken it, tak^ 
" the white mafs, which will be found at the bottom of it, 
** and break it to a grofs powder, and having put it in a 
** glafp mpftar, pour water on it, which will immediately 
.** convert it to a yellow colour. Let it next be thoroughly 
f* grx>und in this mortar, \|utb water, and afterwards waflied 
** with feveral fucceffive quantities. It muft then be 
'* thoroughly wejU levigated on a ftqne, and dried." 



Tie YELLOW WASH, from the French Berries. 

" Take a pound qf the French berries, and put to them 
a gallon of water, with half an ounce of alum: boil them 
an hour in a pewter veffel, kni then filter off the fluid, 
through paper, if it be defigned for nicer purppfes, or 
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« flannel for xno^e ordinary* Put theni a^n into the 
'^ faoHer, and evaporate the fluid till the colour appears of 
** the ftrength defired ; or part may be taken out while left 
*« ftrong, and the teft evaporated to a proper body." 

It may be ufed in water as a waflting colour, and is ap- 
plicable to many material purpofeSi as it ntiay be made of al« 
moft any degree of deepnefs, 

TURMERIC WASH. 

The gum made from the turmeric-root diflblved in water, 
fcrvpsfor the fi^me purpofes of the.yellow-be*rry-wafli; but 
to proQure a bright tin£ture» it muft be diflblved in fpirit of 
wine inftead of water, by the following method : 

** Take two ounces of proof fpirit, and add to it one 
*' ounce of water. Being put into ^ proper phial^ add* two 
^^ drams of turmeric root in powder. Shake them well to- 
^* gether, and then let them ftand three or four days, re- 
^* peating the fliaking as often as convenient ; and a ftj^ng 
♦* tinfture will be thus obtained." 

TINCTURE e^ SAFFRON. ': 

It makes a good fliade for gamboge or other light brigiht 
yellows : >y pouring hot water on the beft Englifli faffroh 
. in a proper phial or other veflel ; which' ihould be placed 
for fome time in a heat next to that which would make 
water boil; and the tindure ihould then be filtered from 
the dregs through a piece of linen cloth. 

^ ZEDOARY WASH. 

Take an ounce of zedoary-root, and boil it in a quart of 
water till the water appears fufliciently tinged to a yellow: 



iifihtftt it liif^pgh.'Uiieii and it nSAbt a^ften^rcMmaribta 
\«an be made^of^tun^flc witfaeot i^itkB of wine, ^nd 10 vsl* 
4«aUe for nnvjr^tiUr^fei iti'jMptipg trith w^tar oolbQiB, ss 

CUlf IV.* or GREEN COLOURS. 
VERDIGRISE. 

Let the pulp of glAp^ of iihy fU^h acia remain upon cop* 
per ; and the ruft formed by its corro five action is ;irerdi-» 
f fife. It is bfbught from tfi'afice afad Italy hithfef, and 
ih&kes a blu^-^greish eoloui* in p^itlt ; but will Hot (l^hd in 
^h It IhoUld h^^6 a fm^TI admiktufe uf yellow 'to rcndef it 
a true greefi* 

CHRYStALS «f VERblGRlSE ; caJkd 

•♦Take of the beft verdigrife four ounces, and of dif- 
•' tilled vinegar two quarts. The verdigrife being .well 
^* pounded, let them be put into a circulating veilel, that 
^* may be formed of a mattrafs (which is a round bodied 
/^gl^ft with aloQg ftraight neck) and a Flor etee flaik ; 
•* ^ which muft have ite seek inverted into the mattrafs, the 
** thick ei|d being broken off. This circulating ve0el muft 
.^* be placed in a gentle fand^^heat, or other warm fituation, 
r^\ where it mud continue, being frequently ihaken, till the 
** vinegar has diifoived as much as it can of the/ verdigrife. 
•' Remove the verdigrife and vinegar then into a proper 

♦ Claw IV. GREEN, 
V€it6^Me. Fnifiian green. 

IHftiUed velidigijife, or chryftjda Terra verte. 
of verdlgr^e* Sap green. 
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^ ijkfs for deeantiogthe fkiia^ iihen H fliaH lioeome akar 
f* fyatfk the fedtment ; and when It hla^ldod a due time to 
** fettle, let it be carefully poured off aiid evaporated to 
f* about half a pint ; which is bed done with ja fand^heat^ 
" in a glafs body' or CMcUrbit^ hailing its neck cut oif to 
^' form a wide mouth* It may be fet to iboot in the fame 
^* veueli or in a glafs i^ceiver with a wide neck ; and 
^? when the chryllals ^re formed, they jhiiil be taken iut 
♦' and carefully dried in the {hade. 

" :A frefli prdporUoii of vinegar ihay be added to the re*^ 
f' m^ins of the verdigrife ; and at the fame tiihe the fir^ 
f ' quantity iefi undiHolved ; and the mothers^ or fluid re<^ 
*^ maining after the chryftals were formed, niay be put into, 
** it; by whith means, the other parts of the procefs bein^ 
^ V* repealed, a fecond quantity of the chryilaU way be ob- 
i* tained." 

The chryftals made thus are of a bright green colour, an^ 
if lifed with varnilh fo as to (land, hJive a fine efTeSt ; but 
Ihey will not hold their colour very well in pil, fedqg apt 
to turn blacky / 

SAP GRE,EN> 

is inade of the jiiice of buckthorn Berries, and is vcry< 
nfeful in water painting as a waAing colour, making a 
ftrong and pretty deep ftain. It is prepared as follows ": 

." Take any quantity of buckthorn berries" before they 
« be ripe, and prefs out ihe juite in fticli a prefs as is ufed 
•« for making cyder or verjuice ; or by any other method. 
<* Strain this juice through flannel, then let it (land to 
*' fettle; and when it has ftood a proper time, deirant off 
«« the clearer part of the fluid from the fedimeat. Put this 
•« juice into a ftone or earthen veffel, and evaporate it till 
«* it begins io grow of a thick oonfiftence ; then remove it 
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^ into a pewter vefiel, and finifli the evaporation in a balneo ' 
^ ^ mari^ei eoU^ing the matter into one ma£$ as it acquires 
♦* a proper confiftence," 

PRUSSIAN GREEN. 

This colour is ipuch neglcfted, and feems almoft wholly 
laid afide^ or it has nearly all the ufes in its colour that 
the Pruflian blue has^ only not fo bright ; nor will it (land fo 
well ; yet it might be of advantage in many kinds of paint« 
ing* To make it, 

" Proceed in all points as in the procefs given for the 
"Pruflian blue, till the folution of alum and vitriol be 
«« mixed with that of the pearl-afhes and fulphur of the 
*'co^l, and the green precipitation made. - Then, inftead 
•' of adding the fpirit of fait, omit any further mixture, and 
•* go. on to waih the fediment, which is the Pruflian green ; 
•« and afterwards dry it, in the fame manner as is direft-* 
« ed for the blue/* 

TERRA VERTE. 

This is. fuppofed to be a native earth, brought from 
abroad, of acoarfe texture, requires to be well levigated 
and^waftjed over j but no pther preparation is neceflary pre** 
vious to its ufcp 

Class V.» Of PURPLE COLOURS. 

^Tbt true INDIAN RED. 

Perhaps it may be no eafy matter to procure this co- 
lour true ; for it is a native ochrous earth, very ufeful in 

♦ CI.AW V, PURPLE, 
Tiue Indian red. Archal, or orcbal* 
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oH, in its compounded ftate, as well for force in its efleft as 
certainty of (landing. But the fiftitious kind, now fallaci- 
oufly called by its name, Has no good property'asa.pu'rple: 
in fhort, it is varied iiito a broken orange, and rejefted by 
moft colourmen and painters. The true kind needs no 
pther preparation than grinding or wafhing over, 

ARCHAL, or ORCHAL. 

', This may be made in a very eafy manner by thofe who 
cannot procure it of the manufadturers ; and is an extreme 
bright purple fluid, but apt to dry to a reddifli brown, and 
therefore much difufed at prefent. To prepare it, 

*• Take an ounce of the archal weed ormofs, as it is fold 
^* at the. dry-falters ; and, having bruifed it well, put it into 
** ti glafs pbial with half a pint of weak fpirit of fal amrno^ 
** niacus diftilled with lime. Stop the phial clofe, and leave 
** the archal to infufe till a ftrong bluifh purple tinfture be 
*' foi-med." 

Class VI. * Of BROWN COLOURS. 
BROWN PINK. 

Among the variety of methods fbr preparing this pig- 
ment, the foUoiying is one of the beft : 

" Take of French berries one pound ; of fuftic wood in 
" chips half a pound, and of pearl alhes one pound. Boil 
*' thqm in a tin boiler, with a gallon and a half of water, 
*<- for an hour ; and then ftraih off the tincture through 

♦ Class VI. BROWN. 

Brown pink, - Terra japonica, or japan earth. 

Biilre. Umbrq. 

Brown oker* ^ Afphaltum. 

Cologn, or Collin's earth. Spaniih juice, or extr«ft of liquorice. 
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(^* jfbOK^ while tb^ fltiid is boiiiog hot* HtTing {ire|laTe^ 
f* in the mean ^mt, a folutioa of a pofind and a half of 
^', aluoi, put it gradually to the tinflttre, fo long af an ebiil*^ 
^< Utiqa (hall appear* Proceed then to waih the fediment 
I* BM in the oianncr directed for the lakes; and beiag 
<< brought, by filtering tbrofngh pa|ier with a lioen clothe 
^* to a proper confidence, dry it on boards in fqoare 
<* pieces," 

Its goodnefs may be judged of by its tran^rency, in 
cYcry quality but that of fianding, which can only be 
known on trial* 

BISTRE. 

This colour is extremely ferviceable in water, if procure 
isd good, which may be done dy the following recipe : 

f* Take %ny quantity of foot of dry wood, but kt it be 
f* of beech wherever that can be procured* Put it into 
^' water in the proportion of two pounds to a g^on ; tmii 
** boil them half an hour. Then, after the fluid has^fiood 
*^ fome little time to fettle, but while yet hot, pour off the 
*< clearer part from the earthy fediment at the bottom ; and 
<' if, on (landing longer, it form another earthy fediment, 
** repeat the fame method : but this ihould be done Quly 
** while the fluid remains hot. Evaporate then the fluid to 
" drynefs, and what remains will be good biftre, if the 
*■ foot was of a proper kind." 

3R0WN OKER, 

After procuring this fubftance of fofiil earth from the co* 
lourmen, which may be done at a very low price, care 
ihould be taken to have it well levigated and walhed over ; 
when it may be ufed for a foul orange colour| and ;tnay be 
j^epcAded on for (landing well. 



Where the fore-ground of a water painting requires to be 
pretty ilrong, the Cologn earth may be ufed to advantage; 
It requires no preparation^ fave grinding pe)fi(s^}y ^oe ^rlth 
water ; it being of a foffil fubftance, and a dark blackifli 
Brown colour. 



TERRA JAPONICA, or JAPAN j^ARTHt. .. 

A fttH browti colour is produced from thid gummy fiih" 
ftance, by diffolving it with (vjtter ; but it will not mix wtH 
with oil. It is extrafted from fome kind of vegetable, and 
its gooda«& noay h/t iifiiagulAied by ibe cfeaxQ^is of its 
colour. . 

UM«RE. 

U hBM tht ^c^lHy q{ th/6 other ^i^hrpjp^ €^^y ful^^ai^es^ 
foiMd to ^hat o£ drying better, \vhieh cicca^fNOI it tQ be 
much.uCbd in m^ing drying 91^, j>p9fEU>ei^> gal4 fiz^, ap4 
the black oil lacker. In paiuting fome few ^e it-^itb ?ya*^ 
i«r; bttt before i* is fit for that pvirpc^f« it^ul^J be burat^ 
levigated and waflied oyer.. * . 

ASPHALXyM, 

There is an addiidonal a?lv»ntag« m this ^olQfXff w|jen 
tifed in lieu of brown pitk : it is ifepttr^ ^<m ftyi9g» ^^ 
retains in drying a tranfparent brown. If it cdn be procur- 
ed pure as it is fouhaSii the earth in Afia, it is certainly 
very ufeful ; but it i^ a bituminous matter, of a cpnfiftence 
like tar, and liable to be adulterated with turpeiiti^ie, and 
other cheap balfamic fubftances ; which fwrad i» Aoieafy to 
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be dete£tedy imlefs by the mixture taking off* the native 
tranf|>arent» and deep brown coloui-i which the eye. may 
difcover. 



. SPANISH JUICE, or EXTRACT rf LIQUORICE* . 

The liquorice root is extrafted by a decoftion in water^ 
and then evaporated to a well known confidence* In mi- 
niature painting it is at this time much ufed* It fupplie9 
the place of biftrc in a great mcafure^ though it is inferior,; 
but there is no trouble in procuring, nor procefs in prepar- 
ing the liquorice that is ever wanted in England. 

Class VII.* Qf WHITE COLOURS., 

% 
White Fi;.are is brought l\ere froni Italy; it is ufed 
for oil or varnifh painting, where a very clean white is rer 
quired ; and is a kind of cerufs or lead corroded by acid.* 

There is a great deal fold at the colour (hops ready pre- 
pared; that 19, the true kind ]ev?gated, mixed with ftarch 
or fome fuch fubftance. But it is beft to procure the white 
flake in a lump, and then levigate it, and if it is thought 
proper, add any quantity of ftarch in the grinding, that 
may render it fui table to work with. , , 

WHITE LEAD, 

Is a corrofion by acid from plates of lead, prepared by 
thofe who ^e concerned in it at a low price. It is much 

• Clam VII. WHITE. * 

<• •. . . • - ..♦ ' 

Whkc flake. Pearl white. , ^., .. 

White lead. Troy white.' 

Ca)€iiied hirtihom. Esg-fhell white. 
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employed in cotnmon purpofes of painting, and may be ufed 
in nicer ; biit will require waihing over, and then it is little 
inferior to flake white. Notwithflandifig its cheapnefs^. it 
Is frequently adiilterated by the makers or wholefale dealers, 
by adding ' chalk or powdered talc, which may be feen by 
comparing a pure piece with a furpe£led one ; as the fraud 
will appear by the difference of the weight. But to prove, 
it more exa£lly ufe the following means : 

*f Take an ounce of the white lead fufpe6led ; and mix 
** it well with about half an ounce of pearl afhes, or of any 
** fixed alkaline fait, and about a quarter of an ounce of 
** charcoal duil : and having put them into a crucible, give 
** them a ftrong heat. The lead will by this means be re- 
*« dttced to its metallic, ftate : and being weighed, will 
fiiew, by what it may fall Ihort of the weight of an 
ounce, the proportion of the adulteration ; about a tenth 
' part being allowed for the corroding acid which formed 
*' part of the white lead*" 

CALCINED or BURNT HARTSHORN. 

** Take horn, or bones, and burn them in any common 
** fire till they become a coal, or are calcined to fome de- ^ 
** gree of whitenefs. Then, having freed them carefully 
** from any coal or filth, reduce them to a grofs powder; 
** and put them upon a vcffel made in form of a common 
*' earthen difti, of ground crucibles and Stourbridge clay, 
** and well dried ; and procure this to be placed in a to- 
«* baccopipe-maker's or potter*s furnace, during the time 
•* they keep their pipes or pots in the fire. The earth of 
•* the horn or bones being thus thoroughly calcined, it muft 
<• be^ very well levigated with water ; and it will be yet 
** further improved by being carefully waflied oYcjr." 



*i 



*f 
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Thm i« M.f^xe whtLte* nor wiU change by ^ther air or 
Ume : for-tli^ okeft pui^eies it is tnucb ufeii ib water point- 
ing, and will oot turn bj^ck in the inartner flake white and 
w^ite lead fometimes wllU It is tli««efoi^ preferred hy ihc 
«ipie^exfien€Siced 'paiDt»r&> 

PEARL WHITE, 
Is prepared by drying or calfiiiiing ^yller (beUtat a 6rt^s 
and taking tliat par«t of the powder that is of a perfofi white- 
nefSf levigating it well oa ailone, aiid waibing it OYer, U 
18 ferviceable in mtniatuie painting* 

r 

TROY WHITE, or SH^ANISH WHITE, 

May be ufed in water colours, from the foUowihg pre- 
paration : 

" Take a pound of chalk, and foak it well in water. 
•* Then wafli over all the fine part ; and having poured off 
" the firft water, add another quantity, in which two 
•* ounc^es of allum is diffolved. Let theln ftand for a day or 
** two, ftirring the chalk once in fix or eight hours, Wafli 
" \hen the chalk again over, till it Be rendered pcrfeftly 
** fine ; and pour off as tnuch of the water as cai> be fepa- 
" rated from the chalk by that means, taking off the re- 
*' mainder of the diffolved allum, by feveral renewed quan- 
" titles of frefli waten After the laft water is pouredioff, put 
** the chalk into one of the cullender filters, .with a linen 
♦* cloth orer the paper ; and and when the moifture has' 
** been fufficiexitly drained offfronl it, lay it out in lumps" 
** to dry on a proper board*.'* 

EGG SHELL WHITE, 

Ii msdie of the cl^ar iheJl when the if»ner ftiA k pf^lfd . 
off, levigated to powder of a profier fineaefc, aa^.^irfbfii ^ 
over.. It is .ufed by'fome in water colours, and p^fferp?^ 
to fiake white* 
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Class Vllh (^ BLACK COLOUJIS, • 

LAMPBLACK. 

There is no other preparatJorf than .procuring^ it godl^ 
fropi burning oil in a confined place^ and colle£iing the 
foot. It mixes we'll eithef with oil or 'water, and is efteem- 
ed as the prinoipai black in all nicer kinds tf painting* 

IVORY BLACK. 

«* Take plates, chips, or (havings of ivory ; and foak 
" them in \t0t linfeed oil ;, ofi if filings tttto be riiorte eafily 
*' procured, they inay be ufed moiftened with the hpt oil. 
** Put them into a veffel which will bear the fire; covering 
*Vthem with a fort of lid made of day andfaod; which 
*f (hould be dried, ajid the cracks repaired before the veflel 
" be put into the fire. , Procure this veffel to be placed in a 
** to>bacco*pipe-maker's or pottery's furnace, or any other 
** fuch fire; and let it remain there dip-ing one of their 
** heats. When, it fliallbe taken out, the ivory will be 
*« bui:nt properly ; and muft be afterwards thoroughly well 
** levigated on the ftone.with water; or it fliould, indeed, 
** to have it perfcdUy good, be alfo waflied over." 

Iti8.n9t fo much ufed as lamp black, owing perhaps, to 
its drying flowly in oil, or to the frequent adulterations 
with charcoal du(l, which renders it of a blue caft; other^ 
wife it is, if genuinely prepared from the ivory, a full clear 
]black, and extremely ferviceable^: 

INDIAN INK. 

Tht^ltnie Iftdian ink is imported from China, and is of a 
cottfTftence, when dlffolved with Water, eartremely weH 
ad'd^td^'io the pencil. It is much ufed jh mitiiature paint- 
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ingy and drawings of fmall kinds. There is a fort frequent- 

> )y Ibid for it made as follows ; . 

** Take of ilinglafs fix ounces ; reduce it to a (ize, by 
" diflblving it over the fire in double its weight of water, 

' *^ Take then of Spanifh liquorice one ounce : and ditfolve . 
'*' it ali*o in double its weight of water ; and grind up With 

' •* if an ounce of ivory black , prepared as above' direAi^'fn 
** P- fi?*' Add this mixture ^b the fize while hot ; anB Bir 

^ ** the whole together till all the ingredients be thoVdoglriy 

' *• incorporated. Then evaporate away the water in a Wl- 
" neo mariae, and call' the remaining compofition irttble^- 
•' ed moulds greafed ; or make it up in iny other foritt*/'^' 
The preceding are the chief of the fuBftances there will' be 
occafion to mention in drawing and painting ; but'ck^'yim 
and enamel colours will be treated of in their places. * "' * 
■ ~^-i«»®«o<»»i^ ' - ■ "i 

Those perfons who" are accuftomed to paint in oils, 
generally purchafe their colours ready prepared in Lladders; 
acompleat fet of which, with a pallette, and requifites 
for painting, may be procured at the cblour-lhops. 

Compleat fets of water-colours are alfo fold in boxes, 
with pencil«», &c, for miniature painting, drawing, &c. 
The price, from eight (hillings to three guineas. 
/ As the oil colours prepared in bladders, if they are kept 
loiig, become ufelefs ; and as thofe who are not profeffed 
artifts feldom paint fo much as to ufe them without great 
wafte, it became a defideratum that fome method (houtd'be 
found to render them more durable :— -this Mr. Blackman 
has accompliflied ; and at the fame time has made th^'eni fo 

. pprtable, that they can be ufed with equal eafe witTh the 
common water-colour cakes. * We give the method of 
preparing them from Vol. XIl. of the Tranfaftions' of the 
Society for tlie Encouragement of Arts, Manufadlurei, and 
Commerce* ' . : . 
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Method of preparing BLACKMAN's OlL^COLOtJR 
'■ • CAKES/ •■ '• \ 

Ta^e of thcclpareft,gum,inallick, reduced to.finepo^dc;', 

|f<mr.o|ince9; of fpirU of > turpeqllnCf oi^e.pint; i^ix^theoi 

.tqgetMr in a bottli^ Alrring them frequef^l^y till the: 

v^aftick is dii&lv^d : if it is wanted in h^e, fome b^at may 

..b(a^,^pplifdy b^.the A>lutioq >)^ l^eft when made cold. - Let 

.t]tie..cQlonrs..to be made ufe of, be the beil th^t can be 

WV^^^i taking care, that by , wafhiBg, i^c. they arc 

brofig^t t:o the ^reate^l degree of finenefe poffiblci ' Whw 

.tlii^.^folQaxs ,ar0 dry, grind, them., on a bard clofe.ftone 

t'tpi^rptyry ia the be^) in. fpirit of turpentine, adding a 

finall qa;^^^^ty ,of |h^.maftick yafnifti; let the colours fo 

ground become again dry ; then prepare the compoiitioa 

for forming them into cakes, in the following manner; 

Procure feme of the pureft and whiteft fpermaceti you can 

obtai^n; melt it over a gentle fire, in a clean earthen veflel; 

"when fluid, add to it one third of its weight of pure poppy 

.oil, and ftir the whole well together ; thefe things being in 

iceadinefs, place the ftone on whicK your colours were 

ground on a frame or fupport ; and, by means of a'charcoal 

^,fire under it, make the ftone warm; next grind your 

'colour fine with a muller ; then, adding a fufficient quan- 

tJty of the mixture of poppy oil and fpermaceti, work the 

^^lyhole together with the muller to a proper confift^nce ; 

take thjcn a piece of a fit fize for the cake you- i intend to 

^. niake ; roll it into a ball, put it into a mould, prefs it, and 

}it will be complete. 

, ' . WJien thefe cakes are to be ufed, they muft be rutied 

,, ;4pwn in poppy or other oil^ or in a mixture of fpirit of 

y^.^tur^j^ptine and oil, as. may beft fuit t^e ,^onvenience; or 

intention of the artift* v 

Fa 
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0/PAINTINa 

Painting is tke art of reprefeAting to the eytB, if. 
2iifi4in8 of figujrea and cokmrs^ every objc^ in nalure that ift 
difcemabJe, by tb« figbt, and of exprefiing. lie nariott^ 
emotioQj of the mind. By w ^mirable effott of ktunan 
geiiiu«» it offers ta our vifion every thing which is ^mA 
Taiuabie in the univerfe; its empire extends over every; 
age and country : it prefeats to us the heroic deeds of 
ancient timest as woU as thofe with which we are aaio 
oonveifattt, and diftant objeSis equally with thofe we daily ' 
fee* In this nefped^ it nay be coniidered as a fo^lement 
tp Nature, which gives, us only a view of pr^ent obje£ia» 

. The painter, who is diftinguiihed for noble and profound 
conceptions ; wlxo conveya to the fpe^iators the fentimenta 
ifith whijch he is himfelf infpired; who animatea them- 
with bjs genius,, and makes, a lading iinprei&oa on their 
jninds ; this Artiit is a poet, and worthy to (hare in the 
glories of Homer; but if he feek only to pleafe,. or aftoniflt 
by the illuiion of colpurs, be.muf^ reft contented with the 
ftcond^ry merit of flattering the eye with a variety of tints,. 
or making* an induftrious afiemblage of a multiplicity of 
obje^s* ' 

' i.Thc ^et or the painter who excel in their profeffions^ 
defer ve. all the refpefibdue to genius; they are of the 
number of- thofe men whom nature, fparing of her beft. 
gifts, grants but occafionally to the inhabitants of the. 
earth. If they are fublime, they elevate tbe human ra«5& ; 
if they are agreeable only, they excite thofe fweet fenfations 
neceffary to our happinefs. 
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0//Ar SCHOOLS. 

A School in the fme arts denominates a clafs of artifts 
who have learned their art from a certain matter, either by 
receiving his inttruflions, or ftudying his works. All the 
painters which Europe has produced fince the renovatioii 
of the arts, are clafftd under the following fchools :— The 
fehoor of Florence, of ftome, of Venice, the Lombard, 
French, German, FlemiA, Dutch, and Englifli fcBools. 

The fchool of Florence is remarkable for greatnefs, for 
'attitudes feemingly in motion ; for a certain dark Severity i 
fbran expreflion of flrcngth, by which grace is perhaps 
. excluded ; and for a chara£ler of defign approaching to the 
gigantic. It cannot be denied fhat the produftions of this 
ichooj, although overcharged,' poffefs an ideal majefty which 
elevates hupian nature above mortality. , The Tufcaa 
artiffs, fatisiied with commanding admrration, feem to have 
coniidered the art of pleafing as beneath their notice* 

CimaBue, a noble Florentine, born in the year 1240, 
was the firft, who, after the dieffruflion of the Roman 
empire, praAifed the art tf painting, which he learned 
from fome Greek workmen who were emplo)ted by the 
Tufcan government. His piftures were, as may be ima- 
cined, in an ordinary ftile ; but they received the applaufe 
of his countrymen. So little pra£lifed was he in his art, 
that in his pictures, to prevent the poffibility of a miftake 
in the judgment of the fpe£lator refpefling the fubjeft, 
infcriptions were Jldded, with fentences coming out of the 
mouths of the perfons reprefented in them. To Ciinabue 
fucceeded Giotto, his difciple, who, when a fliepherd's boy, 
was found by him drawing the figure of a flieep upon 'a 
ftone : he foon become more celebrated than his mafter, and i# 
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I 

apmiftt^ on^ of tbe fouaders of the FlonrntMio. ftJh^I* 
Fxom thU time the number. of «jrtifta encreafed b i%fiA\j^ 
that» lA 1350, tjiey eftabliflied a foeiety under tbe pi:o4i^oi|^ 
ofSt.Xiike* 

.Tawardfi. the tiommencermMit of. tb^^fteentb centiuy^ 
th^ Mr^rki of thQ FIorentioe» 'poflefied'fioQietbing of gn»> 
4fi^r# Hfpy and oxpreffipn; and Maflaqip is j»ei]^ioned as 
Aefi&ftr who gave force and. roU^fi. t^ hit pi<^ure8; .hu\ 
Micbael Angelo^ and Leomndo.die Vinci were tbe.gUary> 
^ithefchool of Fbrence ; the jojrmtsr fuperior in graadfiuiv 
in boldaeiiB of ooaoeption, <aaid kMwledge ^t defign; tha- 
latter in all the amiable parts of the 4rti. Leonarda, fidCf 
fcfied of a fine Smttginationy and full of fenfibility, idievc^d 
bimfelf in painting to exprefa the aQisfUont of the foni ;: 
anc^ if i» iida fuUine famnch of the art he wa« afteriivards 
£irpaflb4 by Raphael, he had at leaft the glory, not maiy 
of furpafiiogxall the pointora who went.befbre him, bnt 4>f 
pnrfuing> a > path whicfa none of them had attempted* Mt» 
cfawL Angelof k(a formed to expeitenoe fveet affeAion^ 
tfaas''VMlent paflionsy '4boght in nature what the ftrengtboC 
man might acodtnpiiih, not thuti whidh conflitutcs beautyv 
Better acquainted' with' anatcmiy'thaA any other artift> he 
feematoe eager to -diff^y his knowledge of it, and^o have 
fargoitbn that the mu&Iei are iefs vtfible in children^ 
iiemal<e8» and.yonag fneoy than in confirmed and vigorous^ 
manhood. " You never p^rceive^ (fays Menga) a muf<;l^ 
at rpfi;rand although he knew ^dmifably well bow ; to 
placeithenty. their •a£titm is very freqqqntjy inconfiilent with' 
their;^fitUatiomr ' He nqver (fays Sir Joihua Reynolds)^ 
ettompted the Jefier eUgan^a and graces of the art ; and ii 
any ^man. bad a right to look down upon the lower accomr. 
pliflmi^dtf as beneath hisattentioD, itwaa certainly Michael 
Ang^ioi . ., 
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^^:^I1fci^RMimfiblioe^}iti^9^ exceeded cM^ry otii^ kfl$e«tity 
etf&itti, grtedeur, iliW;»Mia^jttft'€^e#ion*j'ft^^ ^hi 
tYlritoted- ta the fuperior- advahta^ci they '^ojoytld,. iA' 
liaving accefs to thofe precious remains of ancient att^ which 
R^Hfie; 'b 'ite prttfpei^ity; d tew front dedining Orceee;* or 
yfAAth #'er»-exfe«it^in^^ittt own bofom bj) G^ecfen ittifts* '^ 
This f^bctoi^ was ail^tbgethisr dev<)ted}'to the |]tfinc<^| 
^arts of the art» to' thofe which require genius' atld vaU 
Qoo^ptiimsv and was ^o 'farvthei' o^oopied witfa'cdbttiii 
than was neceflary t<cr ellaMtfti'a difference between painrtin^ 
and fculptbre; ot tMimt be^een painting varied with 
eMours^' antd ciarodUcuto*^ > . 

i ^t^ the head of* this' fchool is placed Ra{>hael ^San^iof 
bdr&'atlUrbino^ in;i4S3«' ■ , - -^ r. ."r i : 

^blcr^bsiearly part'osf his life he had awciillbraed h&n&lf to 
etiff nature' with greafi exa^efs^ but withou^^ being iblicit^ 
bus^about^ the* dioiice^ or pedh'aps igtrairant Uiat ady choice 
was neoeffary. Whiia.he faw the "virorks of JLeonardo de 
Vmiif' and Midhari < Afigeto, they ga«e to bis genius a new 
dkelStion ;'be perceived 'that^ thietie w:^ fomet^ing'ittope in 
the art of jninting than a^iiniple imitation ; of truth |v but dm 
wbrkV of t^ofe mailers nn^eve uvt fu£Reieat to e^le>faiili 
fo^'niak^ the bed choke | and he edntimiied in itmeettaint)!^^ 
tifrhe faw at Rome the works of the ancients; •then. he 
|»erceii(red, that in imitating thenay he Isadanlyao ^io# 
the^natural impnlfeofhis^enJot. ^'^ 
^^^Htsdefign is ddmir&fele— ^he excelled in reprefenting the 
diiraftef of philofopHerSj apofttesi' and *6thei^figufcabf that, 
karid. The Greeks '-^ei^e^'fAperior to him in idealfigunis; 
but'i* he did not'facceed iw-embeliiftiiog nature in tbeianre 
-high degree, he faw /at kaft, and imitated her in whateyer 
Wttsiexpreffive and beautiftth The Greeks f&yt.Mengs), 
. failed with majefty between earth and heaven ; Raphiiel 
walked with propriety on the earth. 
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,- Camp*ftiw< U ia g^neiqJ.(iiiya the i«meraiill)pi;)!« «£ two 
Jipudf;. ^pha^r» U. tbe expreffivj^ hind; tbeotl^. tbil- 
. atric&l or pi^urefqut^- which coafift^of aii,agraedbk.dii{iA* 
fition of th^ (igunes*. . Luifrai»c wai the ii^veatoE. oft the 
^t a|i4- aft«r bifi) Pi^tm dQ-Cortomu Tbe ftefatenofL^ 
^}^o» t^ R^phin^I, becaufe r^fon .pcdidei ovcr> ait Mp 
war^f^ or. tt iw(\ tb^ sreatdL pf^it of Uie^iu H^. qviiw 
aU^wi9d himfaU' int 'common id«ift9^.i>f>r ^vti* fttflbrcd:hit 
W^ofiny figunei to turn tho attoniioi^ from tb« pfMoipai 
«h^ oC th« piece* The woctlkMsr ^nf lUf^hoel (Aqra»Sir 
Ji^flmai Seyoolda) liijr ior tb^ fiflopri0ty> beauty^.aa^ n«j^9F 
'of bis characters ; his judicious cpfMrfiwii«eL #f oea)pefitM% 
carreflneft of drawings purity of taOQ«* Md th« fliUfwl 
accommodation of other men's c<9iH:^>tioi|ft I0. hi* #wn 

Tb« ifibi^l of Veniae k Oe obttd. of i^4irai. Tba 
VoMtiao: pAiiHera* net having, undier. tfaeii €y«t» Uke tba 
JHomtam^ tbe lemaiorof aoiiquil)!, wore^ dc^ftUitfe of 'tbt 
niioaM of forming: njoft idea, of ^be beanty of formty. aiid 
of onpreffion. Tbey oopiod: without pfaoico tiie fonaa^ 
tif nrtnre^ but were chiofly, detigblad with tbe beanti^ 
wbicb prefented themfelvea in the mixtare and vadcty of 
«eAow»» Colouring wm their chief objeA; and th^y 
endeavoured by the agreement and oppoiition< of ccJoavtt 
and by- tbe contrail of light and fbadn^ to produce a vigor- 
ous effe^, to demand and fix the attention* la thi^. the^ 
liiqeeeded* 

Oomimco^ who waa the (Second Italian aitift who painted 
Wo^Li had educated, before he quitted Veaiqe^ Gjaooma 
BelUnoy who bad'tw^ font> Gentile and Giovanni^ botb of 
wbam were painters ; the latter contributed nuicb^ to tba 
progiiefa.of hts i^rt in painting coaftaatly in oil an^aftei. 
sodtore. Giorgione and Titian, his fcholars, are confidci^ 
as the founders of the Ven^ian fcbooU 



Oiorgloiie d^ftiogMtAe^ kimS^ by a ib^tte^ Ittftt^^ia de- 
figoiag than, his maOcr} hoi be chiefiy farp^ffed^ Mte 
in c^croriQg. He died in hk ^ad year. 

Tiziano VecelH, better known by the name of Titiao^ 
waa M^Q^Ied In the fchool of Bellino, to copy nat^ire tn 
the im»ft'fe<vile manlier ; bttt i^hen he baid ften the n^oii^i 
of ' Gior^obav be begttn to itody Ibe idei^I in coidtfrrag. 
Tho tmlb of hiftory is»liot4ohe expd&eA kk hi» painting*^ 
«£ inliipie of the aitifta^ the fa'pue fcboolft He paid ItMJb 
attentiop.tc^ the ooniMtanea. of foeDe, to. Ihr coAnme, ^ 
i^xpreffioii adftpUd te^ i^be fofa^i^; or, ftnaityy to tho t^scota^ 
ma^tfkHktk ct parts which ch^raildriiie the whrka of thdfir 
who>hai^ ftvdied.theaneioHts, 

Theartifts of the FtorofttiM and Roman fchools pdttted^ 
xioft coBunonly in water-colours, or in frefeo ; and, ivAiBad 
«f,liait«t«» they finiflied tibiir' work from their ftrlVfkelcfaes^ 
Tnwb painted in oil, and fiMflied. fvon the ohjofti iia 
Mture ; and this pitt^fo^ joiiied< ta hia oxquiAto lalMta^ 
gaire>tbes>'^ateft truA totbis oojouta* Bia being a portiail 
pMiter was a|ib of ad?aatag&to'h]of 8» a> cQlourifir io-thia 
doparttnent* bo was acduftcttttod to the eolours* of native ift 
earaalioiia and^drapiN-m. 

He wjis.a lattd&ape painter^ and^ hem faeiaUb todk 4fh# 
colours froni' nature. ** 

Titian hda, ia general, Mttie- oxpveffion ifthispidunsaf 
3(fl|d he ibmetime^ iirtrodticeK figures which augment tho 
poUnefis of the piece ; for if it be true that heads, tmfeh itt 
KiAorieal painting,, ought to^ be ftodied from natare> ik is 
ttrne alfo that individual' mt»re ihouid notho preisdtod, hot 
6ne general and ideal. The painter fails im the' effeA 
which he ought to produce, if, when he repre&ikt^Acbilleai^ 
Heaor and Cafar, his perfonages afo femiliiur.to ^aur obfer*. 
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^tsSiht uttftioguiOikig charaAdriftk^bf tiie Lombard -febool 
Me gr^fse^ afttagpieefMe tsAoim deiign# wUhout gocad cnt-^ 
f0£l.k0n t a iskellowfiefr of pcncil(» iaod a beaotifal mixtuse 

. «fi«0i(»«f'S. «...-. » r ' . r , v- ^ . . 

,Antoiiio:NAHegri>.> called Gorregtu, fwtat the: father* anit 
g^Koatotbi ordaiheiiti of . thb. ifofaool : ihe . began « by^ imitatkig 
MturQ»(tJoaei;: but /z»> be « was dinfly' d^Ugbted^witfa the 
graceful, he was careful to purify his defigo' ^— kcmade his 
BgareBfrdbgsLTkt and) iwrg&t and^TEnetf^^iifs^ outtinesby fre- 
fjjatnX luidolati0n»|c{but he was iioiS ftlbrays ptire and oorred^ 

Q>rregio painted in oil, a kindfOf^rpalDtaig'fcrfc^ptibkiif 
^be. ^reataft delicacy aiad* ^weetnefi.; >and' sis'Jiis' cbai-^fler 
Iffd him to cvdlivate tber agreeable/' beigiive :a pleaftig <!»p'- 
Itvatiag • tk>nfi :to ^11 his. ^pi^Kifes*." ^ ihi funght tl^anlpareat 
.cijoufs towreprefeHit'Aiade^ eaaa fi lfntablte' tQ. natare/vaBd 
adaptodoftfaiaiuietk of^gkida^ wfaw^.n^aHj i^nttemd h» 
fliiadaw»4»ore.obfcoreNi Hi h chiafljr inithis that he ^fetnres 
to beiiaftitate^; tor bis slights^turditbo/clbar^' and fonievrbat 
^favy ; asvL^bis Aefhy fairt»^re.n0t^ruflicientl^ tranfpaireiti* 
Harmony and grace are conhefled together ; aiid^on this 
.^QcottfttK^Dsn^m^da. ntisllsnt lalfbiii^ • A^- the 

ddiic^cy.Qf' Kts rtaftei fuficoed iitim>tnot to 'employ /ftrotig 
9(lp9fiti0nfy'>hej»attffLnaUy bficame <&>{ grctat mailer noiubis 
p»rly iwjiidbichkfiy^ <«ronfi(b9 of >eiify» gradations i'iomvtode 
^teemfii to, ftnot^i > At deHcate i tafie .in{ colours^ ai )iei^i^ 
J^oiQw^lodgfi >pf the €laio ^obfcuro^ > the -art of unitini^ili^^t 
taJigl^ti 9«d'« filler to. ifaade, itogetheti with thaiti>«fi 4^ 
taching obje6ls ff^mithe.igrQund^^ iinrniifabie, grave/ ^and 
^pecfejJ^.baimcinjry it ei»l the ^^uaJiti^Si which/ diftiii^ihed 
.Ci^is^io^^frixia all paiDterEv;ahd pbtedhim near tbt hlbdAdf 
,hiBvprofejflBfQD»-'. '» ' - .■ •• ■' ''■'•'■ '•-•-■•• ■■:-''^ ^o 

,<:XheiCaiTaof»y Lewis, i'Auguftin/ and iiannib^l,;f6!rm#d 
wh^ js eaUed /tbe^focand Lombai^d jfohiDolr wbich W fHs- 
guently diflinguifhed by the name of the fchool of Bologna. 



htwh 'Was themaftcr erf the other tw6; heittiti Aiidied 
4be works of Titian: and Paolo Verotiefe, of Andrea d^l 
Sartov of Corr^ioi and of J«ilio Romano ;>lMpftdi« ebii^ 
endeavoured to imitate the manner of Corregio. Hawnib^ 
#oa;tfaU»d beltwean^Conregio .^nd ^Titian. Auguftitiv^llheir 
mat in panitiqg^' had liis' mind cultivated' t-bj^lnamtogK 
and devoted' (lai^ttofyBis tinw to poetry , siufio^^ Mid>iMJi^ 
mknly exet%:iicB* i'*> i*i n^ " • ■' • ' '►" - 'v ..i ,*,'K'j>u-^ii 
' M ,Thefe thvee- paititersiaoft^n ent|doi)ned their ^t^enteiip^oH 
^e ' ^fne 'ViPOddc ; jandlitlieir united JabimrB ifeejnied KGPi^ 
aniiftiatQd with thefame fjfiirit* t> ay .:: > : > , 

):^ jtEhey eftabli&edao academy^! Bokliogpmy^ledl'liej(4eiiib 
dia^i^Bh^Mcrofi ; .bqt k was. afterwards knoM^nr by.the nstnib 
tkf^ tbe Academy ' of i the Carracci/ la ^1hi« > ftlispi^t mt^B 
itaugbtwtbe act, o£^*confitiiAing>)ni6dds/ -perfpeAivesl >and 
anatomy ^ kiS^ns-JvlnBire-gifViea 00 tiie: b^uti6i)*ptfopo!tiohtf 'of 
Batittre^ on Ihe baft ^mahner of tffing colours, afid'on^^be 
prinoiptes of ligfat aDd^fhade. t The acadiemy^fetiatfftted ^ 
Jiaaoibai's going- tOt;Riime to^adora^^tbe gaUefy. of the 
..cardinal .Farjief*. •; ♦ ^ '. ^ = • . . » . i 

; tXfate workaia^iheCarnaci nreoftefiiironuthvrefermbbuMe 
'<of the u: manner^ confoanded togietberH nevartbeld^ '6a&. 
:«£ tbem has a decaded charadiep,' diAm£t from th)3 <^Har 
fiwoti Lewis had lefs/'fiDe/ but more gr^ce^nfdgrandeufi: 
' AngnAin had more fpirit in bis contceptiao,' and *aio^ 
rpleaf^tnefs in his eccecut4on« Hannibal is cb^ttudterked 
•by h^ldfiefsy by a deiign-more profound^ by an exju^dficrn 
^uiorp^ iwkiYf and by an execution mope lolid; - - ^ 

ir M>li<0dovico Caritaeci (fays Sir Jofhiia fieyaoids}^ appeals 4o 
'^im^jotapproaoh nearoft to perfedion ; b^s unafie&ed;bfi3adll^ 
of light and fhadow, the fimplicity of coloanitig^ .« ^bicfa, 
J^lH^itig it* proper ¥ank# doee. not. diaw< aiide th^'leaft part 
.of: tb£ attention; from •thetiid^jeiSt ; and tb^Joletnn tS^A of 
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(Unit twiiight ^WWcb feedkit 4itM6A^iHir bi« )>{A«r^9, iq|)pears 
to we to corfoTpaiidiwhh gimve and fdiguified Aibje^, Abetter 
Ylmi tte- moPd aftificitri brillian'cy of fonfliiRe which eti^ 
lightens the piatiKea of Titian*' ' ^ 

^Miibal in ^ftetaied by I4ie< b^ judges fts a fiiodd ibr 
beftilty anfl defigii. Thofe H^ho blame him for becoftiiik^' 
leA^ ^Imirift at Rome than be wai at Bologna, ougHt' 
to recblle6i that it is his performances at Rome trbidk 
lifive chkrfly Ceeored bis repcrtaticm. Severe critics have * 
«iMikllaitiM» that his deftgn i6 too little vaii^ rn the figtires; 
that he excels only in male beatfty, ^and that in im^ating 
aneiefrt ftahies, lie excites Ibme refemblance, bnt WitlkoQt 
arri^ng at th«t Cnbitmity of ideas and of flile wbMi cha* 
raAerife the ancients. 

The (actefsof Hannibal, and the reputation wbtch he 
ftcftttred) have been pernicious to the art^ His fuccdTors, 
^etndifcd by tbefe confiderations^, hat'e made ))im the kibjeft 
4>f «hehr iinitat4eii, without afcending to the A>tirc^ fVotn 
which he dedvM his knowledge^ and which they ntirer 
could equal. The refult has been, that inftcad of Be- - 
colaiiig e^nal to Hannibal, 'they have often eopi^ his 
imperle^iidns. 

The French fcboei has vatied fy Hiuchf under different ■ 
matters, thit ft is diffieuit to charafterife it. So^nedTitii ^ 
artifts hnve hten foitaed on the Florentine and Lombafd 
f)Mli'nef ; ^others, >on the ftornan ; others, on the Venetian's^ ' 
fthd a few have dtftinguiflied tfaemfelves by a manner Whkh ' 
Jhay be called their oWn. In fpeaking in general termi ' ' 
^Hfth ilirbool, it appears to have no peculiar cfaaftii^err ' 
ttid it can only be diftinguiibM by its aptitude to imrtalir ; 
«afity any impreffion ; and it may be added, fpeakhiy-'^ 
fiift in g^erat terms, that it unites in a mndenite d^gn^ 
the liferent pafts of the art, withont extieiHn^ ha any -^^ 
on^ofthem. ' . . : 
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Jjt 4t}. equally 4iiiici4t te^lciftibme A€ pnigeefii/olt^hrtiig 
in F«aiiQr« Mioialiire f^fOAn^ «ndv/]$ai^iig on> jgM^ 
mem «riy. owKH^eil ill .j*at ciMintry^jasid « ^tfafe t«» . 
Ifcinds, the ItiMiM^i' had often f eir#uf|e >lo Fue^^ck «rliAB« i . 
rCoji^n^ a, f>fiin|^.pa gl^i, ,)^ poftiip^: patu4er» nuM.lini 
fii^ w^o..e£Ubli&ed #^yi k^pd ^qf rfpula|4^ Iq Frimmi'^ 

Painliing, for foine.tuf^i^cwM's^ by Frwflls -tbutf »ft, 

t^l t]\f^mgvk ^ I,-oiw«, X Jl J. Jaquea tftUiiKPbaid* ;|$MPm}44i > 
ike ,y.€p^a» tfql^aiqrl^r^d «jll^: tbe i^rwdb T«Um^iioiMiA^ ^ • 

fiot a« a founder of th<e Freoph <fclK>ol» - > ' 

of F4-^fu:ei,ieduc«ted ^ p^iihU^ diod i^imeAf^ <fobaQt Hb . 
iille „^d ,|S|a^ni^r of ^ioiing^ ^re 4^ribed> iiyr %r Ji^Auia 

0£.j^p|j[ DKHdern ii^ye fo mtMrh the «ir of ^odiqiie ptiintiipg 
a8^:^|)oti(^ of P««ffi«, Hia beft perfciroi^ni^s. havie » ^ertftin. 
dry^f«/of BianQer^ wihic^ feeiyi$:|ief &!i3:J^<«f fe^ 
ancieat 4iiipHcity nrhtck diniajguUh bis ftiiie. In. tte l«tk^ . 
paftt ^ Jbis life Jljs cfeaegeA from iibb ttiaoitec iTilo j0^ 
mi^ foftco- and licber^ wterc ih^ne b m freater iini#m 
between tbfe figures an^d tbe igt ocmnI. His fa^mrite r(ubjwSU ^. 
wfc^ attcsieitt ftbles ; an4 mo jpudnter was ever better qm^b^r v 
fie^'l0 faint £dcb. M))e&9 as hfe was .emittantiy ikiUcd i».*.c 
|ti^.-kiK>vjedfie of the aeeQ«noiiie8t,,cttfto«n&y .^imI Iidbii9 oln 
tb«lfcftei«Ms>; ^ad well acq»aiiiitcfl witfa ths ddffer»«ti^te*')^ 
j«#i9i» iK4nf ktl^ofe who mxeatcii timm pL^fetikisniVMt^mAru 
•figlkref.. ^ . • ■ • *• ^" '''*^' -^ 

#oi«ttfi^ amre tdmived tban switzdied, bad^wa mufteirf <alf ct 
ifiitteirm ni^formiMg tJhe f renoh Miooh Sitmn VmitbkfA : 
tbisiiMioury tecaufe Kk pupils, ia tbe happy age oi.^ »r^.^^ 
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in vFxtncef conferred m U the greateft fplendour* Vevet 
was a man of diftitigutih^ abilities; but the fcbool whidi 
iie erefied would have had no continuaticey if his fdiolars 
had pinrfaed bis moMicr of painting*- He had a kini of 
graodoaf and facility; but his defign was &lfe with 
i«gard to eoieurs, and without aay idea of eufitSbon^ 
He had the merit of deftroying the infipid tafte y0iMk 
jreigoed in Franc6» and pointing the way to a better. 

If Voaet laid the fcmndatioo of the. French fchool^ Le 
Bton finiffaed the edifice. He had a noble conception, and 
a fruitful imagination; on no occafion.was he inferior lo' 
the vaft con portions he undertook. Few painteta have 
united a greater nnmb^ of efieiitiai qualities and ateeft* 
ories of thci. art:-***-ho drew wcU^hot his defign was far 
from being fo elegant as that of Raphael^ or fo put0 as 
ttat of Domentchinio ; and it was iefs lively than tiait of 
Hannibal Carjracci, whom be' had taken aa a moddL In 
drapery he followed the RoOAn firhool ; but in Ats part he 
ilras not .equal to the painter of Urbino. He haii ftndied 
die expreffibn .#f the afft6iiona of the ibul ; bnt.irflfef 
oblitFving the general chasaiftem, and eftaUiftihg the prin-* 
cipal traits of expreflion» he thought he had reathod didr 
%holeextiintjof tbis^fubgeA which is fa tniftnitely extended. 
He was delighted wilh great compofitions^ and he gumt 
them tife» animation, and variety; but be wanted the 
vigour and infpiratien of Raphael* His cQihpofitioRs.;ftrcr 
&uhded on pbilolophical principles; but thofe of Raphael 
are created* Le Brun thought well ; Raphael, Pbufin^tfnd 
lie Sttcnr thought moft profoundly. Le Brua^Jiad.^tena-P 
tion, but he was net elevatcdritke Raphael, to the fMmhk^ 

Incoionring, Le firan did not follow the paintersof *th4 
Ten^tian ichool. The fweet atttaaioiis, and arc^ ititl*^ 
fdKd eolours of the fchods of Rome laad Lombnrd^^>AMB|i» 
rather to have been the object of his imitation; andftiNQa 
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Aeni^alfo li« kmrn^di an e^yv agveeable/ and told'niSftiigQ^ 
ine^t of the penciL- <! * >- .5" . 11 !.-• • -i. 'f» .»» * *^»4. 
rM£«ftach 'le Suear. uf«u > tbo'Cdtempofaryaiii} riiM^ hfc 
Brttttr and no piiDtec ajp^ciacbed'oeoffer'^ttb IB^pfao^it tii 
&e'art of drapQry^<oil ittiJifpikfing |hd>fold**i» thebmo^ 
jsrlial>aiidthe^noUeil oianner* • iii«»:ideiigDi^a» i» gniqni 
UMiSoifleiider thmi^hsitiof Bdiphaiali but like bis kirafsiform^ 
e4 on .the model of ^tbci a^eienAau : Like Rapihattl he re^ 
{MiefeDtBd mib ar t V and piectlioQ; the affe^ionB of i the', fobi ; 
Ijlee him he varied, the mr of the head^ adco'rdiifig to <thtt 
cdnditioD, the ag&and the> ehara^ler afhu peffonagss; and^ 
Kkst huD)^ he mafle the idtfierent pftrt9 ^f erery'^gtird 
Q»3i»batOito the gen^sl efie£L Hitsotentmi incoli^pDf^ 
iag wat to exprefe his f(ibje£t,' not to make (hiViiilg (s^n«^ 
tniftttor beaiitifbl groups of figures »- not to^aiioniih and 
bemtfdi the fpeSLatoF by the deceitful pomp' of a* theatrical 
icfene; lOdr .tiie ipJendtfur of the gfeaO machine; HU^n4d 
are descale, his tmts hatmoniotiB,^ aiid his colours^ thoiigb 
not f<i^ aittradite as tkofe of the fthools of Venioe and^ 
fisiidej»| are yet engaging* They flealpeaceibly^oti the 
£9u), and fix. it, witkontdifkccAioa Km riieiparts^of theal«t^ 
fiiperior to tha^ of colou^ingl . '^ • : ' .' 

- rUhsSmmxr had iivedlodgery or if like ie flriiii''he faad^ 
hm. employed nndcsr ^ eourty fodd <o£* -the mis and id£ 
learniag^ to execute the great works of the age,> the'Fretich 
Ctbool would ha^e adopted a di^rent and a^^tter mamiar* 
Tib«onll))e beauty of his beads, the fimpie iiiajefty*o6 hia 
iamp^'iAf the ligbtnefs of his defigti, tbepv^prietji^ef bta 
•iqpfeffida and attitudes^ ami the • fimplicity^ 'xifl liis i geoeral' 
dtfpeibioii would have ftrmed the clmra^er o£/ Ata*£^pft)«r 
TItte dec^btfal pomp^^of theatrical decoration. w^MMfbojye 
i|«(W fK^e Jaitdy inlrod»oed» or. perhapb waaidi»eYei?.hav9 
i^ipetr^^ and Bariamight^iiaie'foeen thd^CQUtttcic/p^rtla; 
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But as \e Bruni by aa accidtntal coectirrcacc of faT^ur^ 
able circumAanceSy was the faihionable painler, to be em- , 
ployed or rewarded, it' was neceflary to imitate hie oianner; 
Mnd as bis imitators. polTefsed i^sA hie genius» hie faiills be-* 
came oot. only correat but more deforined. 

Thie French khoo\ act loBg ago changed iH priocipkt ; 
an^ir If they fol^w the road whicji they haveiMifked o«it 
for tbeiafeWeSy they have the chance of becoming the moA 
Tig^d obfervers of the hws impofe^on the Greek arMUv 

The Coatft d^ Caylus, pupil of Bachardoii, who by hie 
jairk and ^tiin^ had the i»eaiii of eneooragrog the imitalers 
of the anciently and of the mafters of the I5tfa century, 
Hrft fornieii tbc dcfign of reftoring a pure tafte to the art of 
painting. He was frconded by the; talenta of M. Vie«r 
aa artift who had only occafion to have bis le^Sans and hie 
example laid before him* 

In; this manner commenced a revolution, fo hkk^ the 
more wonderful, as it was fcarcely ever known that any 
nation fabftituted a fyflem of fimpb and rigid excellence 
in place of a falfe and glittering t^tile* The hiftory o| aU 
natio4[)8 on the contrary, difcovers a gradual piegrelsAcom 
a rude beginning to perfeftion, and aft/M-wards to an ir** 
temediabk decay. The French have the pi'ofp^a of (topping 
ftort in this ordinary courfe. They have began i* a 
manner which promifes fiiccefs, and tlie beft cenfeqwrnree 
may be expefted from the ftudy of thofe matter piecee of 
ancient art with which the capitat the of French RepabKe is 
orn^memed, and which, to the hononr of the gove^lfta#flt, 
are open to the iofpcdion of every one. It is almoft heed- 
Jefs to mention that thefe invaluable ^orks are thei moft 
Ciapital produaions t)f art. Which were formerly at 
Florence, Rome, Turin, Naples an* the citfe* Jtf^'tbc 
A aftHan Netherlands. * - , 
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In Gerfnany there can hardly be faid to he' a fchobl, as 
it is a coritinuatibn pf fingie aftifts, vrfro *di?r?ved their 
rharnner from different fourdjs 6( originality ahd irtiifation. 
There wore fomfe Gertrian p&irttcrt-of <&imnehce, ' whett^?the 
art, emerging from^ its barbarous 'ftafe, firft bdgan to te 
eiiltivated in Europe. As th^y Verfc?* fotally^Unacqii^nted 
with the ancients, and had fcafcely acceft to^ the wodcsof 
their contemporaries in Italy, they copied nature alone, ivith 
the exception of fomewhat of that ftiflfeefs which forms the 
gothic manner. But this is by no means the cafe with 
thcfir fucceflbrs^ part of whom were educated in Flanders, 
knd part in Italy. For if Mengs* or Deitrich, were com- 
prehended in this fchool, there would be nothing peculiar 
to its manner difcovered in their works. It is therefore 
iiebeflary to cob fine our obfervations to the more ancient 
German painters in whom the gothic ftile is confpicuous. 

Albert Durer was the firft German who corrected the 
bad tafte of his countrymen. He exfelled in engra\dng as 
weH as painting. His genius was fertile, his compofitions 
Taried, his thoughts ingenious, and his colours brilliant. 
His works, though numerous, were finifhed with great exact- 
neft; buf as he owed every thing to his' genius, and as 
works of inferior merit were by the falfe tafte of the times 
ptefef^eA to. his, it was impoffible for him altogether to avoid 

• Antonio Raphael Mengs was born at Aufig in Bohemia. His firft patron 
tns^ Augiiftus id King of Poland^ and his laft and^moft generous was Charles 
3d J^ing c£ Spain* Hi$ grand worrk was the Apotjieosis of St. B\4^hiv» at 
Rome> and Uls moi^ beautiful picture, that of the nativity at Madrid. There 
was a great rivallhip exifting between Reynolds and Mengs, who poffeffed 
little original genius, and was a fciiipulous if not a fervile copyift. He was 
. oo]<Uy corrfcdl and the greater plagiary. In the chamber of pafnterv at 
Florence are the portmits of Mengs and Reynolds by. themfeivpf « ftrcfgly 
<harad«iifed by the dignified but fullen air of the one, and the un>vcrfal in- 
telligence and liberality of the other. 
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the faults of his predecefTors* He is blaDied forfliffiiefti and 
aridUy in bis outlines, for little tafte or grandeur in his 
exprel&ony for ignorance of the coftume, of aerial per* 
fpe^ive» and of gradation, of colours i but he had ftudied 
lineal perfpedive, archite£lure|. and fortification. 

John Holbein, nearly cotemporary. with Albert Purer, 
painted in oil and water-colours* He excelled chiefly in 
hiftory, and in portrait painting. His colours are fxefli 
and brilliant, and his works highly iiniflied; but in his 
biftorical fubje^lSy his draperies are not in fo good a tafteos 
thofeof Albert Durer. . 

The Flemifti fchool is recommended to the lovers of th^ 
art by the difco very, or at leaft the firft pra6lice pf oil 
painting* It has been generally attributed to John Van 
Eyck, who was accuftomed to varnifh his diftemper pi^ur^s 
with a compoiition. of oils, wliich was pleaiing, on account 
of the luflre it gave them. In the courfe of his prii^ce 
Ixe «came to mix his' colours with oil, inilead of waler^ 
which he found rendered them brilliant without the troubie 
of varniihing. . From this and fubfequent experiments, 
arole the art of painting in oils, of whicJi wonderful dis- 
covery Van Mandes gives a very particular accoimt ; but 
jthe truth of it is now very much queilioned ; and it is eveii 
proved that this method of painting, was difco vered Wng 
before the time of John Van Eyck. It is admitted that 
JobaaH^ his brother Eubert, were Jthe firft who brought it 
into^geriK^al praiSlice, by fliewing the excellence of wluch it 
was fufceptibJe; their own paintings having acquired, all 
over Europe, great reputation for the foftnefs and delicacy 
of their cojours. The attention of the Italian painters was 
foan edited ; and Antonio 4e Maffina performed a journey 
intg Flanders for the exprefs purpofe of acquiring the con* 
£denca of John Van Eyck, and of difcovering the fecret. 
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John of Bruges was the fptinder of painting as a profeffioii 
in Flanders^. - Peter Paul Rubens was the founder of 
the art. This extraordinary perfon produced' li?n« ini* 
menfe number of work^; He exctellfed equally in hiftbrical, 
portrait, and landfltape painting; 'in fruits, flowers',- and in 

.ammats. He inveniied, and executed with the gteateft 
facility. The works of Rubens were - deftitute of that foft 
inspiration, produdivte of fweet and pfeafent eiFed&fo cQn*r 
fpicpouft in the works of Raphael ; but he poflefied that 
Iprightlineifs of genius and ilrength of mind, which are 
ever re^y to burft forth in wonderful and aftonifhing 
^Sk&8» His figures appear to be the e^A counterpart of 
his conceptions, and their creation nothing more than a 

•iunple aA of the wilU His chief merit confifis in colour- 
ing ;- though in this branch of the art be has not equalled 

^Titian. He is the firft among painters eminent for pomp 
jlnd diajefty ; the firft among thofe who fpeak to the eye ; 
end' the power of the art is often by him carried almoft to 
enchantment. * 

. Rubens (fays Sir Jofhua Reynolds) is a remarkaUe in**- 
fiance of tbe^fame mind, being feen in all the riarious paits 
of the art* The whole is fo much of a {^ce, that ooe can 
fcarce be brought to believe but that if any one of tl^em had 
be«n more corre^ and perfeA, his works would not be fp 

'Compieat as they appear. If we ftiould allow a greater 
purity and corre^nefs of drawing, his want of fi'mplicity iu 
compofition^colouring, and drapery ,wouidappear moregrofs* 
The Ftemifli fcbool, of which Rubens is the greatefl; 
mafter, is rem&lkable for great brilliancy of colours, and, 
the magic of the clard obfcuro. To thefe may be joined a 
profound defign, lyhich is yet not founded on the moft 
beautiful forms ; a compofition poffefled of graiideur, a 
certain air of noblenefs in the figures, ftrong and natural 
expreffions ; in fhort, a kind of national beauty, which is 
G 3 
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neither copied from the aacientsy aor from tfaie Romaift or 
Lombard fchools ; but which deferveci to pleafe, amd is 
capable of pleaiing. 

To fpeak in general terms, and wMiout f^egarding % gtesA 
number of exceptions » the Diitch fchool carries none of tifc 
abore qualities to gretit perfeAioUi except that of colouiiiig. 
Far from cxCellitig in the beauty of heads and forras^ tfaey 
feem to delight in the exad imitation of the lowdl and sioit 
ignoble. Their ful^eAs are derived from the tav«k«r 4ri? 
fmith'ft fliop, and from the vulgar amufements of the mdieft 
peafants. The expreflions are foiHcic^tty marked ; but k 
38 the expreffion of paffions which debafe inflread of enmrfji^^ 
human nature. ' . 

It muft be aeknowiedgedy at the fame time, 4Ai6t the 
I>iitch painters have fucceeded in feveral brai^chts'of the 
art. If they have chofen low objeAs of imitation, they 
have rcprefentcd them with great exa£):n«fs; and trath ihaft 
always pleafe. if tliey have not focceeded in the moft 
difficult parts of the claro obfcuro, they, at leaft^ ^fMel ill 
the mtfft ftriking, fdfch as is in light: confined in a narrow 
fpace, night illaminated by the moon, or by torches, MINI 
the light of a fmith's forge. The Datch undeiftandi tlie 
gradations of colours. Tfaey have no tivals in lamdfkspt 
painting, confide^ed as . the faithful r^prefevitation of 4 
partic^ular feene ; b»t they are far- from equalling Titbtti 
Poaffin, Claude Lorrain^* i&c. who have caTri«d> to the 
greatieft pc^rfe^llon the ideal landfta^; ^nd whc^e pi6toeft^ 
inftead of being the topographical rept^e^fentliilion of certain 
places, are the combined refalt of every tMng beautifiil In 
their imaginatiton or in nature. T4ie Dutch diftingilift 

♦ In fo great eftimation are fome of the landik^pes by this mailer, that, 
'two pictures, known by the name of the Altiere Claudes, (from their having 
been long in the Altiere palace at Rome) were lately purchsiffed by Mri 
Beckford, for the almost incredible fum of 7060 suineiis. 
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Aem£eb(r€»hf ibek penTpe^tivei, by thet^ cbu4s,. fpz {ctxse&, 
animalsy fruits, flowers, and iafefts; and .they excel in 
xniniatuiv paiating : to (bort, every thing whiob requires a 
iaidifat iautattoa^ ceioar,.aitd. a a«ce peacij, is ureU e^e« 
ciitedi»y the Dutch paiiiteni* : .; 

tidlaii^ has aHb produced btAory^paUitei^ -aB 0£lavu2f 
Van fieenv and Vander Hilfty A\q rival af Vandyke ; but 
it a. not in. 4he works of tbefe . artift3 that, we ^nd the 
chflraAer of the iki^h Ichooi^ 

' jMeither is the origin of their fiy ie to be dio-ived from the 
the wotim of Lvcas of Leyden ; though from the time he 
Am»^Abtii, vie. al>ottt the end of the fifteepftii century^ jxe 
anay be ^confidered as the patriarch of the Dutch icfappU 
i«ucaft:pai3!ited in oil, in 'water-cokxur&» and on ^la£s ; and the 
i^inds of bis painting were hiftory^ landik:^, and portrait* 
' If miniature painting be confidered as a character of the 
. Duttsh fchool, Coraetius Polemboasg may be regarded as 
tile £itber of tt« He poflefied the colour, delicacy of toacb> 
4ipd diipofitien of the claro ob£cun>, which chiefly diftia** 
goilh this fchool ; and. if any thing is to be ^ddqd, it is 
^aat of corre^efr in bis defign* 

' ftut., if the cdioice of low figures is its chief oharai^ersftici 
tbis is to be foiind in the greateft perfection, in the works of 
the celebrated Rembrandt Vanryn ; and it ,i« the more 
ofienfive in this artifi, as bis compoiitions frequently re**' 
quired an oppofite choice of figures* As his father w^ a 
miiUer, near Xeyden, bis education muft altogether have 
depended on the exertion of great talents, and the ftudy of 
nature, ik ftudsed the gmtelqae figure of a Dut^h perriant^ 
or the Dervant of an inn, with as much application as the 
greateft mailers of Italy would have ftudied the Apollo of 
Belvidere, or the Venus de Medicis. This was not the 
manner of elevating himiel| to the noble conceptions of 
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I^pp}^ ; iiut it w«s aQ^riog the imitation o£ truth iqk 
Y|^l|jar painting* 

.Rembrandt (fays Mr.Defcamps) may be compared to the 
g;rea| artiils fot colour, delicacy of touch » and daro obfcuro* 
I^e Relighted. in great oppofitions of )ight and Ihade; and 
he feems to be chiefly attentive to this branch of the art* 
His workfhop was occaiionally made dark, and he received 
the light by a hole, which fell as he chofe to dire£k it on, 
the place which he defired to be enlightened* His painting 
is a kind of magic : no^ artift knew better the effe£U of 
different colours mingled together, nor could better diilin- 
g^ifli thofe whjch did not ^ree from thofe which did* 
He placed every tone in its fituation with fo much exa6hiefs 
and I harmony, that he needed not to mix them, and fo 
df^ftroy what may be called the flower and frefimefs of the 
colours* 

- Such is the power of genius, that Rembrandt, wUb all 
Tm faults, and they are enormous, is placed 'among the 
greateft artifts by Mr* Defcamps, who had attentively exa«> 
n^aed his works^ and was bimfelf an artift* 

John de 'Laer, a miniature painter, and who made 
c|^piqe of his fubj«£t8 from common life, deferres adiflin- 
guifli^d place in the Dutch fcbooL He painted hunting* 
ft^nes, the attacks of robbers, public feftivals, landfliapeB^ 
and te» views* He had a correal -defign, and employed 
vigorous apd lively colouring. 

,,yan-Qftade, although born at Lubeck, Gerrard Dow, 
Met;^ Adiris, Wouvermans, Berghem, and the celebrated 
paiuter of filowers Van Huyfum, belong to the Dutch, 
fchpol^ .. 

JXhe greater part of the fchools of which we have treated 
have no. longer any exiftence* Italy alone had four, fchools, 
and ..there oi^y remain at prefent a vei:y few Italian 
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mrtifts known to foreigners. < The ftfaool of Rubens * is^ 
in vain fought for in Flanders. If the Dutch fchobl'ftiU 
extfts, it is not known beyond flle precinfts ofHoliand. 
MengSy a German artift, has rendered hittfelf faifiou^ In 
oni' days; but it was in Italy thkt he chiefly impr(Mre&^; 
his talents, and exercifed his art. M. Dietrich, another' 
German,. has made himfelf known to'ftrangers* but'two 
folitary artifts do not form a fchool. ' 



Thb Engliflt (dhwA has been formed In our own timet« 
It is Gonne£ted'with the Royal Academy in London, in(ti«> 
tnted' in 1766 : bat although as a fchool it did not exift before ' 
that time, yet ever fince the revival of the arts, and the 
confequent encouragement given to them by the fotereignY 
of Europe, England has pofieSed portrait painters of 
abitity ; and perhaps it has been owing only to thfe re* 
mArkable partiality of the nation for this branch of the 
art, that the more noble one of faiftory painting has been ' 
negle£ted. ' ' 

'Hans Holbein is ranked by Du Piles among the Gehnaii ' 
painters; yet he painted his mod celebrated' woiktr' in 
finglaod. He was the firft painter of eminence encouraged 
by Henry the Eighth, who, excited by the fafne which hii 
cotemporaries Francis !• and Charles V; had gained as pa* 
trons of the arts, employed him, and invited Titian to Eng- 
land; but merely as a portrait painter — ^whether the reward 
ofiered was not thought adequate to his merit, of for 
forae other caufe, perhaps the knowledge that his taTentf 
for hiftorica) deiign would-be depreciated; he firmly re- 
je£led the o^^erture. The public works of HoHiein, in 
Eogbtnd, are four only, as enumerated by Mr. Walpole^ 
which are rather groups of portraits than hidory. 
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.No^i^g tK>uld be mora ua&vpurfthk to fywie k^^^ 
l^n the drefr «f d^fe, times ; Holbeia's vH» ^e Ijiere*- 
Jore mudi mone •chara^lerHUc thaa bis l8di4eB; i»veA Uf 

1^4, hk Mb IJ^den^s of Anwi, of Ckv^^s, lie is iaid. 4o 
li^ye Sacrificed truth to flattery ; yet the original, wkich U 

. in tfacpofleffion of Mr» Barret, of Lee, in Kent, is beloif . 
mediocrity. There are, in bis MajeAy's ooUe£lkH)| 4 

' feries of portraits of perfon's of quality in the reign' of 
Henry the Eighth, iketcbed ,\}^osx paper, with crayons, 
probably taken at a fingle fitting. They have lately been 
eogr^ved- by Baftoiozsi, with ^U the ftvength ftoi Ifif it of 
the origiaBis* 

'HoSbcia was as celebrated in miniatare as in oil c«lofi8« 
He ipade a gmat number of deiigns fbr engravewy icdp^i 
lore, aTid jewellers* He died at his iiefideiice at WlMke^ 
liali, in tiiofe lodgings which w«oie aAemrards the.paper** 
offioea^ 

y The fiune of Ifaac Olivier, whp flourifbed obout the bHbw 
ond of the reign of fiiizaiietb, as a miaiatnire paMSler, ia 
well known:— ^he received fome inftrudions itom Frc^ 
deriqo Zuochero, who was in EngUnd'at that time, where, 
aoiiong oAher . portoaits, he paiatdd that of the unfortunate 
Mdry^ ^Queon of Scots. Oliver drew well, and made famia 
adiniDlble copies from the it^iiaa nnfters. Greatly as 16ac 
v(0$ edebrated, he wat afterwards exceeded fay 'his iba 
Pster, whodiiew portraits of King James the Fitll, i^rinoe 
Henty , Prinoe CbaWes, and moft of the court, 

Abfiut this period, Comei^ius Jan^v a ftil&l portrait' 
puinter, catne to Engidod from Amfterdam, and painted 
the kiing, and many of the nobility ; hot hfs merits beiffg 
e^Jipfed by Vandyke^ of whom he was jealous, and tho 
9ivil war breakiog out, he fled from England. Comeliua 
J^nfoo wa» remariuaUe for high fexiOiiBg inhis dr^mios ; 
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himiy of which are black , which ftcms tt) add rotrttftfeft, 
Velief, and ^irft, to fais flgarcs and carnatioDB. He is ftiA 
to have ufed ultr,a marine in the black colours, as well an 
in the carnatrons, to whieh may be attributed tfteir luftr« 
even at this day. The Duke of Beaufort has a capitati 
portrait of Janftfn by himfeif ; but one of hfs beft perform- 
ances is the Kulhout fanrily, at Northvrick, in Worcefteti- 

ihire. 

I 

Daniel Mytens was d popular painter in the reign rf 
Jam&s, and Charles I.— He had iludied undfer ftlufbens, iirfl 
was for fome time principal painter to Charles, but Wtfi 
deprived of his place when Vandyke arrived in En^gftand.^ 
Charles, however, continued his penfion-durilig life. ' 

Vandyke had his firft inftrirftidns from Vaijbaten, 
of Antwerp ; but he foon found in Rubens a maftrtr 
cvtfy Way' more fuited to direift his gfenite, and to ma« 
ture that confummatc tatfte which he very early fhowttf 
martcs of poffefting. . Under Hie infttuflrons af Rubens, bt 
Scqmred fu^ ftill iti his art^ that the portrait of fiisiratfler's 
Wffe, Whic-h he paintfed whtlft he wais yet h*s d\Mp\tiin 
efteemed one of the -beft prftares mihfr^Lwur Countries** 
He painted for his mafter two admirabk? pieces, one rc^e- 
fenting Chrift feized in the garden, and the iltfcer the 
crowning hrm with thorns. When he left Rubens, be 
travelled into Italy ; and on his return, having efiabflAted 
his ^epntdtich^ as one of Hhe fiifi .paint^s of tlie tige, he 
was . jtovited to England, wiiei^ he wa^ k%ightt?d by 
Charles I. afnd married one of the 'hstntffbmeft hdies -ot 
the court, the daughter of Lord Ruthven, Earl'of Gow^. 
Towards the latter erid of his life he wfent ta -France, in- 
hopes of being employed in the great^alte/y of 'ftie Ldovre j 
but not fudceeding, he returned to England, and ^ropbfdd 
to the king to make cartoons for tb^ baHqueting-bciufe 'if 
WbitbhMI; but his demand of £AoiQbo 'being juflgM. 
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aDneafoi|aUe» whilft the king was treating with bim for z 
lefs £ajn, the gout, and other difteinperst put an end to bt« 
<lWe%i . » « . 

'Dobfon had merited from Charles I. the title of the 
JEjigivfli Tinlorcstt before hiis. premature death, in 1646, at 
the age of only thirty *fix years. He was the father of the 
JLiiglcai fishool of portrait painting; and though fometimet 
fuaequali had much the manner of his mafter Vandyke^ 
H^-rcfidedmuchat Oxford, and left there the. portraits of 
himfelf and wife, and of Sir Tradefcant and liis friend 
Zythepfa the Quaker, in the ftaircafe of the Aifamolean 
Mufeum. Dobfon^fometimes painted hiftory. His decolla- 
tion /of St. John, at Wiltpn, and the ailranomQr and his 
^n^ily at Blenheimt are amongft thofe which .^re moft 
Js^npwn find adq^tired* 

'Lely was an. the former .part of bis life a land&ape 
pai^tpr, but Mraa induced to pra&ice portrait jMiinting, 
perhaps from the ^reputation and emolument which, its.pra? 
fqfifo^.obtlAned inJ^ngland. Le}y waa chiefly. ^elehl^ited 
for p^iDtiqg females i and itia f^metim^s obje^^d to him, 
ikf^t hifi fa^es have too great a fimilar ity of eit^reffion. 
.ITha.UAgp^iibisiig air, the dcowfy fweetnefs peculiar to bbn^ 
fclf, ,and, ' ^ . ' . 

i(ifoim^in Macly all the pictures of fetoiales by tliis painter* 
. ('HU icfayoii ,dr^wing« are admirable* y He drew j^ie ftav 
l»}ti<>fiCJbM»5j^ .wJbett a prifoner at Hampton-Qourl. 
^ilbarlmHf knighted bim, s^mdmade bim his pdncfpai 

t. 1 Kn^Ue^ *w^ tb^'faJbionable^rtift inlhexeigni^of Jamies IL 
^d-WiiUtkm:*!— 4Bi^ng. an infinity of portraitt, there are 
f£Hi»6 (Which bear the marks. of excall^nce. Dri Waffi«, 
jjtb^fldatbematici^B, ^p^Xo^d JCr.Qw# both Jbr.xx>louringiflnd 
expreffion, are in a great ftyle. The latter was admired 
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t>y Sir Jofbtia Reynolds for the air of nobility at poffidBTei* 
Kheller h faid to have drawn ten crowned heads, niz, font 
kings of £ngiand^ and three queens; the Czar of MufcoYy:^ 
tile Emperor' Cbarlesy and Louis XI V« NotwithftanQing 
the nitegligence which iff manifeft in moft of his woriu^ 
which aroCe from the defire of gain, bis geiiiui is Terj 
apparent. In his life-time he rece]Ye4 the praife «f liiii 
contemporaries ; but the connoiiTeurs of the piefent age bf 
no means allow that the pmifes of Pope were metitedl; 
jfpcakirfg x)f Kneller he fays— 

* , . ** Whdfe art was nature, and whoTe pictures thou^tl" • • - - 

But how few of them deferve the compliment ! ' "- 

Thornbill painted feveral great works: his^frefcd^int* 
ings in the dome of St. Paia^'s, and the painted Hall at 
Greenwich, are too well known to need defcribing. Hh 
Copies of the cartoons of Raphael, which were purchifed 
in 1800, for 450 guineas, have been prefented to the Royfl 
Academy by the Duke of Bedford. Richardfon Wad^H 
'portrait painter of eminence : to bis Trtatife on Paintings 
we are indebted for the greateft ornament' to the art j Sir 
Joihiva Reynolds fixed the deAination of his mind on the 
-proleiDoik^occafioned bythe accidental reading of tlKitWoi-fc. 
Pope praifed Jervais, but without difcernment.*^*" Thtrife 
beauties which were to ** blobm in his colours for a thoufatid 
yeairs/* are now faded and nnnoticed. Hndfon wai* tte 
beft pwpil of Richardfon. The iherit of Sir Jt)fhuaJfcey- 
nolda; as a portrait painter, cannot be attributed to H«ldfW»\t 
inftru&ions, fince his manner feems entirely his dWtt. Sft 
Jofhua was born at Plimpton, in Devonfliire, in Ihe y€fflr 
1723: his relations ftill preferve fome frontifpieces tl>^he 
lives of Plutarch, as fpecime^s of his earJjr-predilefifirf ftftr 
his *rt, and the promife he gave of heCtfmwgemiwtnti 
in it. He became pupil to Hudfon about 1743 ; who, afiiR):t^(| 
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Olber tdirice be gave biniy recommendel liim 1o oopy 
Guercbioo'B drawKiags, whtcfa be did, with fiieh friily that 
vaamy of them are prefcrved in ^be cabinets of colledtDrs, 
HI tbe orignial of that inafteiu About the year 275O1 be 
wee4 to KouM to profecujte his iludies^ where he remaitied 
nearly two years^ and employed himfelf rather in making 
ftudks from, than copying the works of the great painters: 
" be amufed bimfelf with painting caricatures, particularly 
one ef ali Ihe Eaglifli then at Rome, in the diflferdnt 
attitudes of Raphael's celebrated fchool of Athens. On liis 
return he vefided in Newport-ftrcet, but (hortly after re- 
moved to Leicefier-fields, where he continued till tbe time 
pf his death* 

An ingenious critic thus delineates Sir Jofhua's 
profeffionai charafler : ** Sir Joihua Reynolds was, ntoft 
affiixedly* the beft portrait painter that this age bas pro- 
duced: he poffeifed foroetbing original in bis vianner, 
wbicb difttaguiChed him from thofe painters who preteded 
liitt* Hiscoloyring was excellent ; and his diftribotion of 
ligjht and fliadow fo generally judicious and varied, tbat it 
moH clearly (Hewed that it was* not a mere trick of pni6Uce, 
but the refalt o£ principle. In hiftory painting, hU abilities 
were very refpeAable ; and his invention and judgment 
wnre iufficient .to have enabled him to have made a very 
dJAiaguiibed figure in that very arduous branch of bis 
jptfetfoiSoii^ if the e«clufive tafte of his country for portraits 
fasAHot difcourai^ed him from cultivating a talent fo v^ 
UIlprQd^S;&e aii4 negi«£led* His drawing,' thoug)h incer* 
neifto bad always foa>ething of grandeur in it.'* 

To hk own pictures might well be applied wjiat he ufcd 
^a %.tefpefting, thofe of Rubens.: •'^ They reficfible," 
£ad he».** a weii-cbofen noC^y, in which, though; tbe 
fG^otiDS.are fplendid and vivid, they are never gtottBgw 



tfpprefRre to the eye." Sir Joftiaa wa^-a great cjtpcrimettt- 
alift with refpeft to the c^Mfipofition of his colours: &tiur&, - ' 
he lifed preparations fVoni iregetitbles-, ivbitAi lie i^Htt- . 
quHbed for rainerafe J he w known to llare puveh^fed * 
pifttwe* by Titia«| or his fehotaFB, ani to kare-feraped't^ / 
the feveral kyers of coh»iirii!g m order to afi^erlfiki it^ m^ 
^fcorer his fec^et. ^\- " 

The EngHfc fehool ef paintiag m\ift adkneii^edge Sir 
Joft^ua ReyiyoM« as ils giea^ foistideri miAer Ro^l iwifp>fces> 
in lAke e^hVt^ment ojf the, Aeadefliy. "^he- pure precepts 
whi0b he laid down in his annual orations/ were eKetHpll- 
fiedin his own works : bis moft favourite pai]itii>gd tye>-r 
1. Garrick between Tragedy and Comedjr. » .2. Tihe 
Ugolhio in prifon, in whreh he has imkated Michael 
iVngeio in hisv *' terribil tia/* as it is calM by-Angbftmo ' 
Curaeci^ in his fonnet on- painting. It is Sir JeOMia's 
tfiurmph in the art. 3. The Nativity. 4. The Jafaitt 
Hercuks. 5. The EXeaA of .Cardinal fieattferHi 'in whkk 
are untied the local colouring of Titian, with the €^iiwe 
fctire df Rembrandt. 6. Mrs. Siddons.. 7. Mss« B>H»ngton. 
8i Robm GoodfeUqw. 9. Cimon and Ipliigetie. ip, Heiy 
Family,, which drfplays a norei and beautMW) manfit^rof 
tieating that very freqiK>nt fujjjeft. 

To fpeak generally pf the Engliffa fchoof, their colouring 
Is lefs glaring than that of the Flemrfli 6r Venetian inafters. 
Their talents are roore admirable in portrait tfian tiRory, 
particularly in tlyofe of females. Examine (feys a Fuench 
writer) a pi£\ufe of a French woman, painted by anartift 
of that nation, and you will generally find, in p^ace df cx- 
preffion,' a forced grin, in which the eyes and forehead do 
«ot partake, and which indicates do affeftion of it be* fotrfl Kr- 
. amipethe pidkure of an Englifli woman done by one-oPthi^iflr 
painters, and you obfcrve an ^elegant arid fimpte e:^»#flrf^, 



. ae * . THE Ap.TlST's JiS^H^TAHr. 

. , Pp-bapf ..,it .Jipijhf . Ij^. difficult ,tp afijgn .to the Enj^d^ 
frbool^as (5^l}i^d J|i{t)ie Rjy^l Academy^ aoy P^^ 
diic|'ia^in;^^f^^^ a^each .painte^^^ith^r iaipUcit)y fojlowg 
14f ,oi|r,n ^ei^^us, . o^r attacbfss ^^^Qfelf, to that particul^f 
manner of the f(()reigQ .fcliools whjch approaches qeateft^j^ 
hi8 own ideas of es^oellence : jbut^li^er^^^re^iOther e^qbibitio^ 
io which tl^e beftpaint^^s pf.ttip,^^ Iff^y^ ^^rted a A^qoefsr 
ful competition, ;AJ4.eri)mn£oy4eir9 Sbakefpe^re G^U^^f 
Macklin's Qallfjy oJf Su{)je4ts,^^t%l^eq, from. the E^gl^ 
poets ; Boyer's Gallery of thofe illudrative of Ei^^^ 
Hiftopry 5jand|^Hfe]j'9,.ffiOUi Miltpn^^U.by his own^Qencil, 
ManWJy ^ftTOu^ai'>'^.i^ft^'^P?es pfjthe fpirit of (f^Fafc 
illdVi*|%J«r»:Ji^e,fl:fi^;of.the w-ts,, ^. ..„ . *.,MLfi 

vM^r, F.gftli,>. bpiii^lefs ira^iflatjjon has attepy)tQd>. ^i^ 
fcpipliAW! fifip^ ^ ^ I ?n?tody ,%®r^ ifletapbyfical, i^^a^ 
which occur in th^P^ra4ifi^ I^q^,., I^e,,^^8 gained fij ^ppe 
audv i|9|pntf f>v/e4; ad(x\iffion ^nto , the , nqheft region^^or 
feWJ,» fe^^ apPR';8 "^J ^® f^ fplici^ous aho^t how few^5>|jb^j^ 
fpe^ators^cau partially jfoUoyy hinx ti^^re,. ojr how ipan]j^i^g 
totfdlyjcxcjttdfd* , 'J'be espcellenpe of the.prefent jjrj^fidje^ 
of thi^RpyaA ^ca^Jpmy (Mr., Weft), in, biftorical and fciri^^ 
ti)r;|l fli^e^Sy is unlverfaliy allowe^j,^. The inftitution of 
tbpQrdcf gf J^he Gaiter. Is his gra^d wo^^k, both for qom- 
poiitiojDt carre6lnef9> and finifliing. His Death, of the 

Stagi the 6att]es»of La Hogue ^nd the Boyne; and hit 

■•''*■.» »i ' *»• . . . ' "^ ' , ', " > ■ '. ' 1 * '•'> 

Death o( General Wolfe, are fill in an excellent ftyle (x 
compofition : the latter is efteemed by an eminent critic, ^a^ 
]>erfe£t model of hiftorical compofition ; as the pi^ures by 
^fiXJYf late ppofeffiir of painti.r^g, in the Royal Acadeipy, 
^kiftiHi a>9iot iff the ioclety for the Eacoucag^fa^Pt, 9ii^t4^ 
Arta), are of the poetic %!«• ^ - : - ^^ 
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In the courfe of the laft twenty years, ibm^ bf the ihdft 
able artiftd this country ever produced, bare flouHihed and 
died. The great landftape painterd oif Itafly have fcarcely 
exceeded the Smiths of Chichefter, GainfbOrough, anS- 
. Wilfon, in truth and nature, and the accuracy of theft: 
iiative fcenery* It would be ' injuftice not to mention 
Wilfon'g piaures of Niobe, Phaeton, and Cicero at Mi 
ViHa ; which laft rivals even Claude himfelf* 
^Mortimer, who died prematurely, in the freedom of hit 
pencil, and the favage air of his banditti, his favourite 
iubje£t, approached nearly to the boldeft efibrts of Salvator 

MofSLm I 

We rarely have met with an artift who was not admiiti 
of fome particular fchool, or attached ^to fome favourite 
manner* The difficulties they find in the praftice of their 
art tie them down to the mechanic, whilft felf-love and va- 
' itify lead them into an admiration of thofe ftrokes of thi 
j)encil, which come neareft to their own. ; ♦ 

* Of living artifls we decline fpeaking, with the exception 
^f thofe wbofe eminence, as men of genius, has plated 
t|iem beyond competition.' In the works of Northcote, 
Opie and Lawrence*, we hail»tiie continuance of aiiEngHfli 
fchool, and the happy application of tfaofe claffical^ prISdepts 
which its founder. Sir Jolhua Reynolds, delivered with fo 
much dignity and effeft. The principles of the art' are 
jexemplified in their works; and genius, fo diredled, will . 
^acb a degree of perfe£lion of which the modern fchooU' 
painting in Europe will afpire to with unfuccefsfui ctaix** 

lation. > 

\ ■ • .,-..- 

* Lawrence's coloflal figure of Satan and Beelzebub, frotsi Milton J noV" 
,t^&uke of NorfeD^«i--^Mjr. Kimble in Coriohnus, SirHidntd Wotl'd^y'*^ 
9nd as RoUa in Pizarso, have gained hiqpi vuianim^ms ^mil|t|pa^ ^ ,. f ih A 
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DESIGN. 

JIn pAtititt^f a good tafte, ^nd corFeAnefa of defigR) 'arfe 
fo neccffary, that a paialcr vtrho wants them mtift not hope 
io attraA efteenik Defign bemg the fouodation df dl tbe 
other parts, ita ekgaiic^ and correftncA ate no iefs nccef- 
"fiirv in |>aintrrtg, tlian puritj of iangmrge ts in eloqcimice. 

We are told by Pliny, that all the ftattres before the 
time of Daedalus, were reprefetted iUff anrd.inotraniefV, 
with the ^eet clofed, and arms hanging in right lines to 
their fides; or they had only the head finiihed; the body; 
urms, ^and legs not being expreffcd. Thefe wove the rud6 
efliiys of defignu ...,.,•.,.. 

In the progrefs of the art, and- in abler handtf, motion 
was fafiiibned -into grace, and life was heighteoed kito 
cbarailer: beauty of form wa»'no lunger confined to merfe 
imitation, which always' fells (hort d( the obje^l itnititted; 
lo make the cop^^ equal in its cfleA, it was neceflkry to- ^1%*^ 
it an adr^n^age orer fcte -modci t ♦ the artifts, tfiferefofe, 
obCprMifeg that^natttve was fp^aring 6f her perfc6tion«, and 
that her efforts were litnited to prirts, availed therafdrcs of 
ber inequalities, and drawing thofe fc^ttdred beaotiei into 
•a more- happy and- coinpleat unron, roft from an ^fifi- 
perfe^ imitation, to a perfeft ideal beauty. We are itr- 
ibrmedj that the pair^tens of Greece, preffed in crowds t^b 
^fign the bdfom and breaft of Thais ; nor were-tbe degaat 
proportions ofPhryne Idfs the objeft of their ftiidy : by 
this conftant contemplation of the beautiful, they enriched 
-theif'imtigt'nation, and confirmed their tafte; from thr« fund 
they drew their fyftems of beauty ; antj though we fliouUl 
confider them but as imFtators of the parts, we muft allow 
them to have been'the inventors in the compofilions. 



fbpJiW v.e (}pi^^t tl|e jiiftlp^ ftf the pirefrr,^Ac^ gjv«ft to 
i|iir^^fe94 l»^Mty, Qver Ifee ri^al, wjP need only conlfei^plate 
tli^ i«e prpp«rtio98,/^ud tb^ ftyte of drawing in the 
l*^c^fl^ap4 Gladiator, w4 warjc the eijcpreiBve ei)ergy of 
Applte, ^nd the ^ieg^ut be^utiei of the Vp6^p MMtdkU. 
Tbefo »r^ the utmaft eflfortf of defigj> ; it can reach no 
'fiNlbieir th^n a faH: teertpo» of g?ace, Ife^uty, and cbar^fter. 

The dp%n <rf the anciegtf is diftinguilhed by an union 
qf prppprti^jp^ 4 ftwipUf^ity of contour, an,d excellence of 
cibarai%9r« ' 

TJmP ?8 no one* eapcellei^ce of defign from which Vft 
• derive :fi»pll immje^i^te pleafare^ as from gr^cefalneis of 
^f^n I if .we oh^erv^ the attitudes an^niQvein^elfi of the 
Greefc t ft^tu^P, w« (haU Jnarlp that carelefs deceajcy^ and 
nna^i^ed gr^c^, which ever attend the n»^ioQs of pnea 
i|l*Q<9»ft:i^!^f of Qb<ery*ti0n» 

/ R^pkiil fef« h^P' wo?\derfully iisigpy in jniii^9^ing thi» 
^mple el^gpaiie ^ the anticju^ ; the noft conrtly iroagin- , 
atim ^i^not Ffepixient to itfelf an im^ge of inore winning 
^racethan is to be feen in his Sanda C^cili^* Indeed, an 
dgg^njt fimplicity is the jchanide^fiic of his dieligtf ^ we no 
W^berft :«ieet in Wm thjO: affefted cantsaftft of Michael 
4^ngeio, 9r'the ftudied attitudes of GuWp. 

The dl»fign of Rapli^l was, in its beginning, , dry, biit 
qf^fre^jt; he en^l^rged it i^ucb on feeing th€| drawings of 
J^lehjpelAngelp: of too. juft an eye to give intirety intp 
th^ir&99C«flQ8.nf his pnade), be ilruck out a n)fiddjle> ilyie, 
M^^i^i however,' was not fo happily Wended ais qiiite 
to throw off the influence of the extremes : hencei ia the 
gmi hp k 9{>t to £wel) ipto the cbairged ; in tbe^ deitcate 
to, d^p into the little,: his ^^figcif notwitfai^ndinig, id 
hftftutifal^ but neVet. arrived to that pcrfedicia trf^lch w« 
jdi&»-verJn tbeGi3^^ touen . 
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He is excellent ia the charaAers of philofophefs, ftpofiles, 
and the like ; 'but the' figures of (lii women have not tb^t 
elegance whichisdiAinguiih^d ih the Venus di' Medici^, 
of tfie* daughter of Nicibe ;*in thefe, his convex co^toi^rtf 
have a certain heaVinefsy by wKicb/ in feeking t6 avoid, 
he falls fnto a drynefs dill Icfs pardonat>le* ' His proportions 
are efteem'ed excellent, yet not having^ formed tiis manner 
on the moid beautiful antique, we db not fee Inr him that 
elegant Yymmetry^ t!hat freedom lA'the joints which itiifl 'all 
their motion to the Laocoon and Gfadiator! infle^tf'-'df 
ihefe, the^fi^ures of* Michael Angelo wer6 his mi^d<^ tti 
the. great ftyle ; whence, having quUted the lines 6f liahnrej- 
and not Iiaving fubftituted Ideal beauty, he be^am^ tti^ Rk<i 
bis original, as may be feen in his Iricendio di fior^b. 
Would we therefore Rlace Raphael in his true point of 
view, we muft obferve him in the' middle age ; in old men, 
ot inthe i^ePvoU» iialure 9 in^hiH MticMftna^s, he leaeiirAow 
to <;bobfev asKkewifd bow .to vary the m^ Mutifql par^ 
of noftliri^^'^tot ii« fclhetrfinit rkow to.exprefs ^ beaut; 
'ft*pertef'to1he'iJalu*it; • . ... - 

Thus in his Galatea, where he has altcmpted^p du^ 
^fter of perfeft (^eaqty^ bf ha^ falleii fhort of the beauty of 
his Madonna's: the caufe of this feems to 'be, that he 
drew the former after his ovj^h ideas, which wtre ' »m- 
perfeft: in the latter he copiied"beautif&!* nato're, wrtittK 
was almoft" perifeft : a fecond obfervation will confirth'rhJk 
opinion; , of all the objeds of piiiiting,''AngeU c^ll' ttibft 
Jor ideal 'beauty; and tlVofc of 'Kaphael are by no'^nieirtfr 
diftinguifhed in this'pci'rtlcftlar. '' ' .' * '<-• *^ 

One of the greatefl'excellences of dfefigh is grace, O^ 
feglo in this is Tnimilabic; rii'$. coftftant aim 'Was grrfd^, 
an^ ^.h'^rpy efl[e^ of light and'lhadt. 'A wavil»g'««d 
varied tontgur was neceffary to'thii end: hehc^' h^'^fltifi.* 
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«ufly ^vo\ie^ right lines^ and.^c^.te asgles astpo fimpl^^ia 
their eflfeAs: Thua the hajbit ^nd neceffity of continually 
TaryiAg.hia outline^ threw hini intoj^ttle errors in draw- 
iogf wbicji fpring. not, from an ignopnce of this branch 
of his art, but.frpm a pi;edi legion for anqther: and there 
are few who wouj<|. ^jfli thofe ^nadv^rt^nces^ away^ accom- 
panied with the,<;)^ri%8 w^ich ^ave oi^cafion to them.. 

We may affirpi.o^ his ^efignwhere 4t is not ^crificed to 
I|is more' favorite ai^^ ^h^^f-^ " ®4^^ mafterly^ and alwayi 
pleading; a quality, rarely^ ^to be met wijth in thofe fertile 
painters, who think they, have, att^^ed every .perfeitiohi 
if they keep within the rules^of. drawipg (fuch painters^ 
iay« Quintilian) while they thiijk it fufScient to be free 
from fauUsi, fall into that capital faultj the want ofbeautieSf 



' W^lhialt cldfetiiti airfioie: waith an account of ihcApoO^ 
Bfel^ider^, ^nd the celehra*ed»Gi)oupe oi h^^^om.iQilong; 
the pride of Rome, but uim&ved to;Pferi»>duri*g its rwraget 
by the French republicans, as defcrifced by the late i Abbe 
Wfaickleman: -^ • " 

THBl APOLLO BfitvtbfeltE. ^ ' ' 

^ <f pf all the produftions of art, which have efcaped the 
lavages of time, the Statue of Apollo Belvedere is unquef- 
t;ionably the mod fublinpe. The artift founded thi^ work 
upon imagination, and has only employed fubftance for the 
purpofe of realizing his ideas. A$ much as the defcriptio^i 
which Homer has given of Apollo are fuperioj to tjiofe 
given of him by otlier Poets, in th^ fame degree is ^thit 
ftatue fuperior to any othef .ftatues pf that deity •^^ Its ftature 
•is abov^ that x)f map, and its attitude breathes majcAyV. An 
elernal fpring^ fu<?h. a?, feigns in the delightful fijelds of 
Eljifium, clothes with youth the toanly charms of his hody, 
H3 



and gi^ci a brilliancy to «i^ itthnatea ftihiaut* bP Hilr 

'« Endeavour to pehttralc ih'to *^ frc|^d<i« ttf l^dUfbftW 
bfeaiity ; try tb bfetdinte tite rtefetdf of a drfefHW natufe, \h 
ordet- to fclevatc ^bur ft/ul tb the coiiteihpliatten of Wfkt- 
. natural beatifies ; ibV i^^i^ tl^cfit i9 n^tUi^ to^rtirl : fOkhH 
the veins ndr !ln6#s are tbo boiifpidiMs ; hkitid of t^MtM 
li)ir?t Jrnlmatei'tRb whdte 'figure. I^hfe QigW ha^s j^ilrfeted 
Pj^'ffroff, igainft irfiorfi he fias, for thfe fi^^ftlttfi^ bW«t lilf' 
dreadful boW : in his rajrtd coiirfe he has bvcrtakl?A( hWfi 
and given hirii a mbrlW bfovlr. Ih rte HH^Mtdf ti?s joy, 
his augiift features dfendte fnbrb thah VfJ^fy. Kflahi w 
featbd on hi^s lips, ^nd thfe itidighati6h ^hich He breaflferf 
diftends his Aoftrild, and affefts his eye-bfow; htH ffill 
his forehead expreiTes ferenity, and he is all full of fweet- 
iiefs as if he were furrounded by the Mufes, eager to carefs 

' AVnong aU thA figureeof )J&piter iirhkfa we poi£i&, yoti 
wtU not fte <M^ in wiiioh the Father ^f the Gods di^ayt 
So mXieh'df that-^ndjefty defcribed by the 4)oet«9 aa doe9 thili 
ilatue of his fon. The peculiar beairtie) of all the ot^r 
goda are united in this figure^ in the fame manner as in 
the divine Pandora. The forehead is the forehead of 
Jupiter, ilipregfiated i»^ith thfe Godd^fe bf Wifddm ; his 
cye-bro\^8, by tlleit movettient, decffere their WMhea ; iifif 
eyes in their celeftikl orbits, are the feycS of Hiie^deeti df 
tlhe Goddeffes ; atid the tttouth is that which in(})ired the 
Beautiful * Bacchus with tolUpttrobftieft. Like the tehder 
branches of the vine, his fine hairs |ilay abbtit *s if ftfey 
wefe flightly ruffled by thehreath of zfeph5rr*; they (dbmci 
perfutt^d with celeftial el&iice, and li^Hgetotly tied by t)ife 
hands of the Gr^es. » 

^. *' Oh fteiri^ thi* prbdd^ of art^ I forgot the whole iwi^ 

^ v'erfe; I placed myfelf ih a more aoMe attitude to e^t^itti^ 
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'i^itt it ♦ifli tafgriity. PiX)to aflmii-atiofl I pafed to «sctacy ; 

fliled Ai^Jrti rtl\5rea, I felt my' bre^ft agttiited like tfeofe wbo 
" ^il9.}nf^ired irith the fpltft.of {itoph^y. 

..<* Iftltmyfetftrttifpdrted.toDeiasaTidtbief^redTirQpdi^ 

. tifLyirid, ^attsVhfch.ApoHo honourcjd ivitbjii^pfe^fepce; 

. fbttbe beaiity wbith WJu before my eyes appeariei to be 

'utriltiatedi ^ ^d^ foi'medy tM beautiful- ft&rtof pradup^d by 

ibel^M^el of Pygmafwi. How can I dbfc^a^ you, ofci 

Irtimitatoffe thfd'jmvni An itfelf itiaft htfpirc toe ^*gc;^ 

^ The dutHnes Which I h^vft traced I lay at your fa^tf 
3to tboife ivho c^nt:)t reath to^the head of fli^ dpity Jhciy 
|id<rt*, jpliice at dk ftet the ^afrfendsMirifti Whidbthiby wift 
. toxrowa hinj," 

THE GROUPE OF LAOCOON. 

'* Laocoon prefents lo "U* a piAiire'of the deepeft diftreft, 
under the reprefentatioit of a imatiy contending with aU his 
powers in his owndeTeacey while bis mufclesandfioewsare 
dilated and contra£ted by dgotiy ; you may ftill pettceiire'thd 
vigour of his mind exprefied on hxR wtibkledJEbpeJiead. i His 
breaft oppoidftd w»th TeftaihAi leffmi^ony IcMift td^oplitalll 
ligaiiHft-lhepstowHhidifbiirbift isagitatfld^ ' mi 
: ^' ;71ie grciailA wfckb hb rtfl^^aatts,^ ajod ki* broiO;^ t¥^)ucI(L 
'fafl.holds.inv feein to exhauft'tfaetlower part ofv bis, bp^yj^.a^d, 
thts^ioiTit^ by being drawn in, feen to dtfooyor .'bi|i;¥ery 
«iitrail8# NevcnrlbelJBfe^ hf^MOwn^ fnfibringB feam.|o,><a;ffeft 
hm>lclfs ^hanthofe.of rhischildjvii, "wbo took up to \iim^» 
i^ iiftpfortng his Aiccoun Qoioipaffion, Uk^va dark TUpowr^ 
•MrilKiddws his^yesi Hiapbyfiognomy denol:e6 cosa^laintf 
htoegr€^ a#e direfted towards 'be«reil> imploring' affiAa»ce# 
jHis mouth befpeaks laftgoor^ and his lower lip is fallen* 
Agimyv mixed wkh ^iitdigBatiof at hisiinj^ponifliment, 
i# aSl^dyed in ^H bi^footumk 



.•'^^b^^cftotell bftif eijn. win f^ i^&fkmfi U^Sfyhfi^l 

to, ,q)e Jj^rt, .TW*.rP?i^; pf)A^u*B4y..ffi«y >-»»M.#,:, 

\- ^i.j.i« Y i ••' t' •■'-■' ' ; ■ li '^^ ''^'i' '. .' :' ' "I "'*••, J i^ 

€Jotqt?RlN<5; flioughdfabjea greatly inferior to mafa^* 
olBeV«^^^Sich the painter muft'ftildy, is yet of fufl^ciiltP 
i&pdrt'^AW Vemi)loy a dohffder^^^^ ftiare of his attenWdii f i 
aS'A'^d elcel^'iri it,1ie in\ift be well acquaitttfed witH^^tliaf' 
parlE of dpt^ wl?!cb the nature of light and cbfbiiFsfiit' 
i^s^bbje^^'Llght, lidwWfer fimple and ttncbmpoundea It td^^ 
a|?f)^^a!*, 'ft' rrev^theiefs' made tipV as; It were, of fdviei^* 



moderns. Every undivided ray, let it be eve 
iftfleliundle of^red, orange, yellow, green, azure,' indi^^ 
anci^ violet ^rVsf'whiri^^^ whife ioAibftfed; are not t6' #' 
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]^^i<¥)dled iOai^ft^ ^iMt imteh not a Notour fir% siB 
tki Itttmfcd De Vifttt^ffo for, it fecthsV tltieffecMbr of 
Ife^fott)* -ejtpreftfy Afflrtii^; but : ait alRftbla^ of iffiMii h. 
Nairi'lh^fecoletiW/ which' eompofe li§ii^;Vllhbi^^^ 
tabid 4ii thetnfelvei, ahd^b^eiit'iAriilh WtioiftquaHHes, are 
cbhritiiially, hoWev*,^ ftjiarttirfg' tfbtti' each 'Silkr' in ' tHelr ^ 

thits ii^totne' i6antfeR tfb''lh« eyt. *' Grift, f6t eiilnp?e^ •. 
tefl^As only green ray$,6r rather reflefts griben rayif lii' 
greater tthmber thaa it^does ihofe of ah/ ot^er colbtir ; one 

. kind of wine tranfmit^ - red r^jf, 'lathi another yeHowifh 
Tays; and from this kind of ftparattob aWfei that^ariety df 
coloni^ with whicfi nafure Hat'dive^etf lief raHovs pro- 
duflions. Man 9 too, has coDtrived to feparate th^ rays of 

' light by making a portion of the fun's beams pafs through 
a glafs prifm; for after paffing through it, they appeal" 
divided into feven piLr^adW^C^V^^^^ colour^ placed in 
fucceffion one by the other, like fo many colours on a 
painter's pallet. 

Now, though Tit)a^^^i&0rr^g(o,w a^ Vandyke, hare 
been excellent colourifts, without knowing any thing of 
t^efe^phyfi^:^! fubtl^^^jes, t)v^t ifrpp r^^fqf^ wfey^t^fffh^f;| 

' • np^jeAjtbiern. For it (ca^nqt Ijut^ jje p^ gr-^jjit./erjvijCd.to,|i^ 
paipt^.,tft be \velLac9uai^ted with. the n;i^jjiy^,of^^^Jii4t,^^^ 
i%^ff^ ioiijsije, and of tbqfe j^olpur^ WJtlj wl^jc}:^ he if ^to giv^. 
lif^^ap^ p^rfe^iiop ip. his ^pfigns ; not to fjjQak of J^e^gi^pg*^ 
fi^ijl^ there is in beipg^;ahle t^ account tru^y ^pd rolj^^v^ foj^; 
the. w^otts effi^^s ^nd^ppearapc^es qf ,lig}^t;^,,.proip ^^,4W. 
t«mp^R,.fQr e.>K^pk,^.s\9^ gp^uatipg, qf.thf^^V'fe^ftifr:, 
pj^r^ I frpm mgking co)p^r8 partake, of ,^acl^, other, acr, 
cgr^ng.tJ? the re^fleaion. pf j^gjit frpn^ one^ obj|j<a to^ano-^ 
tl\pr ;(,,i:{iere arifes, . in /o^e<p]e^afMre, thatfubjimeharipony , 
ii^icj^ ip?iy b^ cpjpfi.der.94 as.thy ti;ue,inu(ic ,of .the eye; 
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dpies of ^its. N^W thUffotttdnM ha^pM inihb fft^ 
of tl)ofe pliiIor6[^erBj who^^IA^ that <i}\^9 AitFMt^- 
ginally eiHft in Hght^ hvti were, on thft li^tratyv tfOlbSflg 
eli;^ tl)2m lb hfanV ilioe^ffieafibht whidr it 'tiAA^iHveM^ ki 
,being tfe»eac«l from othfer fabftrfrioesj at in pWBtig Hihotigh 

itfomtot 'lTftW« ' to perifc. Wete tiiat Hie dift^, bodfte 
xotM nb more l^ccive afly hoel one fi^th **t^rtlH^,'^44«r 
Uiii l)Ody partafcc of. the coldtfrof fhil^ Iftaft ftarfef; »r 
•'^xami^Ie ; becaufe it h« tht^ i*>ver '(rf cshattgln^' irtl* fW 
bII the rays ;of the futi. or Iky which inrtnte«ia1»ly ftdl 
4ipon it, hffs the pbtrer of changtny ilrto refl alHlif$<<fHi1A' 
xays refined to rt from a blue ^r a«y othfer Miottr it 
dts neighbotirfaood ; ivhcfreas, aUotnng thtf eoloiM ^r«e ill 
their o^n nattlte immutable one in(^ aii,d«ber» atfd 'tft«t 
cr«ry body refleft«, more ot kfs, eVe^ ft>l»t i>f coto^fA 
!l^y^i, though tht>fe rays in tfte ^alMi ntnhbef ^bilA 
«it i:)f th« eolo'ttr it exhibits, thens ttt«i# nefeeffarily alffc; ih 
colours placed near one another^ certain partittihr I1M9 #" 
t^fh^eniiti^ts of ct>touf ; oay, ih4f infldeiicDe of'^ne^^otfir 
ttpon atioHier may bb fo far traded, th?tt thiW or fottr bodH^ 
t)f different tolours, and Hfcewifc the intenftnefi tS tile H^ 
fsAling upon eflch, being afligned, inre may easily determitiii 
fo \rhat (ftoationsy and. how tnoeh they ^oviH tibgfe ^«ta^ 
0th^n We may thns, tob, by the ftme pl'iiicifyle i>f 0{iH^ 
recount for feveftil ether things pta6HA;d'by paifttii^, inlb^ 
thuch. that a petfon, who ha& carefully ob&rred ftttwtft 
Vtkets with an eyedire^ed by felid learning, 4M1 be aM» 
to formg^erd nilesi <wi^ite another can dnty* 4JiftiiiqpN0i 
T^rlicular ea(bs» 

. Bpt after ^11, the pi^res of tbe beft eolourifts^Qfe^ it 11 
universally allowed, the books in which a yoinig pMvMI' 
'fHiift chiefiy ]odk foi* the rules of doleilringMhtttiis, Of 1^ 
llrasich 1^ painting which contribates fo ^loehtoeiyHfi^ 
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lite beavf^ df ibjeSts^ and is fo r^nifife to repreftnt thcim 

«g what they really atv* Giorgio and Titito ieem'to'ha^vt; 

•dtiboTercd ctreuntfidneeB in natore itrhich / othert hnvb 

'entirely bv^looked ^ and the laft in Jtevlkuiar Mb hteti 

i^ppy enough toekpi^eie'thefti With a- fftsncil as delicut^ as 

jiis eye'wu qntek and 5)ieroiii^. 'In 4iiifr motk%- tve tejiold 

that tfwteefiiefs bf coldui&og whicii h prodddcid 4>y Oiftion ; 

that beauty which iseonfilknt.witb tnfeth ,v and ail tb^ i^ 

'ftnfible trairfmtitatioDSf'dll the- fdft trknlitioin^ in a vrotif 

liH this pleafing modnla^sahui. of tints and eokmyft. Wt^n a 

'ffevm^ ^Mlnter. has/ by elofe ap|»ltcation, acqcAred froin 

Titiany iirbem ha can' neirer fafitdently diMeli upon, that 

jrt «riKd), irf ail painters^ he has beft donttived to h'n», 

ibfe wb(]M^.weislr to torn t^ Bai&tt« and :Paolo^ en aceoorit 

^< tfaer beaatyi boliln4fs» and ejv^nce of 'fh^ir toache9. 

^hat i^chneft^* faAatA^tand freAtneft of col anting, fof 

%iltch tbe'Iiembard ibfaofi is fo jitftly tried up, may tike*> 

"Wife 4be ^ gteit fbrrice to him; nor Wiil he rea^^ h& 

.Vetiefit by Andying tte frui€it>>e8 and praAitie ef the Fl^ 

ittifli ichidol, which; cAieSy by meana df h*r vavniSlesv Inw 

ebkitfivttd to'give a theft 4»ebanting Ittftre4n1d trairfparenc^ 

to Her tfoiears^ ; ^ . .. ♦ * 

B^ ,^iiatev«r 'ptAtiKe a young patnlet m^y thoefe t6 

4hidy the mrt of colouring ut>bn» be maft take great' cate 

^th'atih^y are well prtfenrcHi There arfe i^ery few pifecttB 

wbitb 'halve itdt ftifiendd note or kfa by tbe length,' ndt 't6 

fky tiia ia|wi«5^ df time ; and perhaps that>f>m:ibu6 pafhwt, 

^Mchyears' alone t:an'ifnpart to pai^ntings^'ivin idme mh&^ 

H^ iAlitn to that Mber kind wbreh ngea akvne kiif)iirt to 

lixed^'h; inafmuch as, by giving teftimony to thteir a^ffc 

^tiity, it it^ders tkejh pr^sortiotlabiyfcaiJti^d intbeCUperT 

ItMiMfi tf(A bf the learaed. It muft, indtol<, be qDoiK^ 

that *«■ ttn the ♦one banil^ thfe paritaa beftou^s^ «« ^t realty 

4e^9y an «6xtraoiilinaty ^imbt ^ttrmdny ^cm the iMo^H 
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of a pi£ltlfei and ideftfoys, or <at lead greatly leflfens, their 

original rawnel^, it, on the othe^ hand, equally impairs the 

freffiacfs and life of them, ' A piece feeii many year$ after 

it has b^en palnteA, appears niVich a^ it Mrould do, iinme- 

limteiy alter pairitftig; behind ^ a 'dull glafs. It is no idle 

opinion J that Paolo' Veron'efe, attentive abore ail things to 

the beauty of His coloursi and'whut h cMed JirefiUf left 

entirely to time the care oF^hfa'ftnmrittng them perfcAly, 

andi [as We may fey) mcTlowing'them,^ Bat moft •f the old 

liiafters toott'that talk lipofif tfielhfelVes; and never^expofed 

tiielr warki tothc eye» df the public, until they had ripened 

and finifbed'thi^ %ith' Ih^ir *own hsinds. And wfaotcah 

' (ay whether the Cbrffl of Moneta, or the Nativity. of Beflano, , 

have bee?n' fntir^ iihprovW of iif)j<lred*^if we may fo fpeak) 

'byUhd'fbtKihlfaf^ and t^-4ouckiBgs of time, in>the courfe of 

^jnorb than two centuries? ' It is inideed impoffiUe to be 

'determined: btit^ the Audtous' pupil may make himftlf 

ample ' dimehds 1\}r ^any in juried t^eh hts.origiikls may 

have re'ceft^edifroii 'the hands of 'time, by taming to truths 

and to'Natdre Wtilic^ne^drgfofvv^otdy but xoaftatitly* retains 

;its^T>rliiitiv^ it^elr'Of y6Uthr,'ind'wwitfelf the model of the 

'models before YiirJi.^ As'fiidh, tlierefdPe, as a youn^^nter 

Kas raid a pi-bpet faiirfftatlbh (6f good ioolouring, by ftiidy- 

ing the beft Maftersv he iho^td turn^aU his thoughts 4o truth 

and nature. And k iroiild perhaps be vrell worth while to 

. haye,^ in the ackdemieli^f painting, niodels for colouring, as 

" wen as delighlng ; that as from tfie 'one the pufitls fearn to 

'gtvie ?hclr diie "prbportSon to ^ fevet^i members and n^- 

^ cie*; <b^ limyieath front the other to make thm idaQiiitiopt 

'^iVift VA'S 'Wa'rtrii iaiid:ftrtt!ifuHy ea)yy the djifferent^M*! fews 

^%HitIi apocar cjuflh^'dtoitt^f in the ^ifierent parts of.at^e 

''iod^'.'^^ *iFkfiHte «ill farflicfr Aerufe of fuch aiippd^U 

*1« ^Yn)pplife-if ^ttfee* different lights.; . now, /pto|b*t.^f 

ihe fun, now in that of the iky, smitwi^.Mg^m^^ ^^^ 



•♦ ^ 
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' lamp or cati^e ; one .'tioie, {Placed iQ th^ fliai^t ^iid: another 
in a reflected ligbt: hence the pupil m^y learn.^ll th^ different 
effe£te of. the compleflion in diffexent c^rcumftancc^Sy whe- 
tlier tUe livid« tb^ luci^^^or tr^^ljparei^t ; and^ ahoVeall, 
tbat yariety of tiots ap^ haif.tinl^i,. oc^afioned in the colour 
of this fludf ky the^pkffrn^ baV^ thp |)poe^ iipme^iately 
Uttder. k in fom^ plaqe^^raiMl in oth^s ^; gre^^f^r cyr leh 
ifouAcr of blood*vefieiU.i?rauantity,^f jG^t. A^ who 

had'lbng ft«diei-fuchf4^|pwifiJ/t ;w;wld rtop^jio^riilL pfde- 
gnuK&g Ae beaotje^ pSimy^X^ by.^ny^par^pijlafity pf^f^^i^ 
cariftf gfariogintoi tb^j||ftppft§H^^$,futofl^,a^ flondnefs (j^ 
coJour.trhich is .aL-p^KfAtofofmucJ^ ifyp 4^..^.„^]^e -jvould 
not «td' hm 6g»te9ri!wMI>f;r4)fcv *^ ^^>3^i9*^i,l^?ifv^f;,<?*^ 

e«ife^^i«h^thc l^BtneiSb^ffif^-^^jaH^f^^, 5i^r^tpr;.<;ip4^,per- 
;3©ei^e tetweqn'thfe)©*l«iiriiiglpf Bar,oi^JriHq4>tlvat <?j^f'^if^^^^ 
iTFo piaaifoiin ihut impwfrfc.i^^.gflcoi;^g,t/> a gf^^ jia^^r, 

nor: b«lrtcar (thaa, inUrtojf ^^;anfel|.^l^.jt^e,|j9if^ifi|^iL^of 
^Winriorsi; WiwaV ft^i^f^^tfue ^TtJflfvgR.^^^ijf^as i^cojou^^ 

Jwgf rtfcbi&ttalain he^3 <rfvtih,^ B^lJf^^^'^Rv,^^-:'^!)]^^ .f f,^^^^ 

Hacco»iIiiigly, thft,FI«miftb4»ipl6r«, •> co^f^eiic^ ^C[&^ 
jalmlngfolely to copy patur:^, ai:?*^- CfjJonri^g^als ^xcjelli^^t 
i« 'ti*^ are wontijto; b^^ukjf^r^ripi dc^]jj§ij.,^j'rlip bdl 
•imidehfor tk© t^iie «if cdloHi:»*:anrt ^ j^eg^^tiQI^ <^| ftiades^ 

^ We may f«rm a.vg^|i^rai ideja oJf| % ,^^^l^,^«>|e|^^^^^ 

ye»eai6mfromlbe iyjawijp|gexa«i>)¥SQ Ifji ^H^^H^^k^ 

*^^dii a yeB<iwvtbe htter fe^ii?fn§f.gf^^ift^f.|i(.9fl[ f Jf^i^fy^ 

m beiftimef purple;! afn^fo^^n^t^f^^gi^ia j^^lyi^jf^cj^i* 

, ^iAtiom. 'iAnd as'tht white i^»^^0fWatw;?/f^5<?(]^^'9fa}}j^9 

; e^IbUra, kud to be tiage*.*il)|'tbl> ^fl|g|i,T^^iom^^l|5 

"^^j^jiftiler mi8ft'be.ciirM*ill i»iK^/hlfi «5ii»*tiW%:^W:j^?tW^f 

"b^ H^T^V^rat i^foai^i^ , , (: ;.•: :•, j^v: a: w.m ,aul ant*- 
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-^ ' ' 0/ COMPOSITION. 

Composition, w^icii majr be ^asfidbi^ m « hKomci^ 

4f"]hi^6iytioh/t(»iift8 m tbe proper lbitjo»ii^ of nrhat tiift 
in^^i^n^ire facility hiis imagined, f» as to exprefi tbe {mfa|eift 
!xi tht «K)ft lively manner. The chief merit of compo-r 
i)ti<m-may be feM t0 confift in thai? dtforder, which , wear- 
ing*/ the app^tfraitce <df 'mere dh^anihe, U, in ^^, the moft 
fiddied c;ffed ofartk A painter; thenelbre, is equaliy'to 
a+oid the drynefs of tfcofe ancients ii^ho^ always planted 
iheir figurea like fo many couples 'in a proceffion, and ike 
aslfeAatuHi ofthofe nHdderns who ^uiMe them toget&er at if 
they were metanerery to fighl andf^^abble. in this branch 
Aaphaelwas happy enough tb'choofe the joft medinta^ add 
attaftf perfeSibn. Thedifpoiitidn of bis figures is ^h^aya 
eftik<St\f fuch aa the^ fobj«-a requirt^s^, ' In the B&ttle of Coil- 
Hantine, tWy ait confufedly'^cluftered with at mndh ?trtv 
as they are re^lariy tnarfh^Wed »iti' Chrift'i commfttneB^ 
of the ke^s to St. Pet6»r, andcbnftituting him prince <)f -the 
apoftl^J. ' •- • . . . ^ . 

^ L^f t4^eanferior figures of H p5%ce fee placed as they will, 
the ^pfindjpal figure (hould 'ftrike the eye mod, and fiand 
4)trt|- aS it ^ere,' frt)m'ambng'the reft : this may be effb^ed 
Varidtis nl^ays, as by placing it on tbe forembft lines, or iii 
fothe other cdnfpitudus part of the piece ; by exhibiting if> 
in a rrMHwen by it^lf 7 by making^ the principal light fell 
tipon it; by giving *t the moft retpfendent dmpery, ot, hir 
aeedvbylev^ral'oT thi^fe -methods 7 nay, by :111 of them tpge^ 
thfer: for,« being the hero of thte '^id^refque fable, it !s but 
fttft Jthat it iboulddraw the eye to itielf, and tord it, iii^ 
were, over all the other obje£ts. - ' ;. " 



* « 

Accprdmg to Leon BaliAft Aifbertiy^^ioters fii^uld follow 
tha fiKainplb of condc WflteMl "Wtr^ comfole th^if faUe oi 
t» few perfons m poAbte : far, in fa^, a cr^Nrded piflufo 
is ^ to giv9 ft$ i»»ph.pfvii» tq^iB %e(^ftor9 af 9crow4e4 
f oad to th^ traveller* 

/ Some ftil)ji9^ it mtift h^ gm^ti^^ t^tix^a^^ >m^ify^^ 
»ay^, anaitioa, %9 U w^riSfi «f i)gurf^a»^ ..Chi^i^htfefwfNifioiiiiii 
k dipQoc)9 ^«tir«Iy oo t^ iliiU of tbq .p^mtin^ tQ ;4i^ip^ft 
af AfliB in fech s wai^eiv ^^t.tb^ pritoipa* 0»Qt,»may 
^\w^y$ t9«^^ tbe ,piri«ipip$A. %fipiwma^» ani: cmituiffe malt* 
^f s fo, that the. |H«c» b<? p^t(OT«r/^r^{Wiqd>, ><iMr^aiA>€»]%¥0y 
iiiei^t^^g aod paulisiA : he myf&i \n a yr<»r4^< tij^teanatfail 
his. piece be fiilJ,. but not:,.ijJ)4rg!e4> rIn/^bu.l'€%Be3vt tfat 
(bttJka of Ajes^djadpr, rbyX/9(&'U'9(i<^esm^ler-»pici<;i^twiHoh 
call never^^e fufl^ientiy^udiipd r whi^«0a9^>n9itl»Qg» oai^r 
fitlfer h*ijd, c^n bc.TOpre ^^h^pfy.tlwn/llhefao^lwwRa«K^^feilrf 

JjcM^^er at V^^i^* :r|t. ?^^*rp.iPfl.Mt€r tb^|iiaco?rf»fe^ 
bean of figuuta, , ^ 'f»^a''*Ji». - a >clQwdr a. cfeaot, . ir hkl* . paiM 
^ipd frtigtie* th^.^y%^, ,,^^\i^r& #^y U ia. th^t he ()id ji^t 
^i(p^e.tbu'fub^^>ift|(^r if.iD^eit of hh-ow^t ^^^^Q th^ 
gajicry of BeitilsacqjWjatypraiiia! la thifi»laft» tjbo.fei'e^J^ 
choirs of martyrs, virgins, bifiwps, and other fmptw>^,ai^ 
judiciouily thrown iBto. fo^ many chtil<er9y parted.heire and ' 
tjbexe by a fike fleece jof c{oudS| ib as t<;f lexhib^^ the»4niij4l* 
p^«^^abie hoft of heaven., draw^ up. in. a wa^y tfa^ makcj? a 
moA agre^aUe and gioriou^ appeaarance^ Th^re ^goe^. ja 
xftofy, to^ oiurpurpofoj of a cefcl^rated loafl^r* MfhOj'iB''* 
^4rawing o( the UuiverfHl Q^iuge, tl^? b^tt^r to ^^pff^^t^^ 
io?«jep fu y of the ivat erg -tliat cp^^red < the eiarth* laf t a omm^ 
^►^ lii^ paper 'witjiout *%«res>rf Bei&g aftied> Jf^he-'.di^ 
jsckt intend IfoBUil'i^^t No^t^faidhe ; do not you^ifea'^thtit 
:^7 leaving it empty -i^ ^ what pr^ecift^ly «^nftit»tJB?»rli|j 
picture? ... ^''. *' ^ 
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The reafon for breaking a compoii^on into feveral grpopr 
Uf that the eye paffing frcety from one obje6t to anotbef, 
may the better comprehend the whole. But the }>ainter h 
not to flop here ; for thefe groups are, befides, to be Di' 
artfully put together, as" to form rich clufters, gire the 
whole compofition a iingular air of grandeur, and afford 
the fpe^tor an opportunity of difcerning the piece at a 
diftance, and' taking the whole in, as it were,' at a fingle 
glanee. Thefe cffefts are greatly promoted by a due regard 
to the nature of colours, fb as not to place together tfabfe 
which ai^ apt to pain by their oppofition, or diftraft by 
their variety.' They fhould be fo judicioufly difpofed as 
to tcm|)er and qualify each other. 

A proper ufe of the chiaro-fcuro is likewifc of great fer*' 
vice on this occafion. The groups are eafily parted, and 
the whole plAure acquires a grand effeA, by introducing 
fome ftrong falls of fhade; and, abore lalf, one principal 
beam of Kght. This method has been followed with great' 
fuccefs by Rembrandt in a famous picture of his, reprint- 
ing the Virgin at the Foot of the Crofs on Mount Cafcrafy; 
the principal light darting upon her through a break of the 
clouds, while the refl of the figures about her ftand more ' 
or lefs in the (hade. Tintoi^t, too, acquired great repu* ," 
tation, as well by that brifknefs with which h6 enlivened 
his figures, as by his mafterly manner of fliading them; 
and Polidoro de Caiavaggio, though he fcarce painted any 
thing but baflfo-relievos, was particularly famous for itltro«» 
ducing with great (kill the effe&s of the chiaro-fcuro, a 
thing firfl attempted by Mantegna in his Triumph of Julrta 
Caefar. It is by this means that his compofitions appear fb 
ilrikingly divided into different groups; and, among their 
other perfeftions, afford fo much delight through the beau- - 
4iful difpofition that reigns in them. 
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^ In litce mmner, a pointer, by tbe help, of petfiM^ive, 
efp^ally that csiUed aerkly tbe oppofitioQ of local colours, 
and either contrivance^ wbicb be may e^ped to bit upon by 
ftodyingnatnrfs, and thofe who have beft ftudi^d ber before 
bin)» will be:ab{e x^pt only to pajrt his groups, but rn^ke 
them appear at different djftan^es^ fo. a^ to l^v^. fufficient 
palfage* betwi^en them. . i .i> . •.,/>. 

3ut the greateft caution is to jb§ nfed in ;th^ purfuit ^S 
tb.e ni,etbods b^re. laid down; ;9fpiecitiil}i in.tl^e ntanagpp^i^nt 
of the cbiaiQ-fcurcr, th^t tbe i^ife^s ^ttribu^t^d; ta light and , 
lhaide,^d to thei^ yariqus cDftcowitW^s, nt»y i>l)t i:»a. 
cQuntfr t9:jtrulb .^nd experi^ntfe. ^bmJ»\z caypiilaj. pointy 
For, this purpofe, a painter wpii]d.4a.wfUitoai9[ill^#,iin UUie 
l^rcs, as fXii^tori^t and PQuiIin>ui<ad toido,. a.oi«id^Kof the 
fobje6l tb^t he intends to reprefent^ and^lnen .illuiiiinate, it 
fay lamp. or candleedigbh By tbi#. meaas.bQdnay eome to 
know ..with, certatnty^ if the chiaso^curp, w^xicb he«ba« 
farnied in.h«Bjinlnd, does not.d^ih iiritb tbeMr«a(bn of 
thingii* By varyang the height and.>dise^ion uii hisp light, 
he ina][ esaGJy>4ifcQver. f^ch acciden^aJ effe^s a« aiie mo^^ 
likely to recommend bi^ perfom^ance, and foi efta^liib ^ 
prpper {y&m\ for the illuminating it :. nor wiii be after- 
ward« find ij aydifRcult matter to modify tbe qiiiaiky of big 
lbade9,..by fofteoilrig of ftrengthening Ihem, aiccMJiyiDg. to 
the fitiiation of bU.f^e^e^ mi the cjuality of the light 
falliog upon it. XMt ibonld happea*to b)^ a candle or lamp-* 
Itghxfoene, be wAuld!» then have Bathing to do but confider 
hijj i^odel well,, and^faithfully copy it. - 
. In the nfxt place, to iurn a grpupe elegantly, the bed 
pattern is that of a bunch of grapes, adopted by Titian ; ak, 
of th^ many grains that compofe a bunch of grapes, fome are 
^ruck divs&ly bythe light, and thofe oppofite to thejpi are 
in the (hade, whilft the intermediate^onei partake of both 
light land ihade in a greater or lefs degf^^/o, according t« 
I 




iiirit m»rQ MoiM!^ thing ^aiidyiifc fn^^ji. ilrriff^^e^fiimb hU 

ittryugr^Udi ^(feA^^ •( ( j||i» «|>tecBivlii|s /v^;^^ ia ^JkUibitaiB 

Xbeiaui^niiriflls^ ^ho do Ii0<fbitir#riybt(t» hi th€4i9^ 

in tbift or tbatnaniliery tfel(i|im't^«l^:in'thcyia^^ 
k«ftvdoea kiot Apffear f«fMH«ti^ : {fnAlible. Thiigiiwot^ 

vtitW'ligbt^ftlMtiiv' icif)iii«cungith0fecyflli(f .lyWrii imeiilfiyi$i|iy 
ttnrit) ibc 4ea£9 4rf ar»|>MftlBre» Xhhrnmtiiod/ mo ftodiit^iii^id 
fometimes a very fine efied $ but k is,, ^wonbrp. te betiM 

. viiioav tbab patlft, thuitaKiji^io filoDoe^ » Qa^fsiiiaiMito 
ooUril^: triddbmffonfc fo imidh plMifoccl iiI9ieie]»e k aniinfs 
]3QOk>b}r>4uny' lighte {jaM^eA iviresmd ibete^m9i&r^ ptBtnt»3 

fpeaking all togeth^ in an affemUyi*; •.< ;^j-.rirr 

I^Mytand^pltiiidottr >fn m^biohUieJli^; r^^ 
^ivst^^ bright iSidd «^B.ltglit; wheT9s<Micb»ol'Aii^dtX3<dle 

.appe^frlctndeftidf a gloomy and ^daded He^ ; -foitbiltitfeitbrtr 

dftdhem ili^ore(>Qtta{r6ed i4o iia«dle ^ tbdiKsrmliy 4dA:i^b)0Qti. 

^b0ri^ii9irfi-XaiKfh nm\^ likemk^me- nf groat riernict^ittt^A 
, paiflli^rtiin g^tia^ bkiconrpoEtiitft a gnoid «6e€lf/bi^li:pd«^r* 

thelefs, the light he afaoofefi)nM}&4>e4diqited t^^fao^AtUaliim 
i.vf.'t^)^, Icjffj^vvrberetbe afc4bn-f»>l«id ; nor wiwiW^I»efbdle& 
.,fejilty„.wh©»m«^§rotto.or cay^t^fi, wjk^eibc %hlj«#irt«r©d*b)^a' 
'Cbinki,i}i9UJd.dffi9k«^ his Amde< feftrafid'tetitkri'i ItiQti^ba wbo 

iboaU tirefrc^&^t tit^QOi^rixng aadibl)U.in'a&io|fmlky<tK^a^ 



*i}r >¥*i'^T*S ASSIST Airr: ^I|5 

.ii^fftut'^^iy b^ )sbijne«ii8 the iftily feuft ^Ic^^^Hft^^fitts 

«mftpt to h^: geJIfy of ih Aiftoriea! pitteB,knkyi^VticyiAl4^ 

'In th^'difpdfitjdn of 'their figunes. / To fay no<Aing>trf irheir 

lairda^itegfoai»e of a Woitfvn lyin^on the grodftd^wi^'^t^ 

itbild it hat bre^^i and anott^r {>Ia;yi% siboiit lier, ^nd the 

like, whkh they generally place on.the .fivflf'tilies oJf>t^ir 

.)iicce»s^'iil»r:<if 'tlKo&'hklf-fi^reft in' IhQ^ok^nnndifJeep- 

^ing.oi^ from: the bb{k) vs^cobtrived' for th^m t ttbey mbke^a 

eoboAidn vfifa^ce of : mbydg-^ naked wiib:jclotheid iigli»GMi^; 

;«ldp ipBQj/wi;tb^yaungi;Lc{i|boijig:;0si^; figuore aisith^kft^faae 

.towai^!^ou,.-jiDddanptb^rr. vi&'^U^^^ ; the^ucoatFdl 

violqntFaibtiiYnsfivlith languid dttkixie^xiiid^ibeanr't^ga&rtDdlt 

pppdfitkm ibetr^ithjpgf .tTl>ereas <it}{X)lJtiGauiii0ri;;-pliifirfe ; 

l^iite^heb <(b^yt.aii&rnatuiially.'fpm'(|he ibbj^^pBUfe Anti^- 

•>tlefeiJiri ^'iSfooarfe^-.'i :i . ■• . , ... «'a^- '• ;- vi: . :: •; »aiiJuu. .■ 

£. i^lltl gfkefbojeit^dGdi %ai*^^ tp9i2Biiiob>afiefltaiJba!in xii^^ryg 

> i0r ;jalfpi,^JHg .ibeig if^dqo^y bk|[ia^bilcu.' ^Tbe^^ttiiftu^Ae bad 

betjkpnj^ .^qpiJMiflTd tbajilj^^hfuwiib* It-^erjlr fdifaor bAppens 

, tb^t^esa Is^anpdccbMfijDD dGor loaki^g; thitgi' fq .iaipetit(la» as 

»t0 be |n. dan^x: of iofiogr^tbeir equilibiium, aith^ngotbb mu^i 

pra^lfed by feme painifki^i-Ti* y. . t3 'J'^^/^* Hr ;s »i'l - » > 

. .f lapr^j^ani'lQ icapeiry/jequpIicasi&VhoilM beita^en^iti^a^oid 

that poireftyi^which mkesifdma fnaileis^^bdkl^ 

-:4n8r&,j»bdi)]r»i tSiy^ grudged clotfae».{to itb6itil%ul*#df'aAd 

„ tfaatr^ptfbfiQ]i.>wbidh. Alfaa^tmputedc to^GnidOy fay^n^^uiuit 

• baerivas)a:£ithflr«a^tailDi!.^bani aipainiek:^ i^^liie^briikiti^m&i^f 

. dt«f8»(ih6ittlcl be iiftttiflviib) great fobriety; apd'lt^ill riot^be 

iami&vto r0m«ai)^r «i^hiaft't«^s difce Vaid^<) dbJ^tici^i^t^l^aititer: 

■^*:/I>cplty'y/)U gfeatl^^j, j34jtj|.Mdotp-»Darkd fitie|i faandAil»r» 

2i]pdt&dia^'eitkb^b ci^Te-to>mak^iketii^ * 1 ; i > ': .-'* ':..: * 

^Jv'L^t'tlie»wb6le, in ar'vlo»nd, giidi ail the diffeWftt* ^ks of 

*4hebewApofi%h/>t foflfefe pr^abiMty, gracft, xoltofme, arid 

^th« partiGUjarcharS<awof la^bat fs to te^e^refehted* Let 

jiid|^ngil<ii>k lik&mbiforn»ty of mfllimidr'Ti&bicb doed not 
I 2 
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appear lefs in the compofition than jt does fn colouring, 
drapery, and defign; and is, as it were, that kind oFatceiit, 
by which painters may te as readily diftinguiflied as 
foreigners are, by pronouncing in the fame manner all th^ 
different languages they happen to be acquainted with,* 



' ' CRAYON PAINTING. 

/Vv HETHER'thepiinter wcsrrks. with ailxote«r5,:.waJfer 
ceJoursj' drertfyob*, the grand ob)esfttrf hij fmp|«ii Miftttl 
•the fame : a juft imftatibn of nature. But each ii^ieft h^s 
its peculiar rules htid ihethodff« Paiiitii>g xvtth oitayioilsi tc^ 
q\iire8, in nhUny refpe^^^a tteatmcttdiifereotfroTOipaaading 
in oil colonrfi ; becaufe'all colours tifed dty arcj' in tbek 
ri'dture, 6f a mudh tvarmef comj)lcfxton th^in wheo #et i^itb 
^ils, or any other binding fluid; ' Let this be proved. by 
matt^i* of fa^:-^Mr. Cx)tcs painted a portrait of Sir WiUiam 
ChSttiherg, whithisfii Lord Bcfbo rough's coUeft ion* Ati 
ingenious foreigtjer had difco-vered A method of fixing craywi 
pi(Sichre8, fo that they would not rob or receive an injury if 
m\y aecident happened to the glaft. The Society fbr the 
eri^dur^gement of Arts had before c^ereil a premiqm td any 
6^e who lh<ittld difcover fo valuable a fecret, for M^icfa 
premtiDh beSnade A}^licat?on# ♦IVfc. Cotes fadng enn^At 
in his profeffiort, >vas d^fired to Jend a pifture for the trial, 
•aftd give his judgment/ whnch was made on this poHrai* of 
SifWiHiam CtKiml>erj*, The ci'aydnB he indeed fo pa^ft?^- 
iy fixedas to refift any rub or brufli without tb« leaft injury, 
w*ich b^forfe would, have entirely defaced orfpoi^ed it : but 



THE , aet,ist's AssjaxANi;. in 

thp .pasture, which befoi-e Ijgd a particularly warm, brilliant, 
and ^reeable ,pffe£t> in coipparifqa became cold and purple' • 
apd:t}}pugl^.fp one^^enfe^ the attempt fucceeded to the de- 
figncd inJLcntion .of $x);ag the colours, yet the binding qualir 
ty of Wjhatever fluid w^a wa<^e ufe of in the procefs,^ f'^aM- 
ed the complexion of the colours, rendering tile cold teints 
too predominant. For this reafon, in order to prodibce a 
rich pifture, a much greater portion of what painters, term 
cooling tjints mull be applied in crayon painting, thau 
would be judicious to ufe in oik. Without any danger of a 
miftake, it is to be^fuipp^fedy th^myt t^li|g|icquainted with 
this bbfervation is one great caufe why fo many oil painters 
bare no better fuccefs when they attempt crayon palntipp. 
Oti fhe^ ootftmty', or8yoa.'ipainti^lii)i9iog'f6;jtiacfi;i<ifedio 

' tl^Qs tiAts -trbldh are of a toldsatuveiwheii »fQ4 i^^^t^oarc 
'apt to iotrbduee thorn toa iinuch wlienrtbey >p^iiit wiftboil^^ 
«hidii«feiddmpBodu£kiVie ofiajgoodctfi^^ ., . , 

, r;AafO|her:obfenaiti6niI wottldi i^^e, !Wibtcli;requiri3s»p«.T* 
tiottlar notice /fbom :the. fladent whot bfts been coiiyevfaivt 
ii^th'oilf paiuting, prior t0 hk attempts witJU <^ayoQ&; pU 
piifttere begin theirs pifluxes miK^ lighter and ^ai^t^r tb^^i 
tiicy. intend to fioiflii them» ii^bi<:h fr^fenta. the' ^iM^ejpj^r- 
il^uring 'Clear and: bdlUant,. the light undfiri»e^tb gm^tiy 
^affifirng the tra|>fparent glo^iog aiod fqiupiibUlig .^qlot^liq, 
wbidQi^if^ they were lliid over aiiy part a)jea^y tao4^k» 
nwDold but increafe its heavy eflfed. . On tbec^Btr^^y, cf^y- 
^fnasbeing mad^, of diy colours, are difficult to firoGur^rjfugv* 
ci^ftdy dark, the crayoi^ painter thecefore^will fin<l ^anab- 
A^hlte neceflity ta-b^iahis pi£ltUre:af\dark)fi«dirixA[a9Mpo(. 
fiblfe, iJcceptin the ftrougeft • Hght$ ; f«r if Once-thegrey 
'and light tinlts become predominant, it will he ijext to im- 
poffibTe for him^ (ia the deep ^(hadowa efpccially | to ttfiwre 
d^pth £fnd' brH)ia»cy, havingno.oi^Mirtiiuiity ofghsingor 

' feumWlng to gt?e the jeffeft, ae the- gi^ey tints Jseing mix* 
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tures With wfeilTng underiifeaiBl, wM cBhtthtiaSljr W^lfeiB flj^- 
And render the attertij>t abbl-^Ve.*' '^ ' ' "-^ ^"J^ii ^ 

, i fliall ioow ^ndekvout t8 gVe the fliid^t fdibe.aiWKftoIri* 
fo'wards the kttalhrticnt ot'exeellWfc'TTi'ftiia Sft; "^'^ 

The nuclent hiiill prbViif^' WmtflifriWi ftme ftA%bl^^ 
paper,^ tK^'^liicfeerWe 'bfeft5Sr, if*?he '^riilti 'ft* not t66cdartl^' 
inh tnpft'y^ tlibtigh' ft il'ittn^*ft*^J)(rflS1Sle to get anf iHtHftu 
1^ fte^fefKiin; knots. The. khotS mulft 'bfe ttveW«i>Mdt% 
peiiknilte or Azof, bthc'i^^viffe "iU^ *W( jfrdVe fe)*e^fW^^ 
troiilifefethfe. After thtsis'aokeV'Wf&tfa]^^ nitift-.fe'^j^te*^ 
very ^fthdotli i/ri'S' iTtien tfeth, *'^r^vft«ifl^^Wrtfii«lW a 

^ffeal franie, ^fife fifzc acfeordhig' tb'Wi SrSftV |HWhirt'j %tr 
tbU th^e jp]^6^U1tl9tb'bfeHcfctlfta7 Btit1t1*fa»«^ibl*^«, 
to |ia9fe ^fie paj^r'oh^fflPtSe-tflfote^Sbl^^WWfirt ObA^^' 

' fouret.' Thfe iiiytiiod-Xf B^itig4liiS^s2%i^<Afyv%5fJfeyftit^ 
ih'k iSk^ Witfi''H)^1l4ldl'6dK>u^^^ hte«,'«^ «%1W»flP 

boara;oftatae,''4hen;'»b5K1rifejffl^^f***W^ 

fll4!neaf'eio<h, rtiaft thrin bfe ISW ch4hfe|>«ft«'lMl- W^Httf 
paper'rafieV WHlfcK tuVH fte ^tWW^fide U|$i}*fhnifeH"^^ 
lay a^ieee df cle^W ini^'^r'fipWft'lf/to'pfev^l 1tmt»^^ 
this l^infe 'donfe, Itihiy Bfe flrt)ft«i gehfly Vivti* Wfth^fKtf 
hand, by "which means all the air between the bloth^tfdittfc 

'pa^^;'wihhe'r6rd^d6^^^ ' ■ • * ' ' -■ - -i^nr ' 

•\H^lie'h Ue pafte is pefreflTy Srf, title ftttfleftt 'rtay |«f*« 
wHH fliV^^ainflri^ S^<^^ntage« lai^lfihg froM p8ftilf|f 

ifie'pap^r'^ m theti^tiie, accbrdriig to this irtdtltetf^slflW 

• Ttett ilid6 of the paper ihoidd Ibc pafted wfaidi Has the ftrokics from tBe ' 

the •*!!« M/i which .Hbtki ' wvwrhave^^ .kftaa the pa|pcr will pit^yjq^tn^c^c 
and-lo^mptHfrnt...^ \ .-. '. • . • . - . ■ v.-com lixiff.. 

" >' ^S<^er<^i^(j^'^iaqres fids ^htintod m ycUttm ; '^t ^ ak\ii^,^a]^|j9J^ 
fK%'T^<«$ftiefi<:«uledlete«orJtaMew«^ < ftgm|ft^co»|e^the..^^^«f^^^ 
the. piaure.aiiitftafiieaY jhot it9ii(b.f|U^ \^.reooi^q|)df^ m <u^ .?E^Jt^ 
able climate. Others make ufe of finalt grounds; Le Tour^ lately a painter 



^dfacre m«cb letter th^o $ay fjikfirjfVfti. ^ft'*?.!^ 5fM.?9.*fe!l'!. 
lour, anjd gr<«tj?r,^flUe,,.. 1*^.6 lajte ^SJf^.f^oj^CT ^ifc^yerfdi 

i;itifin»f)^mV *W fM^fV«*$jy:.WSt,to,^^t of /jjg^j^lji^^^^ 
Wh«B painters. ¥f?95..^ojn»k« a yejy. ^p^.^^^ o^^^% 

^Wspf the piaive<m!^e/*nvaj(,,_ ,^^ pc^pn fajyp^f jm(^jir 
4it. «n«Jffr MfP^of -i^b"! Ja(!e^!^<¥^»>. •T*'*^: r*? ffi!»/f # ,pCJi»« i?l'.«r 

Xfae piAure beiiig placed upon th^ e£e;l^.Ie,t tlie oulJines 

$ft^m\^^f,S^i^^^^ jtlm .w^h oils,>hich muft^t^edRpc 
¥i*,g?<*t.S3^<^,?^^f*iM)i«'^ ^K" is^ccpmpIiQiecl, take a flic^i^ 
of paptt: of tb€ fowe fize, and place it on the gla&, Mofcing 

;'• •-,>"' • ' • •' ' ■" '■ "'^ ' '^'K '■ ''^"^^"•■: * 

<ir.tSbte in F^ai&, isften Itf^i th<m witfi sr^ iuoqpft. "Fbe otithed &i>.fr^pflVr« 
diem i« t6 bhifti 6ver the pSj^er with gum wjitcr, whkh^rdStly ftfew.witli 
fmalt moderately fine, the fuperfluous part of whidi Ihouldbe iwepto^* with 
i^^teNbrtxRi, Wh^ntJte gum'^ter l»|seBiipaiy dryb On tWi.lhciipifture 
lifteWpkinicdV Mft ^«5>hliiref^p(Sli n«wiii«iig^Jtobf.|iwvw!4^.<bc^ 
c^lvi^ fl teltute^js to reridtr^thii I»^$fMtt 



JS6 tH« Alt«ST*S 'A'SSftTANT. 

Ibtt^ft tirlil adKere tt> ^e paiper^ ^wllich txraft be pi«tC9d witib 
pk'bllles pretty 'ck^ td eai^ btiier^ Tlie paper inteoiitid 
to'^'t^B^'for rti^ ptikintiKg muftnoct' be kai upon a tafale 
«bd"tff6'^e»oM p^pef phtred apbtt H ^ then with Ane fine 
|)6iM<ted'dtarcMU ti^d'lip^Aia'ph^oaof hiWt)^ roh^itat thip 
^rfor^dr^ole^; which wiH |{ive tt eiaA iraHincv. Qr^t 
t^tt mtoA hit tak^fi Adt to bruOiihia off till the i«pj)0)e.i8 
drawn ev^k* #ith ^Mctaing chalftf Wkicfa^ft »co9pofiiMyi 
mii6 of Whiting and txybaccD<»pipe >clby > roliod iikie< emyMi^ 
^andp6iiktedftt eiftcheiid. ' - 

''< When the ftedent paints immediatalyi froon tl» Jtfe^^ it 

^ ^itl t>e Dioft ^ttdenrt to tiiake -a cori«fit'dnii#idg'«f tfaofout- 

•9itlet tHIManothitfi: {ia(per,^the fiibef thepianreheia^mjl^.to 

))al|i(,^H!ch<be iMy>'^1t«use:by thcj^r^bading^irnHh^tf he- 

dittfe^erl-oaeetMHrobes of Ihe fretixfaiRg'ehiilk*(^ich.iSre 

Hot-to he avoided witfaotit grbat expertnef8)<9rtil ptetF^^t^tJ^e 

tttL^ojUii from iidberihgto the papc^, owing toa oectaingieftfy 

quality in the eompoStion • ' • ■ • -» • . 

' ^^ikiidetit will findthe fittifag peftofe^ with the bos of 

' cf iyorft' on his isp^ ' the moft coovubient ittethodibr < him^ to 

paint, ''ihiepart of the pi^re he iv immediately pciql^ig 

fliould be rather hdow his^faeOi for; if ittsplaeeditoolligh, 

»t<ie ark Will befatigned; Leklhe windowi of tbii -room 

whef^e be paints be darkeneaart leaft^oths height of fix iitet 

ftota the gifoudd; 4nd die fudbjofVrto be paintedifliouIdJbe 

fituated in fuch a- manner » that the light may fiilU'with 

'e^eyy ad^anlagerfon' the face; ar^nding too mnHk fliildow, 

''M4iiehiftMom his aigbod efie^m portrait paittking^ ^fptcl- 

'alty tf rbe f^te'he|bints baa any degree of deUceey* . *34fore 

'he begina to paint,' let biin bentteQfive to his.fubjeft, und 

^^pt)i-<ipriafe the]a#ion or;.atU«ude .pmpnr.ta the .a^:.!)^ the 

' fifo}e6l > 'if' a chHd^ tot > itfe diildifiii; iCn youHgrib^iiai^x- 

pr^fi mbte Tivncity^ th^ iiitfae tA^efticibeaUty of fei^n^tddie 



^^il^ at 'a perftnr^af'fiilvaace^ fB*''^ tb^«9\keli» 

IhhiMntrof ti]efSli:ure»5aaid ii^tfodii^Uw o£ bird? ,» 9nknr»i«y 
i8ic.'beTegaIitel bj^ tbe^tuIftftofjppoprfe^y.^d^iiiiftfQ^.,* 
••"Tfceftattiw8«rfiUic fac«Afrinfg>^i*ffrtJjftiImv!»^.^ttfcfJ^ 
tet tiro ftadent^takt JlncMyop^oS^i^p^fii^irnfil!^ Mdf^^ 
4i^w the noftrU iasdredge^tbHfiiaoi^;^^ 4^,1^91^ i l)b«]|» 
tirith<<tiie&iDteft cM-miiie jfioMaiyriti^Ah^rArf^pgf^ ki^ MfiW 
fli^<ii^0|te'«ilid forelieai;]^/ wttoh tnuft boaottc^dbioad* . He jii 

« theii'«^pi>)bceM'gnidtially wfitb tlm locofod^tinlt;,. aQi4 tb^^^Mi^ 
ceeding ones, till he arrives atlhe flitdow^yi w|Mfb.B^tlHl 

' co^tr€?ifhTt¥ti3kiti ' etiriched' wMr m^A kl»i^^m'm»^ > IHtle 
bmteti/'<«(rith Iwilliant ^reciii^ : ^hh m^oidi iriiUi^ 'S^ft, 
bSfitt^eiy tftrikfe 0ie dy<r, ^m its cmide apfie^^iicei tb^t^ 
f& fifi4ihi^/ it WiliTbeacgoodlfHtiidetifm tcfptodui^ejipkni- 
6ng 'dli^(!l,- colours bc^ mtach iMife t^fily fiiHiadnibjin 
t^di9right> 'than tirhendliDfitft colouring UAvAl, toiratff(4ie 
J]4aami Iftto B brHinmtA«to/ :Tbe .fev«ti«l peariy iMts, 
difcernable in fine complexions, muft b^ init«ted,Diri4^.bKie 
<veniitMr^dtd white, -wimhaiifw^st^ the ui^iQirmis) tints 
iiicd: in oihi fintif (bbe^ptrts^ofr tb0'£su)^'wJ^are.tb«r^)dflkts 
af^pcaif are in flodowi 'life^*cntyonsicOinp«lf0.t>0f bl^fl^te^d 

r wUite moA be>(ab8]it}it€d iii.tb«irvpt|ig«< ;,u ^i h // ),ft 
TboQgh all thafiioe^^iwli^a fiific^loorfd, (hould\b&it|id 

^iaatf britMant as^poiBUe^ ye(t eaebrparl IhoigJifi lie Jifftfiii 

3 $(9'i|Hdpieirvtdne, by ^Whicji ^a«tas tlm r<iHmdi|y ^ t^^ce 

' 'bbidt 4he iludcftitbe. cirafab i«thc&r ha^bagiiMrtk^i ^y9f>to 

dmw. thorn with a^csayan indibodta^lUernoiirgdifiiHAM^t, 

" <*'%hatd?er eolourthB iria are ajFt; :be»ftnuftt Jg^ t}i^,:in 

''4^rilfidhtv^and, at Mif not ioaded witht{QlQUvM:f^<HHed 

^^^Vi^tfy^: 1^ iu>tmi8;«o tejtakentif tlra|Mi9liyalt : i'^^ 

" tae4t'^inl|A''tet the .li|liti/df -tiid; ey^ iodiber. very to^P^b^ to 

>^-lh<(ibiae 9dl| vdaiilioii% atotdios^ftfiriMg* w^tt^^H^i^- 



aM6, {mUMf, WhM once lAfawiiii^flAfiii hUi»m i^u^mm^ii 
p^eferving a broad fliadow throwa <miU i«lfrp«r patV>|^)(* 
tte 9ye4iAu A bh^k mA heavy tiot is^iJ^ U bot nf aid- 
ed iti'tlie eft4HBwm;.^ k thw^fa«c,,h|5ft4(g^^ai#q4te.^hfe»! 
lUce a imod^ ^«ri;ig./iM<Hir .,ajt fipftt li^ ¥(h^^ ^ttft© 

m«fa«l of ^nce«diKgK^tibe«^ iir^ Oli^^ Ui^lffifillK^. 

tbimgl^ anA ftfodiice liie. 019ft ^le^j^,^^^ 

}ik«, and ift the Ihadow life CmKe^ cir^faM^e and hbH;^;^!^ 
ftrdniB ^cnniHioB'tiQtiMibMaid bit iftid ^n afterwanl9«...,,Q^ 
, iiuft l^ewi^arff of exeDntiiig ihtm yvMk ftv^ t^acfli lifl^esy^y^r 
ift>erflitsiiag eaoh^viih tbr iicij^rii« i^k)iitf»t wftlfig tb^. 
Atidow faenesth butfad). wd «Micbf^ wilb bf^i^m^tfii^g^ 
He vmk Hcvrntbe ci9rifeer,«^^e«mtfb,fivjt^,cafmj^,^bf^^ 
ater^ and jgrwtm»p variwAjr #oite^<|^t. Xf:%^ ifltfft ^^^^^^ 
he Manid pttferw wiA ttf tb» lak^ aAd^Gf£^ai:(pi|i^^tft 
lher«in; dm nay tte ^1y iaf€fpMpi#fi|d,,l]^ ,t^^ »!*qM?r 
ifltir t)rtti> Mdiidr, a» labferyid ia p^Yitu^ ;tbfs e|pp^i^pjrfl^ 
^11 produce a arictor ^<ftA wbeft.tb? pidafe it,fij^ifl|i^^^. 
M «ht) ooAtiar7^>t{'!tiifi«iaeebod^9iHM^)iMi,,oi: Afp^^e^^^ 
^vertf 0foalini!««g'iWlLbcdi*|ciii(ab|«.., .- .^nir'-»r> 
After the ftudent im .xtttfurad i>»f!erj» pr.as vti#^>j5wjLi5fc 
4raft daad'Coiouredtiie.faeadt be.JA tqiNrr^j^leatb^.^vJi^p^ 
fBlb*r by rabbing -k over wit* hU tegert ^hegioning JfcJ{f,% 
«T«ngeft light op<ft»the forehead^pftflf|}g^i8fio|prv(9^4^))t- 
ly^ and uniting it with the next tint^ whi<;h he myft co^j^i^c^ 
illllfce^ whde im fWeetened togeih^r^ oft^ ^pi^grhi3jfir||pi; 
M a toWal to pievent IImil cotoor3 ba^nft fc^li^- J^e^A^ 
fte eaUt^oMs not to fmooth of fw^et^ jw^pi^ufi^t^^t^j^tj^ 
, becaufe it will give rife *fto*>a tbia and. feanty .efS^^. aq^ 
htLV^ ^ore the appcaiaDcejof a, drai)rifig;(bjui fi^^d.pa^tif£» 
as Nothing but a body of ricbi Qoio^p» c;m>cofi^iti^ ^^W^ 
^Ai«. To araid this, {osthe aiodnot, find|t it ^^^^^^iiifyji 



Ttfl tlib'ta^St' gi<Mii«4Hf^fcfi(liW,> wfattfh- jmifr be tretM^n It 
^fl^^Vid6¥6H«^ if ^ii^ tKtn «»>dNlh)i^'«iid4 nibbing ijb i»t>b 
t^^ t)Sip«¥ ¥[^i«fr^ft^6¥fttim^^i^ ':N€ttr>tbe)ficeItbe^pcaf. 
Ihould bealmoft' free fi<&m €otddr,r ibr this witt do. girM^ 
rervicetoth'ehe^a/fthd;'i)y Its tUteowft/^^bothra foftwd 
ibiia kj^cfarance. li^ttelMdk gfd^nd kifoy cra39toB ^hWk 
K'aVe lining ' ni \\mt- mm)^^cm ^flmtiid be dfed, kM 
fr^om bi' if^irer #{fhdiA^ ^ttoi^ bittr dntA^ fock at-wi) 

a£ba Yrtie j^rMiei^', ^ii«fen^^}fti gf Ve<s Ihe fiKiAtin^ndiidiesi' - v< 

^d%i(^'g)«(tiii beii^ ^r^iy cdir^tvd, b^^oittft CBveAttty 

it^s dik of k^»%y9fa%l i»; a4i«ft :}>#rt» ait 4o»^ «^t| sM' 

f^a^'i^earanc^.Hfrhl^h ntiiftHMe- lUid^iieM'/lMifcS^l^lliiid. 
cii-ittihe. The iboVt* A«lilba • Wteg fl^p^irtjr |ru* «iul&^ 

ff^9bc!b| altee'fei^tJh i>ift^(fc * . /. , v . . .,.. 

"'^Infe'ft^kTttik \t Wb^t)Jea* ** back* '^^Ofrt tod tW 
W((\ aV-ttfe auft, % taft>«i«g ^^^» %4Ur1fe«r<m theiAce, 
ifia^-^oold mttth iaJHt^ ttV if tbdyt was ici>tbpl«ftfed.fiTft^ 

^"•ftack! grbutt'ds fnfay^te bf f^ibus <70lMf9$ bcft it V0a[iiif.e« 
^^t^ttflfe art! 5«a|^it ni^ iWt . tiem jwopifctfy ?0'di«w»t 
ditii(^l^^e!6ii3:' m '^^ coto(NMri.h«ad ftootd 
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t^nfp^A Wttafc atld, tm^r tioted grpn&d^and^ ^it Ae ctMitf^rf« 
a delicate compIexioD ibould be lOpppfed* with ftrong .ai»4 
)»dw«rfat tints .- ^ by whkh proper eofttrtft' belwofti ,tfae 
^guit^aQd'thebaidkigrauxid, the pi£)idfei'u<tU roceivegrt^ 
ioraei land: ftinliot the fpedator rmacbi.moro tfaas U;C0u]4 
pofiU>ly» 4o>*>wk8fthi8'droamllaiiceiof cofttrail apt attend- 

r >¥o«falp'paifitein' often treal: 4h6 hack^gvoiindsiof ptf%iii:e« 
aS'i^iDaftterof'Teiy iittte or no cankqnenofPp whem it is looft 
certain igreat pMof the beiauty a,Bdbiillianey pf the pt^i^ 
t^f^isilly the fsM, depend* iipoatbetiDtsfaeiogiweilibiloiiy 
the'd^rk* kept in their proper pbeesi. ^asd.the ^bokibeiog 
iperleAly ift f ubocdination to (be face. . T.hu0ro:fiiiipje.bock 
igrotttid<requtve»«tte]ition^ but Ibe diiinuHy i$ .iUU gmiter 
. whea MulVaricftf <^i!obj^£b are. intimbifed,; Ciiob* 4t;hI^Ue« 
tndes, buildiilgsv >&Ci ia thefe pafiii^oDo^caie mliftilie /IriALy 
jrttendei; to^ <tiiat edob grani^ objii^b' ^}:di(pofed.(fo im *U> 
et^tniAestth otbe«( ^tbis ismottjaeaottmerelyi hefpcfftutg 
tSleirforHiSf^bttl theivcofenir^iitbcirdigluty fliade^.<&c«:r For 
jhtltattf, wb «lriH* fttppo^ ^the figose'ttceijiriiig thie fteoogeft 
light; behind the figure, and Ro^xMEac. at :ha]wl>.9Pe:i^be 
ActM^^f (bmt'hii^itrcsB^ tfaofa inoft 'bare (bade thrbwn 
over ttms, eithes from a-diiTingrdoiid lOr.fome.DthiHriinteiK 
pofiag dl^OHBlftaiice; behind. tbefe.Aems tof trees^and atm 
diftttnce, <m foei|jR90Son.a> riftngigro^od; thefofliouldjre- 
ceive the light as a contrail /to '£be fc^rmer; &e- -If an a^ 
ohittdiiMnri bade ^oui]id'be;^k>£rn^^^he fanie:ru]a mUfi be 
. npi^Ked*; fa{^{>0fe aJMiilding a^ fl xloderate 4iftdoce is piaeed 
i>^fatiid> "the figarenreteiirfing I the lights a coIuDiny'ior foitfe 
:k>ther objeAii^ Aedgn^tiboaxld iQ;faerf«Be,:. to .pr^erve proper 
decorum in ihe piece, o^wd[lat1wil^hove> the iame'eflb^ty'^a 
Ihadow muft be thrown over the lower part of the building, 
'wfa{^ w#l gire equal fatisfiifftion -omepofe to the eye. ' It 
muft be remembered, the light muft; be always placed'agaidft 
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the dark ^ sad tU^^-woak agaiaft tbe flrong, • in ^irdev to pio^ 
a«ce-force imd cjffed, mid irfrf^^r/Jl. ,^ ^ ... ,» ' 

*^ In*patntT<ig saver the ^forehead the Idft timei b^9i>4liis 
bigheft'light with th^ moft faint T^tmiUion «ant|fJ«T. the 
fathe ptace where ^the faint 'carmti^ wfts fijcibfeidt k^^ptog 
it bi-oftd in the fame manner* In the n^xtihade^foe^eAin^ 
the lightefty the ftudent muft work in fome light bluetiots, 
<eint>ofed of verditek' a*id white,^ intermmisg witfb them 
Ibrae of the deeper TOrmtlHon tintsj fweetening: them to*- 
gether with vgreat caati6n,' * 'inltenfibiy nralting\ them into 
onft'alirtber^ increafing'the proportion ^ofe*^ dolour a*rh|p 
jogdinent ftaH direft. - Sdmo briHiant yeUowjs ma^j^jfrfio^rtl' 
afed, 4n^"fpariffg)y ; and ifiWards -the. roots, of th^) faii^f, 
ftfoti^- verditef tints, intehnixcd with gfieeiw/* wjll.ibe of 
fiAgliiaf fenrice,^ CdoHtrg crayoris^ compofed ef blacfc^Sad* 
*frt>itel Aolild' fticceed ^thefe^ and' melt ilnto the iiair. 3^ 
'jleathth&e^i the pldafisig pearly tints arerh) be p(referftMl» 
compiqfed of' verditef asid white, and under 'the n^e^^ aiWl 
on the 'temples, tie fame may be.tifed; beneath tlie lips 
rtiots'^f this kind ahfor^re proper, ni'iKing |heu^ wiy^^'tlife 
Wghrgrecnsand foOTCvserraittion^'v ■ ;•' -» '*; r. •,« .' f ; ' 
•^Tb* in trod a£tf oh 6f ^rectos awd^bloesJntattheifocse, In 
paintings ^ lias often ^givbn furprtze tso'lhaft wh^ap^umacf 
t|[nafnted wtth the art/bat ♦bene is'reafottfiafficijen4;fqr:^ejr 
inttedttiRioh (thoagb it may appear ftrange^at Stft) ttt oftifrr 
to break andcotfrciSl the oHherxalaar^, / \ • . »> 

The carmine preQocniiiiating in* the 4ead. cblour^ i«,,'as 
ha* been obferved, tlie bcft preparation f<flb:..the fu(Jce^4'^ 
tin^; the crudencfs of fhia preparation muft bo cpirreftcB 
by varionfly intermixing greens, b)uee, and yelldw^^ ivHioIi 
^of;,thefe arc tc( be ufbdis-to Be detertmned^by the degree 

• > ♦ This dhc&Uin is f^j Ijie fin^jt ^o«plc3riDn$, bwtthp iVudeijt nM«ft ^%h 



' dP can^fttif-ity Ifab dead colottr, and the cdin^kxrdnf ioftjigdcfd* 
Tfhe blue aUd -felfow <we of 'a DatQt« dhk^trkaily dppioBti, * 
and ferre to cottcf^ the Teds, and ^j^dft otie unotbei"; 'the 
gtte^ teing cooipouiided of botb'tfaefe coloiirsi igdrf p^cu* 
liai'^ift'in luanj^ cafeft were tbe ira^fition U not tor be ifb* 

"vielent..-' ' ' * ' ' ^\ 

The ftifdent, attentively confiderirtj^ nature^ wil} tfiicorer 
H |^IeafiDJg( vailety of colours on Ifxe fayface, and difcerhiblp 
HxfH^^h'ti ftlGHt and tranfpareot VLmt this variety m^^ 
ftm j^cjfeafcd by tbe eflfeaaf ft^ht and fliade; he WHf'pd^- 
ten0w^ ffitt ijBdini^g to the verhrftliop red, atrotbdpio 
the otfUtli^ or teke, eae to the blue/ this to the greeiij^^ 

. Aiat'ta lhc<y^ltow, Ac. In order to produce thtlfrcjtifefei^t 
«ffi^ fiid Wiii kfJply thofe colours to which the' tiiits "are 
lioift indputdV^yet ia crayon paihting it 1$ often b6ft %> 

'€oi«fpmiiid tt^e mixed. colours upon the pi^ore, fudi '3$Ht^ 
al^dv yellow ii^ftead <of grteu; blue' and carniine'^itfa^' '6f 

^^k^ red -and y«Uow inftead of orange; in dth^r cirilml- 
itaMe« the com|youn^i already mixed fliouM be ufed: but 
i« Ibis ciaife there cah be no ahfolute rate giren, it^mufif'be 
left io the eiiperlencc and difcretion'of tbe painter;. fh<ittgh 
the ftudeVit imafbe greatly aflift'ed in the conwnericeifa^t 
of hi^'fttidieVly ite ^le mafler to direft and point out' ftte 
bed ni^hdd fo^ tre^ etrcumftaiiccs «£ this nature, trt tli^ 
oeoof in ^ratSHce/ whfch may at firft appear bbfcutc'^aWd 
xAyO^lkfus, but will foon, to a good cap^ity, becoftt^^de- 
«iofaflraWy -ptear iipon* certain and fure priiicipks; thi^^clf-^ 
cuiteftjinces that require different titeattoeot are fo' tarioifa 
and fo inany^ as- W Eender it inipoffiWe fier^ to defcebd to 

.every partieul4r;'' 1 , m • . • . ; i 

; irt' fifliftiSnf •tfee' theeks, Wt ihe pui^ Jlake clear tbert^^ft*^ 
any duft contrafted frt>m the othef crtiyons ; theni^itfc tHe 

lake, nuiy be interniixed tlie b%bt Verxaiition^ aDd> lail^f 
all (if the; fubjear^ihbuld requre it} a^ few ^l»aKA»itf»4>f<f|dlte. 



S^lDge c^iiirc^^pr«y<^^,4iwut wiA; R**Degip «»||M|i j?.:;,>fjter 

(hi« the (l«idjeot c$|ii|pt lao oi^ten ren^k, it beigg^ljl^i^^lir 

^ ftf^^^y lWt.*iM*ft. Jbe.jfWri^. wi^t-tfce ^^p^e Jaip«ty» Jl^ 
rfcfyf.ii3^. breadth ai^d.fipWiU^f ^ite^M? Mi>artiwJww«g *fep 

'>iti^MnftI<9 .t9*K:k ^e^ k\9' of .tb^, '«^fe,.(if iiffSrBrr^ Kt^;) 
|M#Jcfe^giibmod.iW4^jVa,>^u^^^ , R^ -lints 

it viDtlft ik0t :be.iQ?a4^::to)$t^itri4efb b|4ft "be |^4ify <Alfi«fii4 

«wilh a pure white craycww^ which 4bPttld:be.fiirfl»b*lli*ieil4^ftrfi 
)P02frt« sand tbea laid i>i> $rmi but aa il is po(&ble they Inay 

I'flP, taking cffF iSe rcdtrndafit pcrts, by which means tlwfe' 
;:qtmy be {otm^d as peat 4$ can be r^quifcd. 
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• The difficulty, with refpcft to the nofe^ is to preferre 
<the lines properly determined, and at the fame time fo 
artfully blended into the cheek as to exprefs its proje^^ion, 
and yet no real line to be perceptible upon a clofe examine- 
atipn; in fome circumftances it fliould be quite blendid 
with the cheek whieh appears behind it, and determined 
entirely with a (light touch of red chalk* The ihadow 
caufed by the nofe is generally the darkeft in the whole 
face, partaking of no reflection from its fuirounding parts* 
Carmine and brown oker^ ^rinine and black, and fuch 
brilliant crayons will compofe it beft. 

The ftudent having before prepared the lips with the 
Arongeft lake and carmine, &c. muft, with thefe colours, 
make them compleatly corre£l ; and, when finifliing, intra* 
dttce the ftrong feriiiillions, but with great caution, as they 
-are extremely predominant. This, if properly touched^ 
will give the lips an appearance equal, if not fuperior to 
•tbdfe executed in oils, notwithftanding the feeming fupe- 
riority the Isttter has, by means of glazing,* of which the 
fornaer is ^fttkely deftitute* 

When the -ftudoat paints the neck^ he (hould aroid ex* 
preffing'the mufeles too Arong in the ftem, nor (hould the 
bones appear too evident on the cheft, a,s both have an un* 
plea(ing.ef&£^, denoting a Violent agitation of the body, a 
circumftance feldom necdfary to exprefs in portrait painting* 
The rnoft nccefTary part to be exppeiied, and which (hould 
ever be obferved (even in. the moft delicate fubjeds) is -^a 
firing marking juft above the place where the collar bone% 
unite, and if the bead is imich thrown over the fhoulders» 
foiiie notice ftiotil4 be taken of the laf^e roufcle that rifet 

• Tlie mettiod with whidi puatert in oilcxpreft tranfparency la tlie lifMi 
is, by painting them firft with light YcnaUUon tints, 4iict, wheitdry, touching 
them OTcr with pure lake* 
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from behind the ear, and is inferted into the pit between 
the collar 'bonc«. Afl inferior niufcJes fliould be, in geni^ral, 
quite avoided. The ftudent will find this caution necef- 
fary, as moft fubje^ls, efpecially thin perfons, have the 
mufcles of the neck moch more evident than would be 
judicious to imitate. As few necks are too long, it may be 
neceflary to give fome addition to the ftem, a fault on the 
other fide being quite unpardonable, nothing being more 
ungraceful than a ftiort neck. In colouring* the neck, Ifet 
the ftudent preferve the ftem of a pearly hue, and the light 
not fo ftrong as on the cheft. If finy part of the breaft 
appears, its tranfparency muft alfo be exprcffed by pearly 
tints, but the upper part of the cheft fliould be coloured 
with beautiful verralllions, delicately blendid with the 
other. 



Of the MATERIALS. 

A HE perfeflion of the crayons confifts, in a great meafure, 
Jn their foftnefs, for it is impoi&ble to execute a brilliant 
pifture with them if they are otherwife, on which account 
great caie (hould be obferved in the preparing them, to pre- 
vent their being hard. — In all compofitions, flake white, 
and white lead ftiould be wholly rejefted, becanfe the 
flighteft touch with either of thefe will uuavoidabjy turn 
blatk. , 

The ufual obje(Siion to craypn paintings is, that they are 

fubjeft to change, but whenever this happens it is entirely 

owing to an injudicious ufc of the above-mentioned whites, 

which will ftand only in oils. To obviate the bad eiTefis 

K ' . 
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arifing from the ufe of fuch crayons^ Ipt the Audefi,t n|ak« 
ufe of common whiting prepared in the following manner: 

Take a large veiTel of water, put the whiting into it, ^nfL 
mix them well together; let this Aand about half a ^liput^^ 
then pour off the top into another veiTel, and throw the 
gritty fediment atvay ; let what is prepared reft abppt a 
minute, and then pouf it off as before, which will purify 
the whiting and render it free from all dirt and grittinefs. 
When this is dope, let the Mrhiting fettle, »nd then pout 
the water from it; after which, lay it on the chalk to dry, 
and keep il for ufe, either fpr white crayons, or the purpofe 
of preparing tints with other colours, for with this^ aU 
other tints may be fafely prepared. 

The ffudent muft be provided with a largej flexible pallet^ 
knife, a large ftone and muller to levigate the qplours, two 
or three large pieces of chalk to abforb the moifture from 
the colours after they are levigated, a piece of, flat glafs to 
prevent the moifture from' being abforbed too much till the 
colours are rolled into form, and veffels for water, fpirits, 
&c. as neceffity and convenience (hall dired. 



REDS. 

CARMINE and LAKE. ' ^ 

It is rather difficult to procure either good carmine or 
good lake. Good carmine is inclined to the vcrmillion 
tint, and iliould,be an impalpable powder, and good lake 

to the carmine tint. The carmine crayons are prepared in 

.urn- • im^-Ji 

the following manner : 

As their texture is indinnMe to hardnets inftcad of 

grinding and rolling tliem, take a fufficient quantity o|^ 

carmine, lay it upon the grindiDg^ftgnc, mh "it with a' 
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)evigafing'1knife with fpirits of wine,' till i t becomes frfiooth 
and even ; yet the lefs friftiori produced by the knife the 
better/ xlie challc-ftbne being ready, lay the colour upon 
it^toabforb the fpirit, but be careful that it is laid on in a 
.proper fhape for painting. ^ 

*l^be fimple colour being prepared, the next ftep is to 
compofe the different tints by a mixture with whiting*; the 
proportion to be obferved confifting of twenty gradations 
to one, wbich may be clearly underftood ^y the following 
direiSlions : Take fome of the firople colour, and levigate 
"it with fpirits' of wine, adding about one part of waflied 
whiting to three parts of carmine, of which, when properly 
incorporated, make two parcels. The next gradation 
(hould be compofed of equal quantities of carmine and 
wniting, of which four crayons may be made. The third 
compofition ftiould have one fourth carmine, and three 
fourt)i9 whiting ; of this make fix crayons, . which will be a 
good |)roportion with, tl^e refi. The lafl tint ihould be 
ihadeof whiting, very faintly tinged, with carmine, o^ 
which make about eight crayons, which w^iil compleat the 
abovementioned proportion. 

N. B. Though thefe tints made with whiting may be 
rolled, yet the pnr^ carmine will not bear it, but mufl be 
left on the chalk-flone till- perfectly 4ry. 

■ ",^;; V . ^ LAKE .- 

^ is a colour very apt to be hard; to prevent which .the 
ftudent muft obferve the following particulars : . 
./Take. about half the quantity of lak<? intended for. the 
^rayon?, and grind it very fine with fpirits of wine; let it 
dryx^and then pulverize it, which is eafily done if the lake 
is good ; then tak^ the oth«r half and grind it with fpirits ; 

K2 
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after which mix it with Ulc piytf eri^ed lake, and lay it out 
dire£Uy in crayons on the chalk. The colour will not bear 
tolling. The fitnple colour helng'lthui ^pttpvrtfdpi^itifleed 
with the compound crayons M dirdA^ before^ apdKla(ithe 
ikme degrees of grddstion as the catmine tints; .^i^qt^^q 

, >ERMiL^IpN,«r.KATiyE piNNAiAC^i'aT 

. The beft i^ inclined to the carmine tint. To 'i>reparc 
thiscolour, laijs it on the ftone with fbft water, or fpifiip, 
after which it may be rolled into crayons, ' ' - 



Blue;sl , 
Prussian blue. . , 

Is a'coloiif vcfrjr apt to bind, and is re&d«ftd4<^M4tt& 
more diflficnity than cdrmhle and lake. The Yams^lifertlfad 
of preparation id to be followed "with fhk^ direflcdl^tiiiUi 
refpeft to lake, only it is neceffary to grind a larger quan* 
tity of the pure colour, » it i^ chiefly ufed for painting % 
draperies. 

BLUE VERWTER ' -?o; ^ 

; ' ■' • ' . • . -'-'l^^' 

Is a colour naturally gritty, and therefore it is neceuary 

to wa(h it well. Its ^ivrtifoies ^/^e fo coarfe as to require' 

fome binding matter to unite them, otherwife the crayoo» 

will never adhere tdgtither. iTi^ -aboo^plifli this, take a 

-^^guiatky fuffitiejjil t^ &orn» iw|s or,J||nree: cj^p^^^^tg ^hich 

j^i^ifa pictsetof. fi|oked plaiter j^f;|iP^«.aho^tjU^ a 

pea; mix thefe well toge,ther, and form the crayons upon 

" the chalk. ' thls'hlne i^- exfh?h^l^^6rffli*W,^lta*««ll be 

of great ufe in heightening draperies, df«w ^ 
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ii:yd loif IKw ■'v^ .;; > -kIT , lit /• -li: -r ;? • 1 . v '/-i-^.o 

iiili}niMb:|irQoiii^ <i£;tbofli who .mak:e it tbeir bufini^f,.]^ 
prepare them;.\ty^i'^ft follawing ooiiofofit^i^^ will t lie 
found ufefol: Take yellow oker, and after grinding it 
with ipiritiy inix it with the powder of Pruffian blue ; th^n 
templ^it''with a inH^, and hy the ctayom oti the chalk 
without rplling them: befides this, ufe king's .yellow^ 
inixe4'with Pruflian .bluet brown oker, an& Pruffian blue.* 
The crayons made of thefe laft may be rolled; 

YELLO^VS. 

KING^s YELLOW 

It the moft ufetul dind the moil brilliant, levigated with 
j?^j^iflbPi^i»%* a^d ,c9mj9/e the di^^ tints as b«fbre 
f4ft»4to4f:f lY^H^w o)«;fii», ^i^, Naples yeljipw, .grQuud with 

/^irJai;:q • :. . ,-[[ , :j ORAlS[GE..,, ., J,^ . [ ,. \^^ 

Is produced with king's yellow and Yermillioii, gt^<^iiid 
together with fpii^ ]p|i(d| the tinti forped as in other cafes ; 
but no great quantity of them is required*^ 

n Q>iLi ,^\d, \i KCtHbLEN*8,EAETH^-.' 

'^"^ % &%SeSliirk b»iiAi Afti;#><fiii^ or dght of the fiaple 

^ ^fd^^if^'^iig^^ tints may be 

* ufeful* !' 

K- 3 ^ 
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produced from it, by a mixture with cannine in various 
degrees : black, carmine, and this colour, mixed together, - 
make ufeful tint^ for painting hair; fevera] gradatiubs 
may be produced from each of thcfe by a mixture whh 
whiting* 

UMBER 

May be treated in juft the fame manner, only it is 
neceffary to lei^igate it with fpirits of wine. 



PURPLES. 

Pruffian blue ground with fpirits, and mixed with pulve-- 
ri^ed lake^ will produce a good purple. Carmine thus 
mixed with Pruffian blue will produce a purple fomething 
difierent from the former. Various tints may be made 
froia either of thafe eompoands by admixture ^ith whitif^.» 

BLACK. ♦ 

\ LAMP-BLACK 

Is the only full black that can be ufed with fafety, as all 
others are fubjeil to mildew. * . . • 

Cinnabar mixed with carmine.— This is a compofition of 
great ufe, and tints made from this with whiting will be. 
fpund very ferviceable. . . - 

Carmine and black is another good compound, of which 
five or fix gradations fiiould be made, feme partaking mone^ 
of the black, and others having the carmine moft predohii- 
nant, befides feveral tints by a mixture with whiting. « 
' Cinnabar and black is alfo a very nfefal oompoundr' from, 
which feveral different tints ihould be madev 
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PrttlHan Mete attd black is andther good compound, afid 
will be found of fitsgtilar fervice in painting draperies* 
. It is impdffibteto lay down rules fof fbrming every fint 
neceffary in cQmpoiing a^ fet of crayons^- there being many 
accidental compofitions entirely dependent on fancy and 
opinion* The (ludent ihould make it a rule to fave the 
leavings of hi^ colours, for of thefe he may form various 
tints which will occafionafly be ufeful. 



Of ROLLING the CRAYONS and DISPOSING 
. them for PAINTING. 

JL HE dif&rent compofitions of colours mud be cut into 
a proper magnitude after they are prepared, in order to be 
rolled into nailils, for the convenience of ufing them. Each 
crayon fhould be formed in the left hand with the ball of 
the right, firft formed cylindrically, and then tapered at 
each end. If the compofition is too dry, dip the finger in ' 
water ; if too wet the compafition muft be laid upon the 
chalk again to abforb more of the mqifiure. The crayons 
fhould be rolled as quick as pofiible; and when finifhed, 
mud be kid upon the chalk again, to abforb all remaining 
moifture. After the gradation of tints from one colour is 
formed, the chalk and the grinding-done ihould be well 
fcrapied and cledfr^d with water before it is ufed for another 
colour;' ^ . 

•When the fet of crayons h cpmpleated according to the 
rules prefcribed, they ihould be arranged in claiTes for the 
cmivenience of painting with them. Some thin drawers, 
divided into a number of p!artitionS| is the moit convenient 
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be d^(K^ted aca)i4iogip the fercm^gndtttipns^i^iti^ 
TbB 'bottom of tbe partitioiis nutft jbe cwdred mftk/ fafSQ 
wa iMt^Qf the colpnrf, ii^jooaure it Dotioliljr pMffBnrfi»4ileifi 
iddiE^ bat prerentalbeir breaking. / ji .:« 

7^' Tbe b6x iiKi4v;ufe of whea the ftadeat faiots^ (botildriMi 
^i|»0p^«a foot fgiyare^ wkh nine paiticiiia«« Id Jtheitvi^isr 
cHi^ner^'On the ieft faip^* (<tt{4>ofing. tbq box to be. in the 
1^^ #hen he paints) let him flacse the Uaok and gaey 
^myoDSr ((^o& beiBJ; tfaemoftieMom ufed); ia thflibooiid 
^rtiti(Hi» the^bluef ;• ia the tliirdf the greens ani bnf^iur: 
i]ii tbe'fisrfl partSidar oa tbe left hand of tbe iecoad roat^tin^ 
rmvmuBMj lafcQn,,vdnailUoasy and aU deep reds ; ib^ ye)ioir^ 
add oraage ia tlfe««aidile;,attd the. pearly tints nfjiOii and 
da'thcfe'laft are of a vvry delicate siatarey.diejr mmftie 
ktplTory ckan^ that tbe gradatipos df colour may beeafitjc 
.dsfiinguiihedt in the lowcA row^ lot the iirft partitiimton- 
iMn a piece of fine finrei^ rag to wipe thfe chiyOnt with «wht)e 
thdy are nfing ; theribcandy all tlMipnm lake andif^ermUlioQ 
.lints; and the oikber putitioos may contain tBofe tints, 
which, from their cdmple3( uatuie^ xanoot be chflbd^^ith 
any o£ the focmer. * . ".■ h'rr':. 



ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. 



uc. 



HIS method of painting has been little pa^Ai/ed in 
England. For th^ information of the curious we give tnc 
following directions, which will enable thi^ra to produce 
with eafe a pidlure in this very curious manner. 

The firft method is defcribed in a lettfer from Mt^; ^elbfont, 
the inventor, publilhed in Maty's Review for lySj^-^; ^^ . 



v> ^'Mr*.L9vis, ofi€ott«iib3|ttiy.;IiftfJille|y da^ 

^eifl^'<^>^A9i^«r< ^it if: doom «^n wood prepjirod 

mtU Wa9e>; tad^ir'i^KiadiQaUe'fidif the yivadty airi fpiendbiir 

jof ite 4S9)itimr»*) <! Mwvd I have alread^iaiientiQnecLto y6tit 

in what this aew mansoer^oniiftii^ujreir mlbfioti nrther 

idfBbhret iQpte gvoii iirbRe urax iiiaaptbaLiMftmiei/ Iwithbut 

p^or^-tiil fuch liiaie jQLt^eiiitxttee^h^s.aiEgttilQdi byiimAr 

^dg^rihe^appearanibe of ^ft.oil bc^iaudng^.to fi-ee8e«ixMtx 

ywr ootouft iif tbi«i md tbc» keep* tKeaiini fmdii;taiiboxf9€ 

gnixiD^ihite th^m mor^ i)t Id!^ with (Jie feme JQ^plh^i^iac* 

cordifBgi in thcy^4ryi or ns^ you wifli, toitifetbeph. 'This 

p^i^tiog laUi^wi tifiie enough: to ^gfm>aiLliuet.fiiiifl»bgiyi»tt 

dc^iSB? ami iP yoQ imOi to^ workdh haAv^ you t^^q/bityim 

Sd& my^^ pleaft by<e)cpoiiaig itiW the heal^i Wlirobtfae 

ffidmre nBnilboii H Uof that^mo tone whichu i^ntStkMhs 

'pi aay^ vamKh ; but if yo« eboo^ a vaniUbpiriy i - warft^ihe 

pt£iim^ fmd.tbe naptbs yjtt evappratctf When thit ^.iIom» 

^limuiV wait till thi^ {xAure cooisf "v&eQ 'ybu .mufl: poi^ 

it bgrfubUng ii owrneatly vi& a efothv If you ^wifli to 

. hivs it flill farigfatei^ you noft melt white ^x oa tbefiiet 

inritbbdt faifering it to boil; mix a little naptha with this, 

and drat^r a layer af it over the picture already heated^ by 

means of a brazier, whicb you hold under, if the piAure is 

fmally or before it if it u large-:, the colours at firft appear 

fpoiledy but you reftore them to their firft beauty, if, when 

the layer of wax is^ ^09led> yyu poliAi it by rubbing with a 

cloth; it is then that the colours take the high tone of oil. 

If you fear the cffeft of fire for your pifture, you are to 

make a foap of wax, which is to be done by. boiling white^ 

" wax in water, in which you have difiblved a twentieth part 

f o-r(*.^*P*? F^^^* if ja? bitppwnous kind c€ pH, iffuing out of certain 
crocks in t^e territory of.Mo(^na. There are three fotts, more or leis, pure 
and col^Hirlefs. ' ' '^ ' ' ' ' 
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of th^ weight of the wax of mariite alkdli^ otfd de fvmdhi 
rtry pure. Rub your'pidure with ihil foap ; ahS i^h^n^dr 
is dry, polifh it as befpre-roentioned s if you k^not fehbofe 
either of thefe methods, give your painting itBT u^iNkl^ !vay»' 
nifli of fandarac and fpirit of turpeBtine. This tnethod' ins 
been found prtferaWe to all thofe iliat have been tri^df and 
fuperior to oil for Ihe beauty of their colours^ There '«lr^ 
inahy fine colours which cannot be ikfed in .oil/ 'whith 
utMy be made ufe of with great fucceia in this mdthieiid. 

At the naptha entirely evaporate, one may be aifared 
that this is the true methoil of painting in wax. Tft«rb 14 
likewife mocfa to hope for the duration of Ih^ pi^itfes 
painted in this nanfteri as wax is much Jefs liable to altera- 
tion than oil, and dots ndt fo eafily part with its i^Wdgfllon.'^ 



i ^ ii» lOl tai«^ 



The ANCIENt GRECIAN METHOD of 
PAINTING, 

Bf EMMA JAKE GREENLAND. ♦ 

A AKE an ontic^ of white wax, and the fame weight of 
gum in^ick in lachrymae, that is, as it (Joints frdtti the 
tree, which muft be reduced to a coarfe powder. 'Pdt <he 
yfifiLX in a glazed Earthen reflel, o^er a very flow EH, and 
when it is quite diffolved, ftrew in the mafliek, i littk at a" 
time, ftirring the Wax continually, until the whole qlikMity 

*A OM Paired w&s« 611 this oeoifiott, voted to llmina Jsnie GiPeeMand, 
November 14, 2756, bj the Soci^ at Ldwlon ibr this EneoUfi^enicSKI of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce* , . • - 
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of gam is perfeflly melted and incorporated; then throw 
ike pdfte into cold water, and when it is hard, take it oiit 
of the water, wipe^ it dry, arid beat it in one of Mr. 
Wcdgwood'e mortars, obferving tp pound it at firft in a 
liojen dloth to abforb fome drops of water that will remain 
im the pafle, and would prevent the poffibility of reducing 
il to a powder, which mud be fo fine as to pafs through a 
tikick -gau^e. It fhould be pounded in a cold place, and 
Si little while at a time, as, after long beating, the fri£lion 
will in a degree foften the wax and gam ; and inft'ead of 
their becoming a powder, they will return to a pafte. 

Make fome firofig giinl* arabick watefr, dnd When y<m 
paint, take a little of the powdery fdme colour, and mhe 
them together with the gam^water. Light colours require 
but a fma^l (Juantxty of the powder, bat more of it inuft be 
put In proportion to the body and darknefs of the colours ; 
stnd to black, there fhould be atmofi as much of the powder 
as colour. 

Haring mixed the colours, and no riaore than can be ufed 
before they grow dry, paint with fair water, as is praAifi^d 
in painting with water colours., a ground on the wood being 
firft pailited of fome proper colour prepared in the famci 
itianner as is defcribed fer tlfe picture ; wdlnut-tree and 
oak are the forts of wood commonly made ufe of in Italy 
for this purpofe. The painting fhould be, very highly 
finiihed, otherwife, when varnifhed, flie tints will not 
appear united. 

.When- the painting is quite dry, with rsfther a hard 
brufti, paffing it one way, yarnifh it with white wax, which 
is put into an earthen Veffel, 'and kept melted over a very 
flow fire till the pidture is tarniftted, taking" great care 
the wax does not .boil. Afterward^ hold the pifture before 
a fire» aaar enpugh to melt the wax, but not make it run f . 
and when the yaroifli i& entirely Qoitf and hard^ rub it gently 
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wlth^ aUnen doth. Should the varaifli blifler^ warm the 

piflure again very flowly^ and the bubt)res wi(l lubudc. *** "- 

^ When the piAure fs SirtvJ it^ieed only be walitWiiiritK 

cold water„ 

!»;• ,,•■*•'.:; • ' .1 V ■». , ■',.» '"•{'.'>>• T'S v/ n* 

' ■.' • . ' •-■ ' '. ' ' '■■••'I 'U't : 1«iO 

tnhf .VENETIAN, METHOD ?f.CQIiOWRl^ 

' *By;TWoTHYSHELdaAkE,'lfq> '^ '^ t^^^t'iq 

•W7 0.''- : ■ ' ; i ^ : ■ . '. • I , 1' :r vid us f 

,JL{H£ ^nethod ,9/ Painting pra^fed in the yjenefjap 

^, **. The dotjbL was grimed with colouw in diftember, pf .^ 
J^OMf Qiifl^ jbufit fu,c^ as would properly enter into tl^e darkeft 
Mrtji;9^tl^epi^«re,^.The moft tranfparent poloun^are the 
fK9f^^^^rf I belie^e,um|)er was moft generally ufed,i|roKeo 
3yi^b.f^f yellow, pr blue, according; to thp tint j^^^^ 
j(9 ]ie ff^^^ced^ an(| .diluted with chalk or wHbag^^o the 
pf9Wr4w«? o^.llr^ngth. Upqn the pronnd fo jpr^ 
tljfi %bje£^ was. cc^-rf ^^ 

l?ritt;ia^^,^ Wijip,. Of ^ it>iacl^f aqd,|. i^jUi^ tfee Vame^'^^^^^ 
ltl|lfl|fe^dowft that we^e Jjarkfr th^^^ jthe ground were ^^^^^^ 
imntedin. , < . , , ' ' , 

The artift then painted the lights with, pure wBife, ma 
Ibjjld^l^y^.^w,]^e/C;ithe Ji§^t ijvas J)ijigh|teft. ^or wh^e . the 

denpuijtia^^wf^re a^ft^rwards to l^, fcumbjirig, it. thinner by 
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-;': t'\: ^. , ;' : .' ri}x.:*o' .v ' ' , ; - - ./ 

glazcjj^oye^ \t^^ ,A}}^.thp colours ufcd .in this part of the 

)^^J^^.ryi^\%^^V^P^/^f!^o\\^ which was al^forbed into^.thi 

ground, the pi^ure remaining flat, fomethtng like a pi^lttre 

in water-colotfrs or crayons; it wag then varniibeci, till 

faturated with vaxniih, apd tj^^ fpll of every colour brought 

out : the picture was then complete* 

Upon the mod fuperficial view of this procefs, it will be 

eviUeist Xhii n^ piaure pimted by i( is, a^ to all vififile pi^ 

j)ertie8, a varnilh pift.ijre,,^.for.the fmallquantity of oil that 

bad been ufed, funk into the ground, and Bever could rife 

agam tQjbe hwrtful; while the va^rnifti, being laid on vifpsx 

tAe colours, gave them all the lirijliancy and dui^ttliTy 

thejr comW ..derive fron} that^ vehicle, without Wlflg 

tialiie^to the otjcfiions that are maSe** to painting in 

vanmh, Jfuppofing it to be ufed in the fame tnanner ai Oil h 

in painting with oil. ■ h is true that this mode of palhtthjj 

is jit /elf Hable to fome objecSions ; thefe I have" endeavontfeA, 

to'oEtv?ate,'and (hall therefore mention hereaftei". Here It 

may W olbCeryed, that, as any varnifli may be ufed, It is to 

jtiis^arcAiiihance we muft attribute the different degre^es ot 

SJu'rabiiity in pi£^ures of the Venetian School. I have fe<*d 

tomitt tliat would refiB the moft powerful folvents, ipliffe 

btfiers 'were deftroye'd by the*weakcft ; though all poffeflbd 

tliQ apparent properties that diflingui(h the Veh^^tiali 



piftures from all others. . • 

^ ^As ijdo not pretend to' degrade painting to the rank-bPk 
"mecfianicial art, thai may be infallibly prafttfed by a receipf, 
YilSalVke perrtiitlcd to obferv^, that this was* the geWefkl 
fyftem of the Venetian fchoot, which' Thive feeri f^Mhffy 
mo3iffe*d m fhc Wrtr.s of dlffer^^ arlit^s of thaV, as^wftft as 
oKl!3 mA whicti'i^ derivctf fr^ih jt: ^^It'ts fHiii^mif^ 

^ <tMrtaldntt}'tiy^i!tdgiifefttr^8,afi4 tbcAfAy^lfiii^^^mk^ 
by the artifts iirti«Pt«^ «*>|>!4¥.«^Ma.ai*Dg Ifte^^fov ifSt* 
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proved by experiment that efFefts limilar to thpfe of the 
Venetian piftures may be prodiyred by this method; and 
that the fyftem has a ftrong tendency to produce that bril- 
liancy and harmony of colouring as is fo much admired, 
with more certainty and facility than thofe qualities can be 
obtained by any other mode of painting. ' 

I once afked Sir Jofhua Reynolds, by what circnmftances 
in the management of a pifture he thought the harmony of 
colouring was to be produced? He replied, an unity of light 
and an unity of Ihadow fliould pervade the whole. He 
explained to me the difficulty of reducing the various colours 
of all the objefts that may be included in a pidure, and the 
various modifications of thofe colours to the'fimple, harmo- 
nious flate he defcribed, and illuflrated what he had faid by 
this fimile. ** A pifture, to poffefs harmony of colouring, 
ihould look as if it was painted with one colour (fuppofc 
, umber and white), and, when the chiaro*ofcuro was com- 
plete, the colour of each objeft fliquld be glazed over it.'* 

This obfervation, from fuch authority, was impreffed 
with peculiar force on my mind ; and if I can retrace its 
operations on a fubje6l which has fo long engaged my atten- 
tion,> I (hoiild fay Sir Jolhua's obfervation was the clue that 
guided me through all my experiments ; and, I hope, will 
enable me to prove, that the beautiful and fimple pra(5lice 
which he fuggefted as a /imile, was literally the praftice of 
that Tchool upon whofe works his ideas of colouring were 
founded. At the fame time I may obferve, that the fa<9t 
feems to have eluded his obfervation, or he would not have 
ufed it as a comparifon to fimplify his defcription of a 
praftice which he thought both difficult and complex. 

In the Newtonian do£lrine of Light and Colours, it is 
believrf that all colours are inherent in light, and arc ren- 
dered vifible by the adlion of various bodies, which refteft 
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partipUr i:ay8, and abforh the reft. Without difjputing 
the truth of this do<3rine, it is to be obferved, th^t ^ 
painter puft confideir thd objedls he reprefents aa \>eins 
analogous to the materials he ufes to reprefent theni ; and^ 
in this view of the fubjedl, colour js to be confidered ^ ^ 
pcoperty inherent in bodies, which is rendered ^vifible Ijy 
the contaft of li^ht, a polourlcfs, o^: at leaft a moao? 
coloured .fubftanc^, and ihadow the m^re pr^vatioa of 



4- .picture may reprefent either a grgupeof figUFfis^ or 
gther obje<Sts, in a roonj, or any objefts in the open air: 
whatever the filuation iT5^y bp, it reprefents certain object* 
in a givei)| fpace, pQffpffing in^Hvidually their peculiar 
colours^ and generally expQ^d to the operations of light. 
The. quantity of light. ^aqli can receive, n\uft depend upon 
its form, and its pofition refpeding that part whence the 
light comes ; for, in proportion as other parts recede from ^ 
the light, the fhadow becomes vifiblei'but (hadow is nor > 
thiiig but privation of light, and pri\''ation of colour, in pro- 
portion as the liglit is diminifticdi, Some attention to thefe 
circumftances will, perhaps, enable us tp demonftrate the 
truth of Sir Jofl^ua's pofition. 

If a globe of one colour. bp expofed in a painter's room, 
properly darkened, that part which is neareft the light wilj 
partake of its colour; the next part will (hew the true 
colour of the obje£l; th<\T: ivhich firft recedes from the light 
will be a little obfcured, the next a little morci and fo oi> 
progreflively, till that part. which is fartbeft froni the light 
will lofe its colour, and appear equally dark with thQ 
(hadleft part of the room. Now we know this globe is of 
9ne uniform colour ; the variations we. fee iu'di^grent 
f^fU of it ai^ only deceptions, occafioned by the acceffioa 
Qf lieht in fonie parts, ai^d the- privation of it in others. 
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•equnliy true of nny^nuabet of pbjeAB^wbitliiwtqtMr 
colours or relative fituations might be : if they iiv4lft^)^iMd 
r^g^iher in th^ fame vooai, eaoh trouM |ipAft Us^lown 
liadvidiial'oolouiv aadi w<mkl pai«sike of tkm ^fftn^iKgi^, 
,9tt pM|mtion'to4t«'iitilat{on, and ofthil gtaefat'd&rtctlH$4n 
^A»^ni<m m it hx^des from the light. Alf this tili^feie 
fcafily oooKs^ired;. but the difficulty, aod; in <bt» oMidi^y 
MoOn Qf> }>ailitiAff E^fiferiDiH one it w, ii to rept^feftt^ AMi 
idfayeAt with the apfieanaoee of truth, and preferre ik^liil- 
Inony Mte&ryt td oanftitutc a irfaole. The Veoetiata 
IMttnteis, hOwev^r^^% whatever means they obtaiim&ftrir 
iknowkdgB^ liifctirered a method fo fimpte, that peiftiptrno 
othei eaii piSodiia^ fbch brilliant efieAs, and uflcJ0ub^Iy 
iMf j#itli'faoiIity and ceitamty ail ait comparab]e sidth 
thcir's* r ■ i ' - '\.r 

, The avtift itiil remark that, in disibribing the wholfc of 
^be Venetian ^Biethod of painting/ 1 have faid notbih^ ^f 
the manner of pl-oducing thbfe denii«^ti!it« which conduii^e'fb 
niuch to thebriiiiaaoy of a picture/ which are fodiflibirlt'to 
dEecnte, and in which he moft freqiienltly foils. Thdfe 
tlntii are, in the ordinary modes of painting, product Bf 
the mixture of Mack, grey, blucf, or' brown (accordlti/|j^^ 
tike judgment of the artid), with the local colours bt the 
objoAs. It 19 thcfe tints which, from their htlnf^ i^2l3t 
with fuch colours, it is difficult to get clear, and lJrlft<A 
nev^rare fo clear in any other as ift the Vcnetiah,' afid^ in 
fome of the Flemiih pi^^ures, which are painted upon anSi^ 
logons pr'mcipies. The fa^Si i*, that ihofe painters Tj^^d^ 
daced all fudi tints without the admii^thre of atiy colour 'to 
sepiifiNit them, and by a method Al tike that b/ WiUch 
Aey are produced in nature, that tilis circumftahdi'alitiJ 
cnfures a degree of brightnefs to their colours, and, of 



liM) pio4itttd v^A ^iEi»[Aiukl deg^ee^:* by any otber tticPd«|«^f 

ni/(jt?i| iiiaiefI^rfiiA,(Wtich I have not fkill iJiiplqHfe^^^^to 
,jli(^AI?ji^t«4^;GAiipt(fcMr^'Jh^ experubemsl 

oje^iilir ;><3tft br^wn^KllpielMmn Ae difepcft land tfae^ligMx^ 

yfe|»1Wo5»liowi ,HM!r'pjt?a*;pure wbite^d in gradations^ £roafi 

tlDM ^MJbody to U)e ,%bteft« tint that 'cai;^kriat(t do, aA die 

t&fl[t%^t^^n the foKd'wbite and tfaegnmndiwUl v^^Shor'to 

i[iie}gTO54 iaietife in prirportioiii lb tbo depth tdP^to^^gtaimd, . 

i^ntt tte tlaiitnc^s. of Ibe^tviike laid/upbqiki wBdt.iar?in«y|r > 

c^%8#i^]ie jtiHts, Uidfji^oti \onti grooililWtUjhkmQansiv^wit^ 

y^l^j9(lk^f> <^nd form^:Dni9<i€dnne3edscliHibc4if i niay^ufe 

(\}^: eafipsdBon), nthick mSA !petfe£i\f utiite the IngbcA 

light with the darkeft (hade. ^ . . ^ 

^-^ I^rtbe^ mTg: etaimntr the 'coifaponsntiiffibftiiiices -df a 

'.y^tij^ pi^Or^^ xiMe Ih^l fftidft^ediglTtdrfartuctHifiiVcmiy 

.f>f.^ifj{^„ tOjii^r/^nt tj^. light; a«d';Oi£il^<t.looal colours 

.Cif t ititi^i^j^fU. <itfir^§^fenjt8^ tbq d«n»i^lint^' ai'« inilatddiby 

^ft^ffpe^tfij^Ge ^lnftoiftja«ifae?ceptivigt^a3.Uie.iiimlarappeaiaa<»a 

^j^ na^^{^:J)ut in .eferjt. ath/er .nictib<^ oi^pmtii^g^ tbaft 

i^flW*J^^ are pro4ace^ by fixing fojDeidu&y colour mft 

|^« i^a^j^plouri a^0 the laght. ^Me cdmparifioa of th«|^ 

^tl^odfrwiiil ^lird: a demoaftrative rea&m why the YeHib^ 

1^^.^i^. be brig)it^ th$^ :aoy o|her mode of paintii^. ^ 

,; ^^\[ing ihew/v a^iiHaar. toaderaon^rati^^n as the natwrft. 

ipJf,yi5.,fii|)j^a;Yill,.pe4|hapa admit, ^Uy thofe .parte 'irf.^^ 

3^i?nel\an..ff£lu|ft,|hat.^e (conwfled with light an4 coto^rdi 

^f^Jftfftt^^.^ ^Oku\h0i:.i:Q0r^^oudwg parta of aoy IHbfife 

pi^(^;efl^,at r^^maini to explain the cao^fe^of itiidlarrAlpf«;k 

<||j|y^ i9^|Jl«j4ai^kfBr parti of th^ fame pii^uxei, ; - • • v .dt 
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. |t im b$en £ud, with «iucb..cQni$dfn^» til^oM yIi^^ 

But though this may be true in phyiics, it ^?F<f|j^'^| Ify^^ 
,fQ 10 f ojntipf; : for the painter's ;^rt is tp 'Wf^^^if?*^^' 
ai^ibey appear, i(^ poipt of^colojir^ to he, ?Pt ap tJan^jfififl^b^ 
arc JThiii^ if I knoir .an^objie£t is pj^rfe6Uy hla^^.^i||^ ^ 
tojrpprefent it as it appean to he at the, diiiaocf:.^^^ 
Atety black trftm t)te pallet.wiii Qot produce ^^^ j^fff^flP 
Ojf itt hepaufe the inteqpoiitioii of fifty feet ^f t^ <^^B9fejlM(f 
wjlL fiai4e it to appear of a colour ^iiTerest ^q^ 9f)^^|^ 
really is; and via verfa^ if we go into a cavere, f^ ^)j^|» 
^r a Koooiy ib dorkeoed tbat the eolour of i)o ,ohj^Q,^c^ ^ 
dii)tip£Uy feeo, and if we there hold any folid bl^^^l^ 
ftaace near to the eyc^ t)ie difTerence will be vlfible ajt race; 
the black objeilwill be jmmdiately diftinguiftiedjjbj^jita 
folidity and coloar, from the furjcouoUipg fpsycCf^js^ (^^ 
remote o^je^s as may bp phfcurdy vifibie thrc^^^l^^^ 
,Tbefe objefts a^ually yoQefs theif indiVidifa^^fijto^^B. 
and only appear indiftindly from the, ^bfcnqe of .^ fi^U 
The black. obje^)^ may appear foHd, a;ad 9f.^t,^c^o|^ 
from its proximity to Uie eye; but the ^rcuja^jacei^t jooejr 
wjU appear of a colour perfectly, difiiuft from if» Baqre 
pr lcis.tr;i,n(parent« in pxupprtion to their. dii^apc^^^^ 
the (eye, ;md (b^>ving a portion of th<;ir individu^^ epioars. 
.ajccoiding to the (juantity of UI-<JefiQed light tj^^t.,n^ 
be a4<»iUed, Thus we fee (if } may venti»re^tc|^^€ij^^jp« 
fo. notorious a truifm), that iDiadowfi are nothjpjf ff5?J>^.^^ 
only feem.^to exift in the abfej^cj? of light, .an^^g,iji^!|tg 
obje^Sls an ilUdefined. appis^aranfce^ diftinct fremi, tjj^j^hj in 
fan?.e inftancea mixed. wilh, flight aqd c^pl^urs Jn^^i^^wj^^| 
degrees ; but a«» the :pai(k|j?i: muft r^J'<if€:Rt;.t{ii8,^^jj)ef^ai^^ 
kfy fumcthing f^-^l^ \x^ choofcs the colpu^rs ^pft -^^g^i^% 
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"^iff^. htoMrttBp and' tht moR tran^rent of their tlafi, to 
IHe^i^fiiifit ^ik tfairfpkrefit, but impetfectly ttefined appear* 

* ik'ibai'bieh fa^iofi^d ttiat the Venetian patiiftei*s hadTomte 
^^uUiirty rVch ahd traiifparent brown ebl6uir, which ft ifeen 
Hi ^jfvuiac all the work* of that'fchod!; the effect of 
* Wmdh' no inodern artfft has been able to imitate, and which 
^^feAlrb 18 fuppofed to have been loft, h it not'rerjr 
j^t^bbiiVfetlhat a cdlour fo commoH as to pervade the work^ 
htlki word as well as of the beft artifts of that fthool, 
ihbiAd Ibe fo unaccountably loft ; and, a$ the effect attrfbufeft 
% It'may be eafily pi*oduced by the mode of paintii^ 1 
teaveiiefcribed, ft is not unreafonaWe to conclude that'thfc , 
!knuch4amented colour has never exifted; - - ' 

*^'W"is well itnown that chalk, and other earriis of the 
Tame *fetnd,ilofe, when' wetter, miich of their whltencft^ 
and'l^conie femUtranfparent ; it is equaHy certain, that K 
timber or other earths are mixed with chalk, and fatorsited 
with* vamifii after they are laid on the -cloth, they, in Wte 
manner, beeome diaphanous, and arc infinitely more bril- 
liant than the fame colours can be v\rhen mixed with white. 
Te^'and oil. . This feems, on good grounds^ to have been 
the bafis of the Venetian method 6f painting, and all Its 
peculiar effe^s ; at leaft, if I may draw any conclufion from 
fee numerous experiments I have made. But if artifts, 
whbfe talents will enable them to repeat thofe experiments 
fo the beft advantage, fliould be induced to do fo, the hA 
will be determined in the moft fatisfa6^ory manner. 
" t ihiy ridW be permitted to fay, it is difficult, if not 
iA!|>0*ftib1e, to conceive a theory more fimple, more beautt- 
mV; Ht' in6re true, than that of Sir Jofliua Reynolds, ft is 
ci^l^bry impoffible to form a praAice more Itmple, or mor& 
La 
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confbnnable to tbtt theory, tfaftn ^tbe'oiiB IhaFf ihfcribid^ 
as will be evident on recapitulating the partkuhirsu:. J c'So\b 

Tfae artifty having defeminod wliarboe ix>iilft»peciri|As 
bis ptAoiie, formed hk ground #ftb tbat^ohmtiiirepiredrfiJL 
difiemper; upon this tfae fobjeA Was drawn,: «w4 tfait 
darker fhades panted in with tranfparent ooloiMi Mrivak 
funk into the ground : with pore white be tbeti paimted w 
all the Hghta and demi^tints; and^ laftfy, glaared^lti fb# 
colours, each in its place* Upon applying the vaMfli» 1^ 
darker fhades were, as to body, incorporated with >'tht 
ground; and thus, though diflevent in coloer, apyieatteid 
thinner and more tranfparent than any colours coukl-bis 
when laid upon any ground: the full effei^ of ev^eiy'CoIbar 
Vas brought out, and the picture was complete* > ' v i. ki ^ 

Whoever has been accuftomod to paint, or^o moricnflit 
|>rbgfds of paiotiog^ in the common way, and witt tiefledl 
on the piPafiice of the method I faavedeferibed, by:iii1ifta 
m^ho had been brought up to it, mnft ijpe that Cach^ lirtii^s 
would paint with a degree of &ciiity, expedittoat^iuod 
certainty, as to effe£^, that could never 4ms equaliedtinllhe 
ordinary way of painting in oil ; befides, it will be evid^M 
that an ^rtifl: would not only paint a piAure* falmfdfvwith 
more facility ; bat, if he had xKxafion, eomJd .aufdojp^a 
number of fubordinate artifts upon large, works, and ^ut 
thoie works out of hand witly more unifbrmky, ^r.to 
liierit a4)d effect, than if he were to employ io^btoffi^nts 
in fimilar works if they wcce4o.be puj^ed ii^ tfaeicqttliwn 
way>.^ •.-.■..: .^i^ ■ ■ 

I am fenfibk hovkr little attention #ill, and perhap^i^ght 
lo be paid to obiervatSofas on . paintifig» if m^4§ ky. tiif^ 
who are not profeffionollyar lifts : for ppn^iicnl ^t^Rii^qw^ 
'a kind of knowledge that ca^n nj^rtr be oiitaincd^Ji^tjH^y 



otUriiNHyr^/^bixl tftotbc> fami^; tim^ tfafy; contra^fKn^u* 
dices thatiidftcnu):|revlei^"thmA. froai* fully, javdlig^tiag 
iil^vndfcfttycAft praftieci Ahtl>.inii>y ^joffer^d to tfacir natice. 
Tiblr><pf<m|atinDe^>siumW Dti vthe^c^intf aify*, wbo iinmftigate9 
tlib ^Mnq)ei;tit9 . df lMttcfr« . m^fhmfklod by pr aAiqU;. ^pre^ 
db;i(tiryf asd )ti»jib .MiQfi0;;{m'eVy chemical Qjr^ pbiloibpbic;;^ 
mU'^HKi onofQ liklely t« afiiertaia all Ibe fad# relative tQ 
•Hy tbeOryf that tmy bfcome the obji^A of^qyiry. la tbiji 
9tilfyJrh9pAl Haveif|rQQf9«di9d 19 tbia rnvdlig^tioo. l.baxe 
MdeHTimr^ C^ qoafid^r pifftares t as ; mafie«i of .loalter^, |w^ 
fediagnth^iprf^rlieaf b4a|tidi6Mng«^^ e^ otbi^r,.,^ 
4effBt0(o£ bfilllaBcy^ triKofpaFen(ey«>wd dMcatWMr , r ,, i^ 
iii(ljOcigbt# perb9l>$» heiip t0 ta]^1^4ve;pf| ^ fulg€;i$l^J|iu^ 
it may be exp^^^ thall ihoii)d .|!^<9naii,ia^CQiint, pf tlv^ 
flPm^|{iiiiiwfakb.th0*piAm»ft wiyrep^^ r • . . ■ /; 
fi)A;iistftif^\vmdY ii»entioiicdtbi^ithef4ar0ifpiP<)^i$^i4tiu^ 
iil;tteNBie|lMAof painta^gf Lbdyeidrfin-ib^^^M biimgitbii); 
4fiitbe(!aU artifb^ and wbioh ;«ottIdufiirtat<>li^€AifHiar<af 
ioiftiidMrable^'foice to the pto£lki»^^ of it by aiiifta who aip 
oaiitlh^qliaii^tedOHrith themfiialM)iodti^ 0C p^atiQgi^^tlM^ 
idiffiniltKiSiBre £rft» the gcoond abforb» the oii iri>m.!tbe 
itokurb^rosfaft^-ibait they ftrp not tojmntagsM^ as.ui ^il<» 
^paiottng; /feeondjyy thcefibA of the ]ttAure>l$ Dot^fmi 
.tii^ ithe buftiiBg vairnifli k laid onriiAd tbirdty, an. the 
luffed i»iiotfeen>tiUithe pi£teireoii fimlhfdt it.W)ill fi^mf^ 
'lifflCiiidifappbiiyl^ibewtiftv'Snd in-that cafe it wijtt b(9.dif* 
ikitltf jf^ataUfHa^aacabld^ loaker|t«.i ^ 

' As I believe the procefs I have defcribed id the beginning 
di'tliHMpapei; ugfliinilarcito t]M of Mifii Provilli; Iheiartifts 
^4i4iid ifrb afeqMifrteddrithi ^e« reei|ie» ean'4ifccrtain:.whethf)r 
1|(ifyt^^^ti>Bftin«i mil tbis^fiibjeitvaiffQ.^iJght or notw^ I am 

eertsffd- ati;4etfft'<hat^tbefeK:difficlilli0ti occurred i4n;4my 
L 3 
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mttmipU le ^nt, mA to obviaiAe tUm I idbplei)1kvrf«b* 
lowing pfDceft: ^ '^o 

I prepared the grotund in diftetti|mv and- ptiiilta# Jriih 
^rk paiti in t&t way I bare A»fiiribfli; I thM i^tnlMMd 
iht ground wilfa the copal oil-varmflH tiU il wttt^nllt^ 
fahirated ; and by this means the fiill efft£l ct tiM part of 
the pii£laiT wkt feen : upon this I painted tlie lighter, parts 
with white, ofifig much of the refaide where the colour ' 
was tbin, and Htlte in the foiid parts^ teaming the white in 
tiilrtt|;4ead: by thi^ sieaas I underAoed the pK^yi\mff 
chtan» ofcuro^ as i £iwtHe eflbA of the demi-tints nearly 
as well as when the piAore was fiotflied. 

Opoh this I glaired the cotoorl in the ^ay I have 
defcribed bt the beginning df this» and finiflied 43^ 
piaure. I ofteir tfmA (pMbMf frdiil kn^iM 6f ^rh^lMb) 
timt tfte ^fttSk iiras Aftr^ilt tV*m Wliat 1 imendetf, 4#<iki! 
aBs& of the ccAoilrr, trided io that of the <AStii^ l>ltel^ 
^mdtrodt lb vfienfbl aMeration in the wfabtef isii' t^«io)fc 
ifti% ill generd thsJt the deftft did not artAl ftMr Hoo^lMAil 
w4iitb, I «dded tnore whi're il was defieieht, w4 Hl^liei 
Mtti toiotirstjve^ it^ whkb UttMai perfeAty with ^fallMiari 
been ^ne Vefoftr; and did ncft grve thit tkppifi^h(iM M^ 
menllett piAure. If Utt defe^ was ft^m loo iMGk'llfMfg^ 
'I glased on ik a toleanr fihilar to that of tlH» ^gMOtttt^ 
pAtma with frcffh White upon tbat/bM giaa»d%lfe f W ^ 
co)4^rr oVer it. hi iAis way I fbti^d I coiM dlter»9te 
pifture, but not fo well'as til thid fWihfet tWb* ^'tlvix-- 

I ibtnvd I coaM, wfae^i mceflaryi Ivri^fe the ^tUffiedl?^ 
the pietwr^, by pdlntin^ «ai tiib priiKHpai mifs l« fftafli^ ^ 
]%lft iHlh the locfii t:ohs<»^, Mty Mk^A wSife- white ;^*to 
this practice bfoQghl thoTe psfrts mbi^ fbTwafd by makittg 
tfaekn Bpifear felid^ aM ^m <dolltrad(lM% ^ht wlHi.tfae 
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iUtifpittHofi bi tiiftr:areft :of the pi(^re» Ii^ fbii ^^y I 
couid^ufe the coloari tempered witbi::opal vsktxiith withpQt 
iUn^ha^iicrjinii^Xh^w^i thdt if 1 h^id Jkem accc^ooied 
tfiitbMtA^gge plctnre0;» l o(mld hnv^ pa'mted oqe af I^rgeas 
^!(irith the fame ^fe* , ^ 

.r.. • li/S- - / , . * . . : .-v 

MfiTHOD WPROCESS>- TKANSFERRING, 
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( 1»:HS firft thing to be attended to» either for gaint1a0i.op 
' |)|«^fir.w«U» or cmlifigs, or from boards, .^tliat the plai^ 
jia M^hldh they arf$, be fecurejrom wet or damp* IC th^ 
faintingB are on, old w^lsy in large huit^ngf^ and pl^<» 
Irlifte ^s cannDt be attained by art^ then the funimc^ 
fqi(im flioald be taken /or the jpurpoC^ as the ph^ta;^ 
fmlMwttly efeape damage if the wet. or damp gets at it,, 
iprbil^ under the prooeft ; at the fame time caution Ihoold 
^tajl^c# that the soom or plac^ be noiover-h^ted, which 
^mld aUb prodaco equally Imd effects : tbefe precaiitioiis 
^^^9t the next thing is to^ examine the face of Ch^paint"- 
JDg. If tfaece are any faoles in the fame, they muft lofi 
carefolly filled up with pafte, or putty of glu;^^d whiting: 
tV^^ U the hdes are iaig^ (hould he twice or thrice done, 
'fy MM t^entiftely fill up and leave (he face even axu) Anooth ; 
^t }ftbereai« aay.bruifttdplaoeft with paint lUU renuunjiqg 

5:^ «'1^ ^leit.SttTcrP^ vaf yfted to. Mh Itobert $saip»oii ^ jtivs 
Difimrery, t^ the Scebty Ar tiw BaooufSfeneal of Aftt« Mantifa^uws axvt 
CommeKt, D^* s* >796« 



be.applied»|b|it tb^S^^\{ig o$»99fy^ btreaft^ih^dbnii^ibeL 
prpfied dpwa into ,Xheto places, Ini ^be .placet i||«tLjem7 

\ftopped» tl^ere ifil)f,of courfe, Appear JUcmiibes^ .{«rbemtbei> 
, picture i$ transferred.; but the progefs if rendtecttdijonobl 
niore certain and fare by being fo dk>9e* ^tteotion nnift- 
next be paid» to lay down any blifters, or ptacea wEkete the 
{laint is kaving the ground: this 19 done t^ tJXtroduoin^ 
between the paint and the ground^ feme very ftroag pafie^ 
of ^ur.and. w^^r; ..and the face oi the bliOcffid paint- 
being damped with a wet fponge or penciU it may then be - 
prefled with the hand home to the ground^ to which it will 
then adhere ; all the ui^found placem being thus fecunody caise ' 
muil be takei^ to ^lear the faciQ of any greafe or dirti^^^fia > 
alfo of f^y p^th;le8,of t^j^e^ p^de ibat oaay. haf^en to ke< 
left on the fur^c^^ The next thing, is* to .determine. the • 
fize of th^ p^inti^ ^meant ^o.be.tak«n off; ^nd if oo^flaih' 

' furfacei, s^ board, o^ the fue of the. picture mud be pi!tocnred» 
of^ot^lefs th^n an inch ixn ^hickne/s^ jiaiid firpied together 
With wcU-feafon^d ,wopd, in j(mail.pann.el8» :fmot)t^ nndv 
tLfijB^ on one fid^; this done, a piece .of fine op^n .c^niaafii 
ini^ft be proyid^^d^ fq^^ a$ the fineft fort ufed. forfa^vging 
paper on: this canvafs to be m%de fome what larger ith^H 
the picture,, and fo fewed together, and ^the feam preflid, 
that it be pcrfjsctiy fmoplh and even. This, is whatJ^Wt 
the fecuring-canvais,,, which^ being fo prepared,* isitben 
%ck 09 th^ face of tbepict^jr^ witha paftemadc QiAredi^ 
bfee^, boiled till it is. half reduced, and then mixed wi A? a^ 
fufficient quantity of flo-ur to giv^ it.a^very fbongcolrifiKK*^ 
^5^?*, T° '^8^ picture? on wa|ls or ceijingi; tlje «fewdfs*: 
muft for fome time be preffed, and rubbed with thehsfilia^ 
fmboth as poflible, jvoiking it froin theiniddle^ihe^ut- 
ffdei fo as to jtihkp it tolerably tigbti airf oblbwiig, 4a^i^ 
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^ries^^toai^fitit iriiap tile haftid bl" 4)toll»iilfo'^if)j^^haab^ 
Qfhxmi&& pldces^ ifotii4t it^^iaf ^bei<er to W pkaMp^' 
painthigJC tliis doncv it Is kft to drf^ ivhieli itr #iit Mtrifl!)r? 
doi iiV ai ^>p H]ir twb^ wii^^ti d^^^ a ftoo^d canVafti^iJiifi a* 
fttongenatwictofer fort, and of .1%e^ faai^ &s^ a^the dthe^;i 
10 im like mittaer td» Ibe atlaefaed on thb tb{> of the Si^ 
Thifli bft AwU want very liKle attentfoti:/ ai it Will rfeia^' 
ailiiere totbe firil; ^i being dr^^/attaitioti'kiaft be pao^ 
to ihefiBee theiieof, to take off any fmafl knots, brun«<rer^" 
nets v^henon; which diai^, tbe'wliple^^olilf): 1^ ;ag^.n ' 
cosreased with a thin ptfte of lite aliid whitir%; when ^y;^ 



to .hejpumiccid over, fo'as to maike th^^^ftolcl {^i^i^tf^i 
fmiuith a»d o?en» The fluting bet^ ihm fec&Ved^ i&iiy 
boar<|, already prepatod to tbo Ti^e'of tlie ^ctdi^i* is to w 
pat with tl^ fmootb fide agdinft the fk^ tlierebf ;f6 as^ 
exdctiy to cover as niu^'as is intended tb'be transferred^f 
The f dges of the canviafs, which, as before dii^ected, arei^ 
left largef than the paiitting, are then to be pulled tight' 
ovei, and ck>f«ly nailed to the edge' of tUe board; If flie 
paintii^ be iargO| dtfaer on eeiling or 'wafU, the board, 
muft, by. pioper fitpportSi? be firmly fixed againft ilie^ 
picture, fa that it can readily be lowered down wheii the 
plaAer and painting is detached. 
, Tbe.panvafs and board being fixed, the paintings iVom 
wal)s»or eeiliogsare to be .freed, together with' a certain 
p#r4ioao£the pla0erin^: this, with proper care and atten-^ 
tij^n^ :taafy be readily done. - If on a ceilitig; the firft thing, 
is t<i make ibme holer tbrongh the plaftering round the 
ou^fid^-pf; the board and painting; and, with a fmairfaw, 
tQifaw.theplaftciing from one hole to another; ttll the whole 
is^dil'^ted fromrt^e other parts of the ceiling : this 4one,; 
tbe» workman muft get at the Upper fide of the celling, ^ 
w|iei^ iie^uft free the plaftetiVig from th^ I^thsi by break* 
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ialhs, i«beret>f the pr^rfteridg/ tqgetber wHb tlfa^fikCdi*!^ 
mrill be left i^fltug to «lie bMfd aiK^ foppofti: if IlieielAv 
apartmenti o?er Ito ol^iliiig, A6 fMiieft «^y 'Wilt jtette' 
f^ka up a f«w ol tb0 Aqot boarrft tteve; tf ntrt ikfi gVbf, 
mmitks may a(fi*a)»* bir foani %(y tfit mi^ Hk iaaon;,wM^ 
fliUbMgh at fiiA Hifah «{miiti#ii may. appeiy: d}ffMtt,oydl 
ifcjtpi^fatiMi M4iCteoky*wiU telMtid^b)rM)r'ihgM^ 
iK^rkinw* ■ . * "'jii-'i 

Il9 Ml wmy at tdp^ ati4 d»wn th^ Criet of (te .|ii|h||rtig.i{ 
nd then, by mcattnof chiCek orfam in irood tondletf^c^ 
diffbuent lengthy tb« wull ttuft be <iit avf^y qa^te Mimd 
tbtt paintiag^ lMi«iiig tfate htat^ together wMi itMoifMh 
tari«g« reftiogoQliieboard^j this operation majriotn^untf 
bddont withniilir ( or« if the watt {>e nottiiidi^.'^iiflfl) tb4 
qtfaecfide of modi €Ottfe<ia<n€e» the bcttks or iloafrffiiiii^ 
bi taken out from that fMe^ lesi^iog the^^brilcliJiog.diiKf 
faiiitiiig as beforo; this laft method I hffro Mt {fTMtifali 
tlioother^. ofaittiogaiiriiy (Mkt part of ^heiiiiall^ir^rgr^ 
aid foi npAifSanHy, or ^fy gf«rt tabotir iii tfa^49qpe}i^9^i 
but that of coiirfe mak be fariotts, according i^o^ ^4^x^f 
(rf the Wall and inortir, ' . ♦ ' . -. miT 

1 U fNoolioga areoQ cttfv^ fiUrlvcds^ fuch a» t]l^ <«99»;fll 
oiirHifi, tbea the oidy difiereace of opentlfO i$» ^t l^py^ 
fibo of wood moft be cut dlit and botoded fittoo<ii)tOfitb« 
Wrve of ^ AttAce of the piaattog» awl then. fimiA/Jill 
Ifatreto io ptaoeof the before dtfelribed faieariiig hmcAi^^ 
IMiiatiog i«>tkeii to be ftoed, and left uriA the flaA|irii)$i 
wftihgiMi the beasoM* . .-.^iiiii r 

I Fov fakitiogt ^ntfd on^ w«nfiN)i or boaiditjAe jfipift 
liRfdiriifg and proeoft it onaAly fdloimF« oitly th«(^ullB ^ 
wanlbot or bo«rd can ahiNiTi be 01^^49 thr^^ija^lfitAli 



0f^^M(iiM^Qtmf <tii« iOUtwin}^ caii^v%AM¥' ft lie^ad^ thei^^ 

«iieli3lli€»tedgl»^m>^n 'tattted vip, Md mi ted 16 ih6 
lidafdi f»4h«iikii6iiiaMtera«tb«fefh>m w^tt;^ « j- .% 
.^(iit^fig^«|ibc^fofeMbrib«iiffi any cf^^ ftforemeatidhea 
^k&M^.SmeA tiM p^intl^frdm their origitiMl^dteff^ ytfA 
imttxik&trpit stem ftc««red t^ two tbiekndlbs of cftnvvfty 
ifekbi^r Aim oMtMd on to the b«MM ffepurei for that 
p(HiK>fe; which being the cafe, they can readily bo ni4 
litov^ditx^ any tooor ot^^ftop^ to' be* fitlift^dat fbttoWsr 
liatii% got (fte {>aiil4ftng^ into Mii^ ftiop or^ tootn, wldd^ 
iioiild brtnodamtely WarmaivA dry, bat by no ineailB ov^^ 
iMtfii^ layiagtlK bontLim a beacjiot t^efi&b, Ae bock of 
tfeo^fifttire wItt b* ttppeitbofti and the {dafteriog ih* wood^ 
•liniyiuipl^n, ia tbca to bo cteatediaway^ tealrftig noliiifig 
hAi ttobody of patbt^ which will bo firmly attaicbod to ihd 
flPMriiigciinirafrr to perform thia^ a lai^ Kaf(x» a norroir 
^fliie ond ofailSdi wiH be requifite: thii optttsAoh is difi 
ifaMtf«^deftribe» bCit would IbM be teamt 1^ my ono wM 
iMk(k Ihe^Kttettipt ; lf^^ id ft very todiooo; oficti boittg )Mefw 
ftmfod) 1^0 ^Aam li foady to Nr attached to i«i new can^ 

The 'patiAiiig being cleared^ and kyiHg tm tbo boariP^. 
Ifi^te^k ttiNbirOOf i» to'%ofatOI«d fucooflvoly^ tbi^o or ftor 
MMl^Nf^) with aoy good ftf^wbodM |ianit» loaVUiif 
(Mh*^^Mt ^diy brfore the otAef comes m ; a day oir twoi 
Mwo^-ooMi will genondly be fevod (OifRci^t; eaob of 
tiMh '0000^ awd ponricolaHrly the ftrft, fliooid be laid m 
i^lfMot odus^ takiWg tan a finoH quantity in the bfuti a« 
a timo^ aii4 hiyhYg it very thiii%^ this pfecmtitf<» JUs oecdEtry 
to^ytteoato^ateya^f die oil^or ^nrt ^from feamfaing tii^toogh 
M^ <lhiait''Orat)ki or holoi that may hafMpctt to be in th# 
ilMO lofHbo f idofe^ DiAfMi^ wMid iwwiotio tbo^aOe^ at^'fa 
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ikacir the ftcuriif g cmvaA- to tke ^(Xaiet m to ^xefaollitto 
king after«nirdt got o& • Ifflayiofi tshefe holes' Vncitttik^ 
«i« obferved^ they; fhoaid be ftopfied up with tbei^^^and 
whiilng pftfte^ and 4he ^kitiog then tepested liU >alooil^ 
{)9olbecoat k Mroietf <m tht batk 'of ;tbo -piAtfre-; ai^dnfcdi 
then ready for attachtog to its caRViife, whiob k dtoei^jyjir 
f||y^d(dbg att o^et the ptAare a {lade made of c^pal-valtiiai, 
nni^ea trith (Viff -^t^hite iead, and a foiail qiiantit)ic of nrji; 
btber old fat pattit; iAl whieb hetag fp«ead fS^/oMj^ow^t 
^ith a pallet^ kflffei fuch a can^ft as the fifft ifcdufwg* 
(itfniriifti$ laid thereMi and ftraitted and nailed tDviid4htt 
ifdgei of the boaid, iu which ftate it it left tiU'itteooiaei 
tdleiably dry? and* then a feeoard eatvals»* of a ftranger 
tbrt^ muft be iiy like manner atfaohed on tUe fiift^ ii^dihA. 
tiirit h perfbaiy dry and bard> Thia m«Uy tatc^es^abMifc 
tw6 mbntfair r a^ the kiftger it. i» left,^ thi^ more'tteatf^lfit 
j^hting iirill be attached to ita canvafs^and le& JkUnM^a 
ci^fck or ty therefrom* When fuflioiently di^t alf tAi 
j^r eatifaie« ate 4o be. oaaailed from the b<»^d» ^arid the 
o^a-tirifM- up :tba t^rerle way, and nailed. to '^^^fiiftr 
Ik^tthiwg frame ; Ihie > ia done by unnailing from thti h6ML 
a part on each fide at a time, and immediately nailiiig fk-t^ 
tbe^ietchiog firame,^ fo as never to leave the cantti^% 
nfM or paitlal)y1h«toh« which wouM damage the pidiM^ 
in'thia manner, bydegreesi, the^dothaai« entirely ^taebed 
frottr the beards and firmly iB^ed on the ftretiehitig '(tkim-i 
the ftrperflttons left lai^ef than the fmmei may tbeMs'he-dil 
dff, ^and the wedgea piit in the frame, > and iimd4)isicd|^; 
tightened ^ip» Tftbre reAMins then \<mly td oMb^b^ fy^ 
^ Ibe paintiaigi ftrom4be fecoiing canirafa; whjeh i9'd<in^4^ 
lepeatedly w^idg the'fate with al ^Migei^tStmOii^Uilf 
^arm water; in d^ng this, no ii^m€^ or vvrtenc^itibiift'^ 
nfed; Wkb fre^i^nt and gentle it^iAings the paab #ill ^^ 



i&tbiai-!'lo..i)QijCttl^iiOu|id>/ftDd ftrij^d .Qff« aiMl tib^ 9^h^ 

tbcifo*toMrfti»g .procefs ,ia prppofed : ifce ffk^^qf^^ ^P^^iS 
tf^:be;.-6fil ;fccunedf in ^^y reCpet^^up^tb^ ^ly^r^.b^^Tip 
dilfcfiibed?.: infte^d «f \i^,plmQ.}^9]^Ag<J9.^kp^^ i^^^!^n^ 

«i^»> 1^ ^ to formf^rt of 4iJyH^*''# <tf>JBOit Jlfjfc tl|^tt,^f 
fmtmii^h iinda».U)»g.*^nbc.h#igb4Q£,tK9:p5j^uffr5r: Ttfef 
bfifktfliv :Jli}ilig: pf epgtceid, in^ <i;^ldQr>itO'^pJ7 it^vf Jcflfiflf 
pt^t|W9^)A|eoJd be ereAqdt .^ad.pljic^d lMW4aJ9»teH»«- ^l^ 
A|s CliifapQ Jfiv^l> 3od its tdg0 ini]|9^iftt^)^viri;(Wt«^}n^ 
Hjie bQjt9Qi>.ortli«.p}£iure nietot t^ b« tiin^nsfiprredt ."^IfJ 
iifc ^ thi& platfcbrm is for tb«t alM^v^dofcriii^dbeaw.iOifiejl 
i^Pfl9^^.upi)n;..wbiGb bearer ftiouU^ be fet>on,it9i^r}^ 

pja^re; ..fonfi^ueiMty the other edge i^JlL be .ptifoff^^ 
jiifi^j^§fyc^tl\e, walJ» ^ocording to tl>e Cap ]iwf,,^^,piAttf5? 
pQd.eQ^v^Hity . ^.ii>e beamr. Being .tb«*.plficftdi t}if .fiSR^ 
§wm 45dgp of Abe.fetmriDgvcaqvafc iWuid be t^^Dird.fiy^^ 
.ai»4iiiailfd tg ib^t ^dgQ oftbe bearer that.i^ nwt. ti)^ Wft)i> 
this doQf^ tlije opentticui of coUiq^ .aiiiray.ibi?,.{]Ja^fr|))g 
(batiJdih^ began, wbkh mny .be done with- the corja^r ^^ 
fV^A qkf,d (bftr^ few,, byifiiH^ing.bejtween tie brickrWork ojl^ 
^plaftej^ipg, .le^iving tbe^ tbickoefvor part i>f tike thMJki^^ ^' 
ib^pJj^orlngA on tQ tl)^ piaot'iDg, tfid^ned to tb^b^rer ;uai»d 
j»<h€0, ^lif.e^ of the pidture 19 freed^ tbb >V)h(4e beigt\{t 
(<9^i9liaear teaJopbefiiAderi ih^$fdgej$£ ^be^e&ff^r tbMiA« 
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• 

litrtheft from the wall moft tbea be gently feroed nearer t 
ecmfiiqueDtly the other edge; together with the Anting 
and plafter thkt is freed, will leave the wall, and gire an 
opportunity of iatrodticing the faw behind, and cutting 
away the fame to a certain dflbnc^ farther under ; aiid] h^ 
repeating tldl, the whole of the pidure will at lad be fre^ 
and left' on the bearer: each time tli€ beaier it mkOM^ 
and, ai it t» were, roiled on the ;rertiearftirfkoe^f |h^ 
wall, care muft be taken to turn and nail the liicurid]g«^ 
oanvaft on the top and bottom edges of the bearer, fi> as'tb 
fecure the freed plafiering and piAure from moving about V 
and, lafliy, before the bearer and painting be teoved, M' 
nail the other edge of fhe piAure in the fame way, wMdi 
will fecure the whole to the bearer: this done, the^iftun^^' 
afnd bearer are at liberty to h^ moved to a proper plad6, Ait' 
order to be freed from the remaining plafter; the edgie^ 
may then be unnailed, and the patnting and canvafs fi^pM 
from this bearer on to a plain board, and the new eknvsQi 
then put on, and remain till dry, as in other eafet. '■ 'l- 
It may appear that the bending of '^eranvafii and -^ptA^-i^ 
ing to the convex bearer will crack the phifter, and daJinaga 
the painting'; but from experience I have obferved, ithat^ 
to a curve of fud), or even left radius^ ptaftering wiil-beM; 
without any vifible crack, even on the exterior part Ihtreof^ ^ 
and that part next the bearer, not having occafion ih bbn^'^ 
log td extend its parts, will confequently be mu^h leffi IfeM^?^ 
to be dtfturbed. by fuch bending, * • . o i.» 

•' ^. ■•. j'*f',V 

- I • , , .. !».♦. 

• - t . 4 . . . 






^,igif«8 ^U< Hkt ftA^^ tlmt <»B.«be defifo^ and 4t mfy 4^ 
iivt^d tj^ece «M no ua|lif)e#(tq dfiiw, tier ti$dfm$ tf^ itijfert, 
I)«|t7yqj9)r Qolouri are pnt> en ivkbout ^ ^iwibk ^f ^fifwr 
Tl^e.eriiit9 fon this purpofe a^ 4on« wp «i^9ei2«tin^ h^^ 
]j[)iiny . of thofe well finiflied, engraved; in the mfttiner of 
c^aik^y are very proffer, for their ihadows being blended 
tggedi^r, whep rubbed on the glufi, appi&ar.foft and unlted«r 
a^ drawings in Indian ink: fucb prints to have their marg^ 
91X .off: then j»n. a pi?ce vf 6ne crp^vn gi^, very cleaor 
t^t^,B9t of the prints and free irom knotg and fpratcbes, 
Jfjr.fomPv Venice turpentine on one fi^Je, quife thia ajjid. 
foiooth wit|^ ^ painter's bru(h-— lay the print fla^ in water; 
w%n Ao^q^kly ^retted, which ^requim twe^ity-foHir hoi|r# 
f%^.^fifi99 /^H ^ j^P^i'f b^t othc^r fprtp -are. ;:^y in two 
h^mis t»kn it.carrfuJly oj^t, and lay it h^t^^en diyp^P^^, 
t]0 Ae in]^4itou.9 water mfiy he ahf^rM ; ne;(t, ky th^ 
dj^mp.pninit .^t on f^ ta.ble^ with itp.faee ^qp^permofl^ thei).^, 
hiiMingith^ gla& pverit»> without jfwjfering:, tb& turpentine 
ta>itM!^.^ till it i9 ^exi^Slty ^ven wit)i painlt ,€^%pi^€|>. 
the jglais in fevera) parts, and torning iltf.pBe|fi t))^.pj:int^ 
with your fingers, drawing it from the penter to the ed§ejj, 
till it is qnite {oipotb and free frpui bliilers : when thi« i? 
done» wet the back of your print with a fpon^e till the 
paper 'will come oS* with your finders ; th^n^rub it gently^ 
and the white 'paper wilj r^oU off^ pjnly the ink which 
Ibrmed the ipuprei&on, remaining. When dry, with a 
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Dver, aiid^t wiH be f^rhSijtr^i^fpl^rnfi tM^iP^^tOfm^^ 
*ing jM s a ftiet of irUle papef , pifteel tefaSM^ ^iiffi tMHH- 
kftte to itt tmxdfvtmfoy. Lay theligMifr ddoM'^ffVn 
the light parts of yowc fdtt, Md tid 4^»kftt ^NW 4be 
ibadod ; and liavii% oace hki on- Ae brigMer cdkMrii^ it it 
«Qft Mj^tartal if. tH^^ dacker foitt «i« -kid a iittte ^¥i»tl^p 
41lr:tfaa«»ft wicatr wttlllide tta^fa Ja!d dtt^e#wa»dl/a^^^ 
« Tba gWGi, v^liM painted, muft And tbve^iov'fd^iddjra 
't» d^rt** and .^^atefally covered from duft. trab^)^IW||lbr 
id>toujaaifa4itfe«ifcdiDoii. ... ... .Ic yt^v 

• .. • . ;•'.;■ ;, . .-*'. ;* to tiio 

:., ;» .1 ;. . . ;^U1I(X» ^ ^ ,j " i;»fllfi^ 

>■'•'- ■ 'i%r ENAMEL-GROUNDBi '' '^°«« 

.-« . . . .1 . . . -J ■■ ■ J- .. c llsail s 

The matter of the enamel miift be firft finely l[e*^^led 
ahdTearced ; and the body to be enaWAed ftiduld lie made 
perfectly cleaht *' The enamel inuft be tlien Taid^op as eiyn 
as poftble by a brufh or pencif, tieing firft felhperpa wim^ 
oil of Tpike r aiid the cliftance of tim6 l^etwixt ^^^'^-b^^'^X" 



'<he ground; 'ahd burning the piece, ihouli riot be 'too f r^t ; 
becaufe the 'otl* will exhale, and ieave tKe matter "olf'HaSs 
i<^!ianiel h dr)^ mdoherihg powder, which will bc'liafeiS^fe 
*e fuVbtd orHiaken off by the ikft viofence. ' '"l^Jils'ii^Se 
"common method j' but there is a miicii better wi^'of 
*hian^agitig tliis part o^'the woi*k by means of a ijSieef m 
whiA the iriitnel i^ i^ire^rf with' very little' 'ti^u4!l§f aM 
the greateft pr - - -^ ^ .. ._« . i w-^^^^ Ut^Jr^ 

w performing 
6ver ^ith oil < 
|japer/ or pi^tfe bf feitlib; t6 fave that p^t^bJ 'tiLi'eii 




'^imip^^^}lftk f^f^flill k Ikjtf .n^fgr^per tUckMi^ but 

^9h4fuMf^»f> IMY^itQo f#icibly tfai>. pii^M» of work tlMis 

4« a ][>>kittCwal tQ Add ^o£ tttrpeatiiie to tb^^olltiof ipike^or 

/^JflfiKltrf 419 ^t4efp mkP themjg^ fuftheiv «da4 Cmtq Ae 

expencetsiUmdiiig tbefireeufe of tbafii'4 -andotlMn t4d dtfo, 

##JM#fopU?o^o# li^£Md ^1; or foiiiei iatfae j^ace of tbem» 

i;ifSI(d^tJtfil3>eiiiiA0. TM ufe of tbo ffitrit of twpei^ioo it 

: very aUoivable ; for it ia'the fame. fo« tUt {mspoib.aa Ac 

oils of fpike orlaven^lery exoept that it wants the glatinotts 

.qqality which makes them ferriceaUe in fpreading the 

: onam^ : but, with refpeA to the ufe of the oils of olive 

« and lisfeed., or any other fubftantial oil» it is very detrt* 

mental; tending to redqqe theffietalitne calx^s; and leaving 

a fmall proportion of black coal or aCbes, which muft ne<* 

>cfffarily ipjure the whit^ colour of the ground. 

When plateti a? in the f:afe of pictures, 4ial-plates» &c« 
are to be epamelledy they ihould always be made convex on 
the 9utfide|^iid concave within ; and ^IL pieces of t^nan^clf 
fprined of m^tal^ where the figure does not admit of their 
^j^^ thick ^iid folid| ihould b^ of the.fame kind or form; 
OJtb^ifwife they vfill be v^ry apt tq warp in the h^at, and 
cjanppt^ be, brought ftraight s^ter they are taken out of the 
4^e,.^wit|i{^ut crackiii^ the enanieU For thU re^fon, likc^ 
^wiii*^ jt is j^oper to enamel. the work all oveo as well on 
t|ie wrong as ^bt fides^ ,tojp|*evet^t the heat from calcining 
,tbe tn^tal ; whi9h would both contribute to its warjungi ai^ 
weaken tb(| texture of it* . 

. ^he enaipel being: laid on the body to be enamelMt 
wbfn^jthe fixed |nufHe,is ufed, the piece mhft be gently 
lifted on to the. falfe bottom : and nut in that ftate into the 
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mafBe^iiied in u Airhac^v by tfaruftiftg ^ A^ife boHob iata 
it as iaras it will g6 : bat it . is better to deifpr thi^ till 1jb.e 
fire be perfectly in orderi which may be knbwn by p^i]^ 
a bit of tile or diitia^ with fome eoadael on it» of ibc faOAe 
tone with that ufed as la proof; and another ptpii ct tke 
farae kiild inay be alfo pnt along with the Wodctetothe 
mufite { Which, being talien out, may fliew liow tl^ ^pe« 
ration pnocieSeds* 

Pit-eoal m^y be ufed ih the furnade» ^iiev^ en^€»l is 
Ibtirdt ^th the fix^ mnfQe^ or in oofiin»^i whiqh h indi^d 
0ne principal conTetiieficy attending the ufe oSF (bein|, jjis it 
fares a coniiderable eX]^nce of chai^cofal ; bM where tke 
open moiBe is nifedy chafrtoai alone (bootd be employed. Its 
the fames of mineral ooal are very detitmentbl iro Ibsie 
colours, and deftrudive of the gt^yuada^ ff whitened tfy 
arfenic, as the common i^hite glafs. 

The colonrs being prepared, they maft be I'edtldcdVio 
powder by diie levigation and wafliing oytr^ Vliere tbfey "^le 
required to be extremely fine, and theteis no |rnvitriged 
iklt in the 'mixture. Tliey rouft then be tempered o|)ffi 
t^hina or Dutch tile, -with oil of fpike or iavendeV, towjW^K 
moft artille'add Hkewife oil of turpentifie, and fome^^bxit. I 
think erroncoufly, as 1 have before-rtient?<«ied) 'a» UtJ^ 
linfeed or olive 6il, and in this ftate they ate to be tjf^/>? 
paint of any other kind-; but it fiiould be aVAidrid to .n^ 
more of the colours with the effential oils than Will l^ j«J55^- 
diately ufed; becaufe they dry away extremely .!iMi.K:<W3 
^ould not only be waftidd> but give a cohefioft to. the p^- 
cles of the colours, that would make, them wor^ teip^ ffeisfy 
when again diluted-with oil. . .j-^^tj » 

*5?he colours teing thiis lajd on the pieces 16 % j^^intpd, 
the pwceeding^muft be fn all refpeas the fame. av.v^i^h ^^> 
grounds, in whatever manner they are to be hfiosit^ f^tr 



Ia the iwufflfes or coffins t tut greater nioety muft he obfervcd 
'#ith rei^eft to the fire, as tfee effeiSb of any error in that 
^^ikt are of tanch greater tionfeqxtemit in the buriiing the 
xAilotfrt thaa the grounds; efpeoially if the, white of the 
^oandsbe foirnred from the cs^lx of tin or abtimony, and not 

*Pit-eoaU as i»B^ above bbferved, may be employed for 
Vttrhing as well the colours as the grounds, where the 
In^ffte or coffins wee nfed ; or any other method purfued 

^tlikt' Wliolly hinders the Imoke end fumes from having any 

W^ft to the enamel • 



" '■ '^ , 0/ ENAMEL PAINTING- 

Ei^^AMEI. painting differs from all other kinds, in the 

^ehfcte etti^loyed for the cofours {to hold the parts toge- 

^fedi'; ind fcind them to the ground they are laid upon) ; 

'Ihis'is gfafs, or fome vitreous body, which being mixed 

wVib the <:ro!ours, and fufed, or melted, by means of heat, 

iiecomes lBuid ; and having incorporated with the colours in 

thiart Ifete, fortns together with them, a hard mafs when 

'groD^n coH ; -it anfwers, therefore, the fame end in this, 

as oH, guift-Water, fize, or varnittr, in the other kinds of 

pifminig. 

*^' TiJt; ]gla(s, or vitreous body, applied to this purpofe of 
>il?rih^ witii the colours, in order to bind them to the 
"grounds, is called a flux; and makes one of the principal 
fubftances ufed in enamel painting : when this flux is eafily 
'^ble, that is to fay, melts with a lefs degree of heat, it is in 
the ftile of thdfe who work in enametfaid tobefoft, and when 
ft isrehlA^ttt tb melt, and requires a greater degree of heat, it 

M2 
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is called hard : thefe terms are as well applied to the matter 
of the enamel grouads, and all other vitreous fu&(l£nceii 
concerned as to the fluxes* It is, in general, a perf6^ibik 
of the flux to be foft, or run eafily into fulion : but the 
. grieat point with refpefl to this particular, is,. that, Whe|i 
feveral mixtures of colours and fluxes are ufed at the fame 
time, they (hould all correfpond to each other in the degree 
of this Quality ; otherwife fome would be rendered too fluid, 
and perhaps run the matter of the enamel ground into 
.fufion, and mix with it, while others remained folid aln^ 
infufliciently fufed themfelves* It .is always neceflaVy, 
likewife, that the enamel of the ground fliould be con- 
fiderably harder than the mixtures for the colours ; forj if 
they both melt with the fame degree of heat, they will 
neceflarily rjin together* 

It being requifite that the body painted in enamel flioiitd 

undergo a heat fufficicnt to melt foft glafs, the matter H>f 

, fuch body can only be ^old, filver, copper, pbrcelaiti, it 

^iJyna-ware, hard glafs^ and earthen-ware : and whef^e i&e 

^ mGta,ls arc }ifed, if the painting be of the nature ot a {>&• 

, ture, 9r demand, a variety of colours, it is neceflary that a 

ground of white, or fome other colour, fiiquld ,be\Taid on 

^ the metal ; the body of which ground muft neceflarily ^pRof 

, the faqc Ti(reous nature as the flux, but hardeV, iai no- 

tbin^,.elfe: qm endure fo great a h^at that is capable of 

f incorporating with, and binding the matter of the iHmlie^ 

or other cqloqr, to the furface pf the metal* /The '^romid, 

therefore,, inakes apother principal fubllan(?e ufed iti Isii^iMkel 

^.painting., . .;..., \ V ; V ';^;"Yir(. 

. .The third fubftance is th^ colour, which murf lilftVife 

hp a.body capable of fuficring.the h^at of melted ^lals ; and 

fuel) as, will either ilfelf be converted into glafs, or Rii?dly 

incorporate with it, in a melted ft ate.: (his, /i)rci5tVrfe, 
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cp,9&ne8>tlie ^natt^r of fuch colour to. xnetali, earths, or. 

pth^rrmii^eral bpdies ; all vegetable and animal fubftances 

^ei^) calcined and analized, with a lefs degree of heat 

thgn. the lowed fufficient to work enamel. , 

/ TCjiie fourtli kind of fubAance is what I (hall call the 

fecQndary. vehicle;, which is, fome fluid body for laying on 

the j(roui;id, and working with the pencil, the flux and 

colours when mixed together ; fince, a? they form only a 

^ry powder, they could not be ufed as paint without ifohie 

jfucb; medium ; but as this is to ferve only for fpreading and 

* IpyijOg on the matter of the enamel, and not, like other 

vehicles, to a(&ft in holding the colours together, and bind* 

ing them to the ground, (that being in this kind of painting 

4be office of the flux) it is nec^iTary that it ihould be fome 

fuch fubilance as will evaporate .and dry away without 

, leavuigany part behind; as it would ptherwife be hetero- 

-sen^pus matter, with regard io the enamel, and confe« 

^^uejutj]^. injurious to it. Eflenti^l oils have been therefore 

)Sf^^^f ufed for this purpofe, as they have the quality of 

jjrh^ily dryipg away on the firft approach of heat, together 

wi^th.a ^flight un£tuo(ity, which renders them capable of . 

^^Mki^ig the matter of the enamel work properljr with th§ 

^^^^ J^be prep^^tioh of thefe feveral fubftances have been ia 
^ a great meafure monopolized by the Venetians, except 

^Wlf^ w^re prepared at Drefden iince the eiftabliihment of 

j^J^^^^hii^a-manufa^ories. The few others who have had 

iiMX RpoTvledge of this matter, have pra£lifed the preparing 

only fome kinds ; an(^ even at prefent there are, perhaps, 

&lF)PPf l^?< this^ country who m^ke more than a fmall part of 

J ^the variety neceflary; for, though 'many pbflefe the know- 

.^jj^i^rfge^of fQii>e particular articles, yet they are 'ign'oranf with 

Regard to others, which are again, perhaps known to thofp 
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who are ignorant of thefe. As tfaisre has beef) hhhMo lib - 
means afforded to the pra£liferf of it, of !eariiitt{( fl)e psM^' 
culars of this art in a fyflem,*and a deeper kriowledgir'of' 
the principles and praAice of chemiftry is ret^uifite to ffae^ 
attaining it without t>eing taught, thatl could w^Il fsd^ to 
the (hare of painters or other artifts, I (hall, therefore, 'Hf- 
more minute in my inftruflions for the making the fefefal* 
kinds of the grounds, duxes, and colours, in orddr iferft* 
they who are concerned in, <>r may be defifous to appl^^ 
thetnfelves to the art of painting in enamel, which itf'ir^' 
become the bads of a confiderable manufaAur^ in HMk^ 
country, may furnifh themfelves with whatever is ndt^fBitj^ 
in its greateft perfeAion, ^'^ 

Befides the knowledge of the preparation of the iibdV^ 
fubpances, and of that part of the art of ufing thetai wWdi 
belongs to painters in general, there is another ^equifl^^'l? 
this is the burning^ as It is called, the grounds, in ord^i^ l^ 
forming (hem on the body to be painted^ or ekiaiiieUiM; t^ 
alfo the colour! with the fluxes after they are laid on the 
grounds. What is meant by burning, is the giving (hch a 
heat to the matter, when laid on the body to be paintedt as 
will fufe or melt it ; and confe^uently give to the flux, or 
Titreous part of the compofitipn, the proper quatitielii of a 
vehicle for binding the colours to the ground, and boMiiig 
the parts together. As this recjuires a partipular apparaftHti 
1^ fhall endeavour to (hew the method of conftruAing k in 
tbe mod expeditious and eaty manner, and give fikh ^uit 
tions for the conduA of the operation, both for burning the 
grounds ahd painting, as may beft teich tfaofe who axe teft, 
experienced in it, to attain to perfeAwn in this kfU ' It 
cannot be expeAed, nevertbelefs, bon*dering the nicftty ef 
the fubjeA, fuch direAions can be given as mil f^^fft 
fuccefs in the firft trials, with regard to fevertl of the pro* 



m?ke t({«f|iC4Y^^!||(;|fters of tljfi. fa;ujfif]es^/(^n ij<bict thqy 
^«*^^ti* "^h^ ?l9»g iftti?a|te4, .y}j| eafijy W able 

ffiF « Me«»^ j^rcdf of the .f^e^,f|il^jiiy:g Yfti^,ff^fJBWit^y 
lit J^pjr qijalitif« i^Hkr^af^ tp tbs d^g;?^. pr prgpgjtipp^ if 
^^.a^^ffary to ff^lf.? a^law^upf ?ccflr4ws}y JP *e{>rctB<jrf 
1^9% of tbe.gij^ti^, |n ^le nu^tt{f»{t : tUp ^i^99t t^J^ .cIqii^ 
^\\^ fppie l^ttl^ prj^^ipUf trial \i^ pade ; ap4 tl}p jjpyrgj: ojf 

-Rtitl) them ; bHt af tl^e ijiateria^ ii^ gfqpRi ^fP .v^ty P^ftPf 
!»4Ae.«IWrinWi»^ my he J^%^^ in ^ fjRe %, Tjrjj^jf 
§l*ttrt bi»?6«¥efc ift don^, vl>9wer wo>)14 fxcd io J})5 ^j-J ^ 
I»«»MBg ^^ Mfing ^ijaniels, flipplfl t^^F ? cRpfid^f^Wp 
jfeQBe of P^mNlimntal M^juiry i|i^ tj^e ^f e^ 5I g^j fljp 



• ' ' (^ /i^ Suhflances ufedfor forming Fluxes. - 

- Iini0i8» er xed Jead.i is ufisd a# 9 fliiung body* ftV 
jbvim&g tfae enaoicl for gp<>upd8 ; im »lfo ii^ coipppim^iog 
Atlsm for the qdoiira : it require! no pri?iKM^»tipii fpT tbei^ 
pQrppfea; only it is proper it ibpul4 bpp^re* vfU^mY 
b0 known by the.metbod befor!!S ^ven, page 341 ^i9 ^Hl^ 
ntn<ieiw the eaamelfoft; but pfodnping^prnp prppprUoft Af 
lyeUo^ ooioHr^. is not fit fiir»^l ufes. 

' Fi^ed alkaUne^&lt 0f v^^ta^ft i^fPP^tp^f »f$4 ^& 
ifl fenning tbonlistiire for ename} gr<^un49 ; t^ lik^wife ip 
ftmecompofitioM of lluxes for tbe cotourf ; if mK^l a liPiPl 
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foil enamel tfasn the lead, but is free from yellow, or any 
^ber colouff and therefore properlTSr fome purpofev. 

Borax if a fidt of very peculiar qualities r amongft which^ 
is that of promoting vitri^ation, arid th^ fofion'o^an^'j^liNst 
when vitrified in a greater degree than any other fubftanoe 
l^pown;, oti wJiicbr.acpount it is of tfie fireatoft «onlequ|spce 
ip forming ^uxes for enamel* It xequiresy nerertheli^ft^ 
cither to be preyioufly calcined, or brought tp ja TitVepjiHi 
.ftate» which it fuffers from the application of moderate b^i 
aknpe; and it muft alfo be finely powdered before ijt bn 
vuaced witli other ingredients in fluxes* . Its ufe is Qoj| 
much, known in common practice, though of the gfeateft 
confequence to the art of enamelling ; as not only a t^,^ 
U&etf colours m^y be prod^oced by the aid of it, than cao be 
ouster wiie had ; but the degree of each may be brought ta 
icon^fpond by the employing it in 4ifierent propf ^ns^ 
^iccording to the refpe£live hardnefs of the otliar uig^ 
4iemts» wh^chdiffi:rfo much, as not to be regulated jufttj^ 
l^y any other mews* 

' Common fait may be a)fo ufed as a flux in e^amelj^pi^ 
^rticuhurly where tbei;e is occafion.for gla^iop; M^t j» 
not oijly extremely .fluids an4 free of tenacity when ^^94^ 
but alfo ie£i fubjf^A to crack than any other vitrepus ^i^y 
whatever : but for fluxes for grounds and <:olottrs in fflftrwt 
It is not frequently neceiTary. to multiply ingredienlpit ^tbn 
above three fubllances may, when properly appUffdofvyS- 
ficiently anfwer moft purpofes. Tbe famereafonjog*(^Hci«b 
to nitre and pfenic; which,, tliougb tbqy have Ae qi^lUtiifB 
of fluxes, poflefs yet along with them fucb others,,<^lftt|i 
rpfpea to their e&^ on fev^ of the fubfta^cei tli^tfqbm- 
pofe the colour's^ as tenders tl^e methods of i^^tttkckn 
difficult aiidcomplex^ , .i, ./^ Oofn 



'i^-^kf..^ftp^f. i^dfj^rj^mint. tie, h9ff» 9fr.ff!t^f.-<m 

"'^Wmite ftnfl IS ufecf ad a bo^y lor thi^ tftik^ and gf^^ti^^ 
6lf Enamel: It Ihotild be reduced "'previottfly*^ an fmpklpablif 
l&^dei*, in order that it may be mi)ced ihote intimately Vitff 
tfiet)ffier ingredients, whicli not only accelerates the ti^f|2 
fiBationybttt rehdcfs' flie glafs tnuth nibra pe^gft/ Tlfe 
tiiid ■ of fand proper 'for thiff "|Jui*pofe, ^^is that 'brbn^f 
ftbitt^iaynrii in Ndrfolk, and is called liy thetiame 1[)f thSt 

Iflac^ ■'•■'■ \ • \ ■' •■•"^'^ '- '-^y^^-'-^^t 

>i Flints are nfed for ffie fame pnrpofe' aifte white ISifd] 
Hhi it /i» proper tb nfe them ivheh that 'cannot be prbcii^d 
^ffie Kght kintf. '■■"' They require to be calcined before tlid}^ 
a^^appKcfi to any pi^pbfe 6^ TitrifiCjaffon. "This is ^'l^ 
aiftte 1^ pkliJi]^ t^em into any fif«/arid eontihiirng^^c^ 
there till the whole fubftance become'' iffBlteJ' when 'fh)B^ 
Atil^«ib tikc^ii but-; add, iK^hile \n tHer^fbll lieat, iitm^^ed 
in -tcAi w4ter, and kept there for fbme time/ Bj^"?u&|[ 
>%^!nietflth^y ^1 be rendered o^ a felSy brittre antf ^ 
rt^s 'teifture, and very eafy to be fjbwdered, which B&^jftP 
lm4Me to a per/eft degreei for the reafon abote givcBl 
^te^rethiall quantities of the matter of any kind of enamel 
Silto^fe' prepared, calcined flints are preferable to faiii''; 
sdbtterjr are much more cafily reduced to in impalpafrle 
ytmA^tt *Ad the trouble of the'previous calcination is^eiy 
•little^- ■•' ■ ••-'' ■ "'■ ■•-••'■•■ ■'. ' ' ■. '\ ' *^ 
mTB<^i^^ ir a-(*dft orftbne;^ which the French call mljiVh^^ 
«l* f^fldi' tfife Wpper bcxSO:; ^d lietf round the ffee.itoni5'i\i 
moft quarries. This ftone will lofe it« tecfaclty Tli a mbde'- 
rate fire ; and, when calcined, runs much fooner into vitri- 



fication than either flints or fand : it is therefore, ^kpft H 
can be obtained, a better m a tt e r fee the body of jB^kdi, er 
foft enamel, than either of the oth^r* It willf witii the 
fuo^ fksoporttpik el the iming ii»grad||At8» m^k* 9 moA 
fofter ^4x ; or, it otberwife admits of the diminution of tl^ 
moportiofk of fome of theip; wl|ich, (oij^ xas^ experkqg||tal^ 
r^oqs, isi in certain cafes, an ^dvai^^e* . 



Of the fidj/tH^a t^tdj^r fr^/fytcing « v)biH c^m^ in a/mjlfdi^' 

^ PuttT, or calcined tin, is ufed as a body of coloqr fof 
d^e enamel grqijindfl* As tin is y^vf, troifbjefome iafa^^ipa* 
tion, requiring a long coatijiuancq of fire, and to be ^jH|e§^ 
ipto a very thin furf^cp, it is much thft be(]t ^^y to Pi^Uiff 
it for the pvxpofes pf enapiel]ing..r^l^ calcipp4f ^f .^ofjjf* 
whq make it their proper l^afinefs tf^ calcjne i(, f{^ t}i.e g^ 
9f lapidaries, ^nd other artills who ufe ^t ^ for ^^y ^g^^ 
^tge fucn^ces, fitjy CQi|ftru^4 for ^A^}Vi%^\sei^a^, 
lion in large quantities; and c^ ^^PfPS^^fi^!/. ^Sfid i^ 
much cheaper than it cap be prepare^ |g (m^l OK^itiflif 
t^fides the fp^ring the trouble. It mufl be.4^919^^,^ 
them by the name of putty ; and care muft be taji^eg t^ jj^ 
|ie not fophifticated, which it feldom fa}Is to })e )»$fq|f .• it 
epmes oat of their hands for co^i^on pqrp^fef • • '^hp, 
fophiftication, which is generally by chalk, jjinif^ pr ^jpig^. 
fuch white earth, may be thus dif^inguifli^ •trnpi^ %^ f0^ 
into a crucible with fome tallow or other,greafe ; and/g^yi^ 
it the b^t of fufioo, or what is faflScient.to.nif{I{;.it,^,QJ|^ 
ing the gre^fe in fre(h quantities- ^s. it bur^is ftw/iy^ ti)t^h^ 
calcined tin appears to I^ave regained its ,ni|5tf^|ii9 ^hf^ 
Sofier then the remainder of )the greaife W biifn a^|y.; ^^ 
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tfee diiilk dl" 6fi#th, if anyi were-mited wHh it^ win be: 
* fbtind'lM^teMiii)^ on iftifi^'furittee of &e in«tri; to wfatcb« 
libViretef/ ttie ntbts of the gi'eafe fn,iift be lUppofed tcr hd^ite 
ad^d^ feme little ^fEunitity ? Ihes^ ii^ iieverthele&y amotbee 
tody Witfa wbicfa the putty or calx of tin mny he aidiiiteritted^ 
ttmt #i}Fttot tiifliover itfeif hy thU method of yeda^ienof: 
the tin: it is white lead, which, in this manner of ti^al^ 
menty' would run into fufion, and mix with the tin ; andt 
could therefore not be diftinguiihed from it : but it ma]r 
be eafiiy rendered perceptible by another mnener of pro^ 
ceedin^ ; which is, te iske (he putty fefpeAed to be adul- 
terated with it, and having put it into a crtkjble without 
aiiy adinlxfture, ^nd inverted another cruc*Me oveip it a»- a- 
cover to gtve it a moderate Tieat, carefully nVeidSng that tf^ 
^ke 03? bo^ of the fire may have any accefr lo »it' to^ 
diange^td^^ colour. If there he any white lead <n1xi^d Wltll 
t&i^put(y, it will ihew itfeif^ when removed fr6ni th<^ iSre* 
amiMrbme cold In a yeBow or brown colour* -If no futfe 
dilotir fbpervbne, but the putty appear e^fually white' ae 
bi£it$fe'it was heated, a conclufion may be fafeiy made, thvi' 
it ivas not adulterated by white lead ; or 4hat, if fophiAi^ 
ea^M at all, it muft be by feme white earth, whkfa may be 
2ttade perceptible by the reduction e€ tin in the mann^if^ 
befbt^ittentiened* t 

tTHnMarine ^the preparation of which we have befisre 
given) is uftd 'in enamel, where very bright Uues of § 
fighter tii^ are' wanted; and; fometimes indeed, in othev 
cttfiis, by thbiS who do notundeHland thp right tife of aiaffiet 
and fmali: but there al-e few inftances where zaffer, when 
j^^rfefUy good, fluxed w|i& borax and a Ht^ caknned #int, 
eir Veneliati gi^^ to tafke off the ftiSMe quality ef the 
hdhitc, will tiet equally well ianfwer with Hie fccft uUraf 
ikiarine^: .the ^Kriamathie te^ulres no pr^paratieii when irftfi 
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4p ?l«UBeI mniingf ff^viovifiy to ^U bcinj paii^edl ^^<|^ t^ 
j^^opef Aa9^» and what relatet tp iu general ^^^1^^^ g^^ 
,|^ fni^« of diftiog^ilhiQg it« goo^aisf? or gcquii^^^^^e 
hM^m along wil.bi ito preparation, before ^ught„jf(^;o j||r^ 
ljn4foUQwing,page^,. ,. ,,, ,,.,l.i 

t yiteamaope afti!^ arc ^fei}| vher^ light femi-t^ni^aren^ 
b||jgi^e«^xe ffranledi b^t they are fo frequeutly. adultefat^ 
j[i^ preclpitft^0A9 of copper, , which, of courfe, jti^p^ greea 
jQp ftui^Hg, th^tjit i# very t)cc?^flary,to^<:aut^viy^ i|i the^^e 
^ojfAuy.paw^Jj^qtjtfCviouaytr^^ . ., j .., . ^„oir> 

^ , Zaffiw V ;Vfi?d,frr ,praduciilg bluq, «reqp, pjij-jj^c^jijs^d 
Jll^Iack.f;aloiur8 inVnax^el: it U ap earth pbjtaixied,by ^|^|^^ 
jfJj^UidjoJf ftpne,j«iU«dcoVaU;^and wj^en it i« nu;^^|jt^ 
JWW:MRd of iritrayiB bf>4ips,,it irjltrifie8,,^t the ^ajpa^.,<^c 
^o^ii^ga ftrongjblHQ colqur ; but for the ap^ji^^.y^^jig 
]%^^P^n^Mi|^>to hf h^in a fiate.prpper &r uife^^f ^^ 
,4oloacffe|i ii^^Q;ix^ke it their jwticiJjaf.bHfipcf^ tci,^^}^ 
, ^gljifif-inakerf wifb colour^ The goodn^fe of Sf^j^^^ 
, feflcely.be kwwi» but.t^y m ^}M trial of it,; ^4,; jgjjp- 
|!f^iqg.the eS^.pt it w^h ^^at qf fop^ otjipr JluiQifu^^ 
, good^ and u£pd w ^ fame propprtioo^ . , „ ^ ^ .^^^^ 

. ^fij^gpeOais w ^artb,- wWch, wfeep flwe^tVJfi^flfty 
vitreous body, produ^f a. broken viajal^, p^.^^^j^ 
^^ur# It ia to be had, prepared^ fit fpr ufe^ m^^ » 
i>ffl«>^^P^^l?wgatioiit fropi tbofc yrho f^ilf^P^tfJ^Sfye 
.s^la^^makera, U i^ «fcful ^Q|L pply ^,r fopx^ p^^|j9^ j^ a 
y«f»libM% <1*^ *?f^al coropofitionji,^^^ 
:, frme browjja^ Th^ gwdneftxrf the,^?f^nfi% Wpfe^ i<s^^ 
#i^>y^efiupempansa^th?itpfft|^fl^^ ... ;:^ni;ifirri 

Smalt is, as bef^f^^m^p^pped, ;?a«br vttttMi WiShpTtliier 

..^itiow^^^hjph W5|g<»ieral»y. fi3?ed;a^||ffil|pp/aUis 99Ai^ds, 

4ir,q#ineil.%ts^ .wibiph W frwet^iRfS: u^ sMi *hWi«!Jli* 

•jiarof 1; , but^inghar^f, it re(^m,Jm^mPRtil«,i.tii 
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^ be' tif*a^ith a fi'u< V^rhich, increaSftglBt'bday dfgUfsftk 

ibo ^fekri prbportibn fot tfie tinge, is-ipt to AiUtt^ffib 

coldtir'tl&much where gteat force li Wanted'; thei^AfHe-lMs 

life 'of the naffer itfelf is in rhod cfafes prefih-aHle. ThWk 

have nererthelcfs been, as was abore obferrefli 'ibiije 

parcels 6f fmklt, or vitrified calx of cobalt, bi^ugtif fJ^om 

Saxony,' which .afe of an ^treme ftrong body of cOhiirf, 

an^ %iil bear any proportion of flux neccflary to retidjfr 

^t^bem as foft asi lAayb^'f^qiiired^ witbWit' wkfcenitig flfe 

. colour too much for any ptirpofe. *Com<noh'ftrtalt,'hc)W«*vJj|p 

^^6Un* W?y fine,, and niiket with alfobrth pairt of itt #e%ht 

^bfbbVrfx, -(which isinuch the mdftpoiv'errdlattd'kindFj^'fltiic 

•for iafiter), wfll tah pretty, weft, a^ «ay be iifed' whtefe 

Vitrei a full Gotonr'k rfot demand^l, or Wherfc the''i<MMt 

^yitl: adiifttof the tolotifs bein^ laid" on thick. Th^ Igodfi* 

'^fr^il bPTttialt inay'be j6<iged of by its' bright ai«'''^^^p 

^i^fAtir j' ahd the left 'It ihdiies *td the jrtirple thte b«iei*.^^ 

'•bMer t6 judge' of the ftrength of the colour;' tSr^'fAiyit 

r%miltfbe reduced to a fine powder; fori in 4 groflerll^, 

'i very degree of finetiefs renders itVo difFerel*V tWit'* jW|;- 

ment cannot be eafily fdrm^ed 6f it. Stnsllt h t& be had of 

^ cbtourmen, and is hot fubje6t to any aduItefatiOM which 

Wtmfd n'ot*be obvious oh ihfpeclion. 

^ ^IS'oid is' ufed in enamel to produce a crimfon, or TxAy, 

->'H)K3?ur',* which, by the miftaken fenfe of the Latin wViMrd 

i'^ttrj&^^'ritei,*' has been caUed ptrrple by all tlie Engllfl^* a£lid 

->*Pren A' writers/ It itsuft be prenoofty red^uced to the ftite 

:^f a 'f)rdcipftat^d pdwder, by diObltring in afmi rfgii^^U^d 

making a precipitation by means of tin/'ii)eed wlkkline ffilt, 

'^^'fimiettther metAlHt, oralkalinobody. * '* '• '* 

' ^ RFt*# * ufed for produdng ^ ydlow colotti* ih enalael. 

»iiPimii^ be previoafly deduced to the Aftfte of •* powder, 

^"wK'rfhcbay be done either Vy predpilation^fronj .fpifft*bf 
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4lilte» or by ^dnatiito witili Ailptiun Tbe '{ff^i^ation 
^ Qlvtx from fpirtt of nttre,-may bef>erformed by^tfbtl^fig 
4m omu^ oC filvor in two or three oiiiice& of fjphrit #f lii&e» 
'9mi precipitating and edtilcoratiiig it; ' "' 

Copper is ufed in eoamel painting* for the formit^ 
fpteti^ bluei and red colours ; b^t it muft be preiriotd^ 
either calcined, or reduced to the ftate of a powdto hf 
pree]|ntation« ^ - * 

Ir^a i» nfed to p^odooe an orange red, or^foolfimttet 
«(4our in enunel ; as atfo a tran^rent yellow; and to affifi;, 
llkewiiie» in the formation 'of greens, and o4ier cotnpoM^ 
^loi^a^ It is prepared many ways, both by cortofion hi^ 
fproofpitaiion; feme of which, indeed, make a r^l dSffilfi'^ 
jfeaoe, bat nioft 'Of .them lead to the fame emd* 

iLnlitfQcmy is^lbd'forptxiidtteing a yellow celbnrin ete 
Mws^l as the'white befin'oHoaentioned ; and, iiidecfd^ let ii 
Ifie^moft nfefitl, and moft tUed of any fabOance whliiifvei: 
ibr that, purpofe* It is prepared only by lei^igatian; to 
which its toxturci notwithftanding its being a femi<*metaU 
wry well fuits* 

Gla6 of antimony is alfo ufed fomotimes in aoamel 
painting; being itfelf a fine tranfparent orange coioar. 
But as it wants body, it has no great effect but in Ksem- 
pofitions. 

. Qf^ment has been. alfo ufed in enamel for prcxhiirii 
yelUw «Qipur ; but it is very tender with Tegard to the -fii*e; 
and requires fo feft a flux, while, at the fame time; attit- 
inony^ properly laanaged, will fo well fupply the place of 
it, tha* it U raiscly ufed. ^ 

. Powdered bricks have been alfo nifed for compbundin"^ 
yollow colouhr in enamel; but as they s^ only i4' t^ni^- 
qttOit«»i» of the pker they contain, they are certafiniy blfei&t^ 
to tbep«ep9redokerawehavegiy^enr ^>bi?b :..::; 
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knpwn of any fioipterH^Ktever^ The HeiU.^ lead» wki^ 
verifies ^h ,a very mydc^rstc dcgpi^ee o£ h6^^| mid.afiHiiTlafce^ 
. JtQ^glai^ ^ilii itfi^lf, fiot $Qly ^naiiy k^n^ of earth, but alt 
i^ta}8. apd 'fefpi-meflraU, ^eg^ept f^)d and (iIm^ in {^i^ 
^tij^ i^t/e* Ar&|u|D k th^ «e3(t:poi^§if^ ^«}i9 oojj^. k 
rfeffuifes U> be,%e4 by:tQPi}jeilriQg it with foii^e ojtker ^9^ 
already yitri&ed; otherwiie itfablimesafidfliea away b^i^eit 
.8|f}ive3, at. jti^e .^iritrefafli^e h^ah Tlie fev^ra^ kiiid« of ifalti . 
^i^ve,|be i^^t .dcigree of .flqpu^g ^w^-j/^ind ^osg^tfuNR fta 
i(atfipifc(fea Ih!&g^*teft4/il>»t t*€gi^ are »wt^«cfQnt^ ftlMg 
jtt|ftm^j^V«» to fotoati^lrtniel -fliM5,foft^«ftilgh^-te'uW 
paimingr thoQgl^ a9.;tb«9F^aj« c^loi»ri$!|i,r.iHtieh i««tiMtA« 
^,^q£ vitrified )]j^^ iAb|^ «<e veiy nec^ifihry.to Hbe oate-- 
j»oaDd|^ vfith lead; or ufn^oin iH)piaec^ afifted by borak, 
wii^^ftb(;?iiq^ of '^very,id^peiB of.teofeDr k.^ieceffsny ibi 
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JbTCfll$IG IS a Bjetbod of^n^oHom^ioinffafiper^ wbtfreUhe 
lines, jjpfte^ of being oiH ^i|h a f^ruvet, are eisten ^i«i 
aquafortis^ ' ^ 

. , The ait is executed, with ^mn ^fe ^nd f^^aedom tbivK 
engraviag, giving agrcater .degree of flpi'ti't iiftd chiwaa** 
to fevp;c^l kinds. of obje£ts than can. pofltfaly be jnt)dtic€)d>tiy 
the graver alone; and as it is peculiarly adapted to- 'the 
purj>ofe ftf imitatii>g dUwiags, the fludy of it iKftlcofa-. 
mended to thofe amateurs wfao may wHh tq «alt*^^ht5r 
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dWfi defigni/of copy tlidfe of'dtlAir^:''#^ ffitoHHtt^le 
glte foeh Areaioiit, a^ vA\l ettkViie aby' pBlMi^%fMI''fo 
'*r»¥iiig/tb prtaite-that art Wi<h'ftccifi. ' '" *^^^^ ^^^^^*^ 

* ' The ptfiicipal • inateiial« are/'Ae 'pIsAe, -tlf^ ^^^*^ 
>^(mtid> or yttrtiifti, a Aibbert ttirp^i^mf' irMrot^t/ttiiip 
Vhek; foft Wax/'and aqua ftrtisi* The tooUUte, atf^ibli 
Mbber, a btirAiflter, a fcraper^ a handf'Vice; etdtin^'VMBib, 
**eftthin^iiee^e8 ^ tarious fiaes, an oil ftoki^, antt af'^til^lkl 
.-Wtor.^ : • ■ • • • • ''^[ -';'^'; 

Having procured from a copper-fmith a pfate^^^rkflf^r 

Ifti^ than tlii« arlii^iog you intehd to copy, fcVeW \o ^it a 

flttail fcand Tice; havfnlg a piece of paper 'b^t#mi^ Id 

prerent the teetii of the tice injuring the coppei':^''til^ 

' boM iV on^r tbe ^me t>f twifted paper, or a Cfaarfcd^l m, 

-«li^ totik 'Of tbe ptbte td tiie flame, till it Is (^fHA^^ 

.lieated to itieH lite etching ground or varnilb, b^t tiht%o 

barb it rffcanixritb'tbedabber made of cotton wdd, IS^ta 

filk, dab it tin it In perfeAly e\*en : afterwatdr/ tHHi^a. 

large candle, and fmoke it ; when tbe yarnilh is peif<ifldi9y 

and eqtwrfly bhick, let it cdol.^ t ' ^i«' 

Wben this is efieded, ihe piftnre, drawing, pri]^t;'<&):« 

which you wiih fo copy, muft'be traced in the lutbxjfi^r 

following: take oiled paper, lay it upon the dr^^tng^ 

and with a black lead pencil trace the outlfnea correaly ; 

before you take it entirely away, lift ap one ol^th^ 'corners, 

atid pa(9 a piece of dean writing paper underiieati ^o 

obferve if theve be any thing omitted. When this'is com* 

pleated, take a bit of linen rag, Or 'cotton, dipped 'm i^e 

'Icrapingd of (ed chalk, or verminioh,' and rub i^ pve/tne 

-back of the' tracing; then fliake off the too^e ppwder^ and 

* wipe it gently with a foft liwi rag ; place theTei^'u^^ifDon 
the plate, making it faft at e'ach corner with a bitof fo^Vax* 
Z«ay your etciiing board under your hand topreveii^Bruii^ 



olbB^Uium till ^lif njRfk* of, them appfJ^R upm *c.grqi«^^ 

which yoa mull .t{jfre,(f¥irei.pot ta^fiCtfi^ate by tr^i^fet^p 

r^Wrtto 4fl*S^99^ aicety. is Tequired in this jifi^t of . tha^ork, 

,itl^ilJ,;^^|^eceii^ry oftw to lift ^p one HK>fth^ corners fi^ti^ 

;^?fe tc^ exaigii^e ybether every part be in^i;kc^ upan,1|t)e 

:Sff^^f,;h^iore j.o\\ t^ke it off, as. it v^ill b^. exV^fJy 

»^j0^^^^ tp. lay,,iji;.(lown again in its former. pofitioi^; ^8 

bein^ done, take off the paper, and the plate isprep^jr^ 

Jo^^y^tchjng. , . ; 

. ^ In g^ne^al it is moil convenient to \^m with the diilaqit 

0?%^^ taking great cafe that, they.bq not. etched with tflp*^' 

^^l|4at. a. pointy proceeding by degrees 1o t^iofe which are on 

tl^ <f^e ground, and confequentiy marke4;in^tl)e ftfciog^il 

^ il^pn<ec :. tbie needles muil b^ propfaiy ^Aipted jfoF. essi^ti 

..'fsift} the lines upon th<^ near obje^ being wider. from «^f^ 

p^ei^ tjian thofe farther from the eye*' 'Ta prev^nt^^ 

gXf^i being damaged by the hand in, etching, it is nfuaif Ao 

BJ^jce a filk, or foft linen handkerchief next .the |ilat«; to. refl 

the hand upon ; but many perfons make ufe of-a^hridge^^f 

r^ft,. made of a fiat board, railed rather above the fuifope of 

^the plate by fmall b^cks at each end, wbi^h is- by fac M^ 

fafeft mode* » . • 

" ,^hen all parts of the fubje£l are etched,, proceed^toi tl^e 

Biting or corroding in the following manner:-— Take <yn- 

gr^yers' wax, compofed of bees wax, fofteped with oil, and . 

make it into a long roll ; and at bne comer, 0t fome con- 

yenient part, make a fpout to pour off the .aqua fortis from 

tiie acidj. compofed of fpirit of nitre, diluted with. water, 

'upon tbe plate, when, if tliere ^rc bubbles which ,rirej£i||l 

with a biffin? noife, it is too ilronsb and more water muff be 

added : when the acid has lain upon the plate half an hour, 

pour it 'off; wafti.the. niate •with water, .and, by takiug^a 
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finall part of the varniik from tbe work, examine it if it be 
iufficiently deep ; if'not^ Hop •utthe part examined with 
a little maftic or turpentine ; varnifli and pour on tfie acid 
till it produce tbe proper colour. ,5 ^A 

The fubje^l muft thus be examined 'feveral tfmes'diiring 
the procefs of the bitingi till every part is of a proper 
ftfen|;th ; when this is the cafe, the aqua fortis i§ pp^i^ 
off, the wall taken' from the nlate, thf varnifh wafbed irom 
the furfaoe by fpirits of turpentine,. and the wdrk ?yi]!^, W5 
feen compleat, ♦ \ . , 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS, ' '^'"'^ 

' Be cardrtil tibt your aetd be not too ftvongv i^B@i^WlA 
bteak up the ftmAAyunitmAk^ At line^^ro^gb^d^^lAfcV; 
ft Win4)e beft to try tlie Areaglb npOn^ i{ttre bk itf^pflS^. 
The bniflmg off ttie llir-babNes bp Iheiy ariife Bp«hP^ 
fittfaee of the plaie^ eotafcributcs 'to' make-ibi^ wotft QAelft 
and regular; without this, Ae dbrk-pkhs bile U>6 Clft^ jttl 
violent for die faint onesv On laktng M\htraiWltk/kbe 
phtii often appears Ihiined and tamiSied) iA«s* is 'AHl^i^ 
to ii(g' colour by an oil rubber made of broad cloth^^'^H^^ 
into a convenient form, with which the phtels pofifit^^'^-'^ 
\ Any part of the work whidh has not properlyMSJflftSi, U 
ifepdired by the gravet. 1 1 t o J 
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Mf/i^i ,^^ MAKI^^ the ETCBp^G Gi[bl3to 

^ iL AKl^ of virgin- wax ah4 afphaltum, each two oohoBs; 
.T *^'*, pitch and Burgundy pitch/ each half an oance : 
incil ihe wax and pitch in a ncw^ earthen-ware glazed pot'j 
and add to them, by degree^ the afphaltuin finely pow- 
dered. Let the who(e^boil till fucfa time as that, Ukiog 
a drop upon a plate, it will break wiien it is cold, on 
{^Cj^i^g it two or" three tin^esr. bet lyeeo fh^< fingfr*. Jhe 
T^tMAi. bein^ then f no««b bo«|^K xn,«ft b> t^kea off 1% 
j^j;^jr^an4 letting itco^J a little, muA Ue po)iir|»d in^wara 
w^efn t^atit may work the more eafily wi^h the^liands, fe 
{ift,jtp be formed- iiito balls» which muft h^ roUed.up, ^4 
Wyt i|it9 apiece of taffety for life* 

. It pvft be obferved, firft, that the fire be not too "riolent, 
i^ fear of burning. the ingredients ; a flight fimj^ering will 1^ 
ii^ci^nt; fecon4(y» that while the afpbaltum is putting i|)^ 
and even after it is, mixed wit6 them, the ingredi^ts (bould 
bls^Airrod with tnem continually with the fpatuk; fnd 
thirdly, that the water into which this conlpofition is 
thrown, fiiould be neatly of the fame degree of warmth 
with it, to prevent a kind of cracking that happens when 
the water is too cold* 

The varnifli ought always to be harder in fummer than in 
wintar ; and it will become fo if it be fuffered'to boil longer, 
or if a greater proportion of the a^ahum or brown refin" 
be ufed. The experiment above-mentioned, of the drop, 
fuffered to cool, will determine the degree of hardnefs or 
foftnefs that may be fuituble to the feafon when it is ufed. 
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0/ ENGRAVING. q 

JtlrNGRAVING is ,the making cqrrefponcknt to ^io^^ 
delineated figure or defign» fucb concave lines on a ifmooth 

. farface of cpppefi e.ithei^ by cutting or corrofion, as render 
itcapablep wheQ charged properlyr witfi aay^coloured'iiuid, 
of importing by copipreiIioi> an exact reprefentationvf' the 

» defiga to papei? Of parchment. , . ^ "'' '* 

Thij^ prifjcipai inftruments ufed in engraving with 'the 
tool are^ gr^vers^ fcfapers. a burniiher, an oil-done, add a 
cdAiiqo tor bearing the plates. / ^^ 

Gravers are Qxade io feveral forms. with refpedllo the 
ypii}jtS| fq^ne being fq^aare, otheis Jozenge ; the '|S^are 
graver for cutting broad and deep, and the lozenge f6r 'niore 

. delicate atid. fine ilrokes and batches. La^Bo0e recommi^ibds, 
as^the mqft generally ufcfuU/uch as Are of a. form betirixt 

, the fquare aod lozenge: and he advifes, that they'lh6uld 
be of d good leqgtli ; fmall towards the point, but; urohger 
ttpw3id«, that they, may h.ave ftrength enough to beir any 

( ftrefc there may be occafion to lay upon them : for if'fhey 
beitoo fmall ^nd mquntejd high, they will bend;' Which 
frequently cauies their breaking, efpecially if they be not 
employed for very fmall fubjefts. 

; The burniiher is .ufcd. to affift jn the engraving on lome 
oceafions, aa well ^s to poljih the plates. }t is feven inches 
in l^gth, and ma^C) of fine fteel, well polifhed. '^Thc 
^ burniiher is. formed at one end, and a fcraper oii tlie' other, 
each about an inch and a half long from the point : l)etwixt 
them, about four inches of the inftrument is made round. 
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and ferves as a handle ; and is thicker in the middle than at 
the necks where the burniiher and fcraper begin, which 
necks are aniy one ^oarter of-nn inch in diameter. The 
principal application of it in engraving, befides its ufe in 
polilbing the pla^Sf. ia to;t^ko out t|)y fcratches or acci- 
dental defacings that may happeii to the plates during the 
ei|gra,ving; or to leffen the effeft of any parts that may 
.jbe too ftrongly marked in the work, and require to be 
^taken down^ . ' 

- . f^A cufliioD, as it is called, b likewifc generally nled for 
jfupporting the plate in fuch a manner, that it may be 
turned every way. with cafe. It is a bag of leather fiHed 
;wi<h fand, which (hould be of the iize'tbat will beft fair^he 
, '^ates.lt is intended tp bear. They are round^ und about 
nine inches over, and three inches in thicknefi^ 
, . TJ^e cufliion, made as above direfled, being laid on the 
,^^ .tablej|,^tl^e plate muft be put upon it; and the graver being 
l^eJid.in the hand, in a proper manner, the point muA b^ 
,:).^plv^d, to the plate, apd moved in the proper direction, for 
;. SFPd^^^g ^^. figures of the lines intended ; obferviiig, ia- 
. ,,fofming ftraight lines, to hold the plate fteady on th^ 
f^ifftjiiQn; and where they are to be finer, to prefs more 
Jightlyji ufing greater force where they are to be' broader 
,^ad d^per« Jn making circular and other curved linesi 
y^gli your hand and graver fteadiiy ; and as you work, turn 
♦.J your plate, upon the cufhibn againft your graver, otherwife 
it will be impoffible for you to make any ci^t^lar or curved 
.^ ,,,\\ne with that neatnefs and command of hand you by this 
^/sfnsmay. After part oif the work is engraved, it is 
^ . iceceffajry to fcrape it with the fcraper or graver, pafleJ in 
. , itjbe pioil level dire^Siion over the plate to take off the rough- 
,; ,^ef8 formed by the cutting of the graver; but great care . 
. r^u(|^ be taken pot tp incline the edge of the fcraper or tool 
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Mttd, iff f If ch a mknner that i< tnajr take «te l^iiff MM 0^ fk^ 
c6|it)^r» atf'h would otherwifel i»roa4{:e^tfte ftrdk^^'^i' 
f^ratchfes in the engraifing : and t&«« ffiKr «ngfa^h*d^^«m4t; 
^ay be reri^ered more <Mbft» it ihdy itfteiSrar«r b9(|l^ta# 
of^i* U^ith ^ roll of feft df^^ped id oih In ii6llg tbe gMVMy 
it 18 ti^c^lHirjr to carry it as lef el as poAble ti/«t& tb^fllf^ 
/acd df tbd' i^late r fbr otfa^fWife, if^^tfat^ fibg«A fl^ Mtwbtt 
tlierii, th^ Hue' that wBl' b6 prpdiited/ wBMter ctfHrt 'OP, 
ftraight, will become deeper and deeper in tb^]lR>^Aft^ 
itsjfomatfoti, ^(fh\A totlrely phrrentt itrotea'Mng ttade 
aV ohe cut, that Witt b6 fine at their eiftfemitii^, Md Mtgitr 
In the middTe; tihd occaiiotis thii nedefltiy of r^diifcftliig'1%' 
Brin^' fheth to Oiat ftktie : for this iteafott, iff ik f€nf^ iMdftff 
ibr thofl; #hb Klronrd leahr t6 en^^vii In peifeStm^^9> 
endeavour, 1ijrfteqti^ftri&Ttf» toacqtlifie the hftlrit bFiUa1lSl% 
fath ftrbkbff boVh fli^|ht and curvlhg, ' hf H^iMlh| bt 
Itntdlhg'fhA graver with tlid hand, afeottKifg 'fe Ha ^am m i 
It, ^er Ihiiitiiij^ th^ iliiftgn, any r<^fUi<!fckf^/^i^«ll^ 
part of the engraving, be fkIfelycxecnteef,AfcBfci«^^ 
faulty pirin, riiilt fe taken oift: by the Htimiftferr^f ^flfit' 
ther pbliih^, i^ h€teitsity, by t&e j(66V6-inei^tkrtied*VMIi^^^' 

The plate being' thus engrk^e^i It itf p^bfier tft rdtlM%# 
the edges, By ufing firft ^ rough fife, ad<f flflftrWal^i^» 
fmootber, and to bitiht the toniitt a little Vf^miMif 
liieanfl : after which, thd buitiidier ttmilitf be pk^'imf Av' 
edges to giv^ it rf farther l)6HfB. -^ ^ ^ ' ^^'^ '^^n: 

The diry point, of needte, ti^hi«fa*fitt»'M^ of Iak*i«Ab<l^' 
ufed in engraving, U i mi like* M eiiMhg f(d}M,<l^ftMi 
being drawn hard oft the c6|)per; tiiW* t ftttflte; «n«'nWfcf 4t 
feurr: the burr is fcraped' off, and-IHere* i«etttsA^ 
more fofit and dellcatl^'than can'be produlf^d M^dfjft^^^ 

In the conduAoftb^ gi^vifi- aUd dif ^\tSi^Mm^1ftbA 
art ; for i^hich there ati* no ilifes tb »fr ^hm i ^Hejih* 
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i«i^09 Itb^; H^Htifdf » ^iifofitioa, and geaitit of the artift: 
'b#wf9^,r bffi^(58 ^b^ ^pbnatioM already giveD, foi|^ 
g0flQjia))9M<9sy«tiaQ9 aiHldir9fSlian& i^ haJm^raper: a^ 
dl^i Jlrii^pkf > 0f AB^tavjng, are the fame mfijU^. thci(e of 
ipi^tii^^ a fis^o .eas^qt ^^^ to attjain aqy qoijjideraj^ 
4^f^e^ of ||er£e£ki^ ia this a^ w^as 4ot a good, nf^ailer p£ der 
figti j rand tbe^^ore he ought to be wel,! aoquajlnte^, with both 
|ierijpeAiire.4y|4frchLte^ure: for the j^rmer» by the^prpper 
gpd|atioa#^of ;ftrp]ig and faint colo)]i8»jMriJ[l ei^able him to 
tlK$Hr,,l»^]^wffd^ the figures, and ot;lief i^bje£U. of the 
£1^1)1)6 or defign which he prof^fe^, tp.uiiitej|e;.a^nd ,t^^ 
]gttet will teach hipi to pceierve th^.^dqf ,^opo;rtiQQ oS it^ 
^Yiftal ordBxVf wk^ch the paii^er oft^n^ eptrujU to,^edjf-* 
iQ^tim j^ the enj^yer* la opde^ tojif^gry^^uriity^ aiid 
' a||fo|^:jfi hh ,^or)gB^ the,epg?avcr Ijiyuld ajjy ^fa ft«teh,b»^t 
the .^fMteigal o^je£U of his pi^e jbei^r^ h^ ftn/^ertaJkes to 
jQ^HJIlll^B^,^ la wjoiiiug, the ftrpkj^iof tl^e gravf^r iboal4 
^y^he cfi^d •too i9uch.;u a lofii^Dge inaqnerrpvUc^W 
i^:^h^ ^ff^'^!f^^^ of .flfilhf b^aufe (harp^ai^lqa^prodqce 
tl|(^iifg^^^ogl effect of l^ttioerwork,. ao^ take fr^ ^eeye 
ihe^fl^ffij^^hkhM in all kinds of pi6l^refq)W^ 

yb^gl^ * ' wp i)u>uld esfcejpt, the ca(e .jo£ clouds, t^inpefts. 
waf»s» <rf the ftat. the Ajmi? «f haiiy an^inaah,. or the leave* 
^'^ef^.w^pre tj^ia,in§ihod.of crofliog may be admitted ; 
ll^ ^at^oi^ic^ the lozcogf;, itis not proper to g|st entirely 
into the fqoare, which would.give too much of the hardnefii 
ofoj.fene* Jn 5»iidu4liijg;.the .^rokes^ the ^aftipn of the 
%Mei,,!MJ4.of aJJ^;^rii;,partj^; flio^^^^ confidcred; and it 
fte«Wrl|^^l>%5W4 im they. advance, towards, or, r^^c^ 
ftifwftfiejIS^aod^fte^gl^yer (lipoid he guided accojfdipg^ ta 
th^«ifeift».^ €^itis?:.qf the mufcles. or fo^ld?^ making the 
Atnk1».vj^}^^^^^ elofer and fii^mer 

i*flfcp?feHkf»,! Ji^m ^ -feF?' win not appear jagged ; 
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and tbehand ftiouid be lightened ill- fl^-i^'^ifti^t^i^tHlbt^ 
tfaeoatfindtf maybe formed and' f^ri6iimM'witU6Wi4^l^> 
cut too fiard : however; thbngfr'Hie'rtrM^ *r«ik'^iAte»i 
the mufclebf^giM, yet they odglit flwc^ffto hiKW& iA^Od^ 
donneaion with each other, lb (hit'tfae filift ill%k«i!tf^ 
often ferre by i^s fetnm to MUke the feoMd; #Mili t^l* 
Ihow the ^edom of the engraver* * ' i- ^'» ' ^ > *' 

' In engraving the fleAi, the eff^ May be f redWM In^Mf 
Kgbtei- parts tlndifiiddle tints, by Mng peekioT th«l<gmi^^i 
leather than by light lines, or by round dots : or' hy'ilA»^ 
BttW lengthened by the graver r or, bcft of all; by a jttdt' 
dousmixtare of thefe together. " i ^^^k 

In engmving ffae hair and the beard, the engraVer'ffidtiM 
begin his beard ly laying the principal grounds, atMl (k«tch^ 
" ing the chief fhadt» In a careteft manner, or with tt'^f^ 
ftrokes; and ht niay^ftilfii it it leifnre wit!h ^t^^'i^Ui 
thinner ftrokes to the extremities. When archifcert^^^t 
Sculpture is to' be teprefented, except it be old %M itiSikHft 
tniidirigs, the vi^ork tm^t not to be made ve^f'>bUck<ip 
Itecaufe, as edifices are commonly eonftrufted«?eher^^flAlife 
tt white marble, the colour, being refleAed bd'iff flai>, 
does not produce dark or brown ihades as in 'offi^'i^d^ 
ftances* White points muft not be put in the pupity^^^iiKb 
•eyes of figures, as in engravings after paintfngs ; ricr^tttift 
the hair or beard be re'prefented as in nature, wfa&h^fi^^ 
^the locks appear flowing in the ^Ir ; becaufe in ftMjftHfe 
%ere can be no fiich appearances. * ^fHx:.A:i: 

^' In engraving cloths of different kinds, linen 'ttwiftid^Be 

done with finer and clofer lines <h an other /brtrf;"iiiiJ^8e 

'executed with firigle ftrokes. Woollen cloth' fhofiW'^Be 

'engnaved wide,' lix proportion to the coarfenefi 6i^^&i^s 

'^of'the- ftuff, and with only two ftrokes ; artd iffiiix IHe 

feokeis are croffed, the fecond fliould be fmiHer'ffiia^c 



0th^r fit«iUerti»Mft>be. joiDedy ^whjpjiia q^lled: ij(;i|3;4ii}f jpg^ 
Velvet and ploih are exp^eiEs^ Ui tJ»e,Xamfi .BW»^ffi»»#8ifJ^ 
4hMld 0hmgA beMintedioed. Metafeg i a^. armour, 4^,,,f re 
fAfel.reprefentcdbyiiiterlmilkgv Qr?by.;<;l^wr,iingle ^^^fi^ 
liK anshitjs&urjpy iJie il];Q||iies which iofyp't^^sroimdijsig okffi&t 
fhoaldttend t0 thep^iat Qf. figh^f .an4(r«v]|wr |vh9le f;q|m;vR 
occur, it is proper to produce ih^^eiipSe^j^ ipufii as fpilR|||q 
hy pcirpendicular ftrokes..- If a QXQi(^ (3trQ)^fti«;{fJUy, if ^t>ld 
be rt /right *ngjc«, a»4 wdj?r.,^ .t^pijpr.,tb^;f .tbe,,Arft 
stroke. la eogravii^gmDunteiast the §|t:okca| pHB^.-to^ilW 
frequwitJy 4ifcoriti?nfed j|nd brp^^, ^for %rp,^d CjRJggJf 
p})3e<^j andthey ihould befltraight* ij^^jthj^^Jqij^pgejiu^ipcr, 
^nd- WJompapiedjvithr lowg poinlj»,p^.^q^^,au4 ycksJUpjul^ 
bq^r^r^euted by QSf^^ ftfpk^ ^woj^^^fijuj^jp au^ p|^js» 
Obje^ rth^ 4fP dJiO^I^ toyrards the.^orizo^ flipuld bp k^ff 
, v^^i^y tepder, a^id llight^y chaigj?d.Fith.bIa<;k» . W^cji^^th^yt 
ire calpA and ftill are .beft repfefent^d by (Irpkes that .ate 
.Ijli^ijght, and jtarallel to the horizooj interlined with t^ojfe 
that axe finer a omitting (qch plac^ ^, in confequeiice of 
.gleanaSjOfUglitt, exhibit the fliining> appearance, of wat^r; 
jan4:tb<s fprmjpf objefts refle£led from.tbe T^^ater^ .^t.a fmall 
diftance upon it» or on the bai^k$ of thq water, are e^preiT^ 
,^y,,th^ Jamp ftrokea^ retouched n(iore ftroogjy or faint^ as 
^^Q^ffon^mY J^^S^vire, and. even by fome that are p^rpen^i- 
jgulj^Cf.i^^Fcw: agitated waters, ^ tl^e wa^if^s of thi? fea, tlie 
■j^f^ fl^oj^es (hould follow the fig\^re of th? wav^9, andflaaj 
^^ ij^^linijd, and t^e . ccofs . ftrok^f, ^^ght tp.be. very 
.Jl^pnge. ; In cafcad^, tfie^.ft^okes. ftio^ii.d follow ^5f,feU, 
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I 

^tai he iBterrined. Id tfttght^mff eliAid«, the/ ft»toti|iiMSiId 
4k>rt when they zppekt tkidL4lkid flj^tedi inr tMiiaf jemty^ 
way according to tb^fr ftrM Md thei)P «|^tatiliiii itiiithk 
clouds are dafie^ (b thal^ two ftrokes ^^ nmtftka^f^timf^ 
ihouU be crdfled fllo^O loafonge than the figiitel^M*)(lK^ 
iecond fir6\iH ftouM be rffther wider Ihan tiie^fiift^ i Hhr 
flai clouds, thUt are loft infooAUy 10 tbA ofetr %# MMfcfce 
ibade by ftrokes pit^Uel to the liofixoB# and a Hulk waning;' 
if fecond ft#<dces are reqvired, they ftoold .be aMM «r dcfii 
lot^ge; and ^ben ^ey acre broagbt to flio eKbreoiily>i.tbir 
hand Aiould be fo ligfateaedi that tiiey any Ibnd^aio i^tAKmK. 
The flat and cle^r iky i& f«p(refented by pandMandiiiw^b^^ 
ftrokes, without the leaft tuvning. In kndfeapea,! tfar tfe««i 
rocks, eaHh and heAiagb, (Mould bo jetched w smais^fM^ 
poflH>le; nothing fltotdd be left for tfio grarer bntfftitikin^f: 
Ibftening, ahd ftrengtheningf.^ The dr^ (»oiMi*^ittl!lcM |A& 
efleA more delicate than flie graver oanv and mky *he iifc*^ 
great advantage in linen,' ftiet, diftances^ iec% A94 oA^hfjpft. 
v^at^, ef^idly in tmM etagmtitigs. In nioft tlffatgytM** 
proper to etch the (hadows, otely leairing the it^be^dtii^ian 
for the dry pointi gravelr, Ac; ' * t^.-.t t»bojirr 

• ' • '''''^fiw')fffr. 

'CHAIR DltAWIJTGS. ' " ' -'i-f^ 4^a t 

To imitate chalk-drawiri^s, a ihixtiird oFvkrS^d'iiinftMe^^ 
gular dots are ufed, made more or lelfASft, Wdi^W^timMi 
He the grain produced By the ch&lks on p^per. *llfctfy^ 
ftroke of the chalks on paperihiif 1m^ \cotifiai^ei'^m^h1t^' 
nite number of adjoining points, which a^ tho'AMI ^ti|o^ 
rtnces of the gram of the |w^)er to'udhed' by tl(^^all5?tftfc 
fi^tfing over it/ When the copp^^-jrfife' htt beetf^p^tlW' 
ahd vftrnifhed, or propferly pr^patred, a's mf fh^'fccWlhrtltt' - 
method oy engraving, the ^wing to W iiffi6ft^' mf^t^ 



1 



tecfHii9C^k9ttd3r done^jblack ieaA ptopU,^ or red^^halfc^ mnftl 
bH aJ)|^lied^^il<;TAx«iifttd?o(e «i)iri: paper; and by oi^ans of 
t)nijcbaME:^or>]Kneilt 4^1 lAifi tncies of the original will be 
tyiMMtte^vto >tfae^ i^rmA^ The outlines of the va«Qii)|r 
wiSf b^ilfiimdd inrdbeidtckiiig by poiotp, whole «i^i|itii4e 
toMWMa^imlk be dettrminel by the qculity of th^ 
ft»fk««iii Ihtt'on^nal drawings The artift maybe provided 
^Mtb pbiiitctf itifttttmeiitsv ca- no^iieB of vaeioQi fizisf^ witb 
fiiigle 0r double ]k>iiitl» ]« formilig the l^feaaid ibadei be 
ifaould diftingi^ifli between thofe hatehes which ferve to 
exi^fii theperfpe£liVe of the objeft, and thofe which form 
the ground of it•^ 'The principal hatches (hould be mdre' 
ftrongiy marked ; the middle tints, if etched, ibonld be ' 
madced lightly^ or they oiiiy be left till tHi ^MvAx is taken 
iM% afld be perfefled with a greater degree of foftnefs, by. 
afledUti m the pmnt of the graver» as the origaal m^;^ 

.roqirisef There v^ ttothtiDg peculiar in the method of 
^^y^^tke^jrffaf ^r/i# in this kind of en^r^ving; but it 
may 'be nbferved, that it (biuld not be left ^ long as. t^^ 
corrode the lighter parts too much ; if the. Ught p^rts.jairef 
fufficiently corroded^ they may be (topped out with turpen^ 
tine varnifh^ and lamp-black mixed together ; and the aqua 
fortismAj be applied ag^in to \kit (linger parts ; for it v^ilji 
beiio4^mcnt.to,tlie^» i/ the points which (:ompofe the 
flia# bmft i^tq OBQ another; provided the ^xtr^o^e be 
ay9 i 4i) L Whi^n the work of the pjfuafortis is finiflbed, ^nd' 
. th||'ifim^9| tajkei;! off ,tlie cogper^ it will be n^ceflary in tti^ 
fo|t^.|prl)ii((lich as th^ flefli, &c« to. interftipple ^witA 
pl!!^Pfir.99!^t| ; as aa eSe^wilt be th|:^s produced ippr^ 
4liy<ff^tfi)!^^jt is po^bk to attain with the ^j^u^f/sr/Zi op^ly^ 

-a»4- tfeftvftwseA ihadfa, Ji'^- re<jui^e., ^ditipnal ftrcjajftb tp^' 
bcig^i^ tlMOi wUh j(maUiU:fiJ|i;fia,of theg^^^^^ ^ dfs^wingi^ 
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I 

tttud^^ithdialkl of different 40ikuif8.iDay!bpf>4i^HAtf^>^ 

«lMi manner, if a pitie be piovided for «ve>y t#9ur<^,).l^lf48 

tttethod of eirgmmg is mtended to^Jbfm a Jund^f i^fiW* 

-tiotii lb that the connotilbuf iaay;iiet be.^Ueyt 99.'tt)e«QfA 

^infftiaion^ ' to diftwgQifli b^ween tbe origioaLTt}rp4f(i|^ 

aaft tfaeieffignuriiig nade in imiiatioii of it; apdit if>^- 

tremety ufeful, as it ferves to multiply copieft ^i'if^ff^* 

)€»ft by tbofemafiters wbo.exceUedin the ufe of ch^j^i^and 

•thus ^o form and.impnonre ywmg ariiftst who ^o|^(^,n()^}j^:;e 

^Mcfsh^ theotigiiaalsin the pca^ticeof draawg* .,ir^ i,(,v 



' 0/ MfiZZOTiNTOfSCRAPINiG^ .n o 

jL His art, which i€ of late date, is reconimended 'to the 

' pra£lice of the ingenious reader, fbr the aniaaiifg enSextjih 
which it is executed, efjpecially by thdfo <#b» la^ciway 
notion of drawing, : ^.: v .-.. t,, 

' l^lezzotinto prints are tliofe which have no lettifalilg or 
Urolces of the graver, but whole Hghts and ftiad^s are bl^Kted 
together, and appear like a drawing of Indian* itik; '^ -^ 
' The tools Ufed in this art ar&, th^ coppei>{)Iate, ott^oiiey 

^ grounding-tools, fcraper, burnilher; and needles;' ^^^^' 
^* DireAions for laying the mezz^tltito ground4<^MaJltfbff 

" upon the bottom of the plate the ffifbtideyottilrtfeiid* to 
leave for the writing, coat of arms; Ac th^; lay^fl^'^yiur 

' plate with a piece of fwarilkiri flktinel uhderit, tipbrf^ur 
tai)le, hold the grdohdhig-tool in jNnlif haAd jfj^r^iMfeiffeay ; 
lean upon it modiritely liard, 'tonftinually-^billli^^dur 

' liand in a right line frohi end to eiid', till jrbu^liav^ Wholly 
covered the plate in one direAion ,^ nelcf; l^rbfi^^tt^Mrdke^ 
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'{VoW^fia^Ho fid«; nfterwiiids from^ccrrner tofGomer» worlcjiig 
ttie to<>Miii(eh tHitf « ^1 iovdv<1l)fe phtof in everyt dis3f£|i0l», 
Htb^ \aiii^mf6aiW(it^B^>tomp^s taking^! foSM^^f^ 

c'fllK^abi^V^h^pi^^^^i^i t>^fttU; or, in cdier,wordt^iif41 
6^er' i^^iijgb alike, afld Ji«b(dd, if kwcsre^mtedy^ipiWJir 

«»cbttJiiIWefy bkdfc; •' ' vi.. '31 .^ . :, jrv. ^ >:y(r 
^'^ Hfti^hfg Mid tbe'^DQild;- tadce the firapings of Upfl|c 
''6l)^lkV<^d^ witb a i^i^e df'^r^, ^obiit oarer the phitej Mr 
you may, ^rHh' two or tbree^ candlet| fipdke dl 40 . tntfoi^ 
direAed for etching. ^ . ■ . i^ 

N6w, take your print or drawing, and having rubbed 
the back'with red chalk dull, mixed with white lake, pro- 
ceed to trace it* . .j 
l!>ir6£lTonl fd* whettlitg the groundHife-WaI:H-If a tboth 
of the tool fhould bre^k, it may be perceived in the WoiJking 
.*i by-ft ^4ic«kir ftreak or gap, which / will appea^jnpie 
.'^^oti^ iO;a Oi-aight llj;^;4n i^rfaich cafe the tool muft be 
vwheMed'on^the^'backy holding it iloping^^^and in,^ dfj»i;^r 
■ manh^p, tike the bottom of the tool. . , > .r. /Jt 
i'^. jDrheftidBrs forlcrapiug the picture ;^rrTake a Wunt^eifle 
i'!*Bidfiftarlt the ootlinefl only ; then,( wjth a fcraper, .ferape 
,oiF the-'Kghte io fjvery pait of ^the pl;ite|, as cjc^^n ^ad 
..ritfoYOGlIb 9$ poifible, in proportion to tbe.ftrength of the 
lights in fyourpi^roy. taking care not to hurt your out- 
T 'ibter?' and tb#t«yQii may the better fee. what y^u do^ is^th 
the Ifrun^b and fore-6ug5er of the left baud, hold a, pi)^^ pi 
Y,;,tr^rWgftrent p^jpf r, flopingj, juft over, your right hand/^d 
r. (y^iA.W.ill (pou be ajj^e of the different tints of the work 
/JfH^^TP doiag, fcrapipg otff more or lefs of the gifound^ a» 
i^^l^eij^iflBpreat ftr^ngth^.of light and tints require. ..^ 
yS . Thte ufq of the burniflier is to fqftep, or rub down,* jhe 
>inciiferoely light p^rtSj after the fcrajjMsr js doi>Q willij^ (uch 
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fi the tip' of the noCe, forebea^t linej]* 4(c« nr&ioli arifclit 
4thcrwife, whieii proTcdi i ppt a n i»ll >er mifty tbai^ dear* 

Another^method ufed by mezsotioto-fciifpecftp it, to 
ctehthe out-liiifi9 of tbe originaj^ at «lfo . of tbe folds i^ 
4nptry, nKiduog tbe breadths of the ihadpwa by dots, 
wbiqby having bit of a proper coloar vith .4ifua,f(frti$, 
acc^rdiing to the dircAioos given^-p* 177, ifikfi off tbcf^outi^ 
iifed'iib etching:* and haying laid the niei»EQtinto*gf^iBdtt 
in page 188, proceoito fcrape the piAare as ^horii. Vikit 
or five liays before you think tbe plate mil foe 'ready f6i 
proving^ notice muft be girea to the rMling^preft piriHttt* 
to wet fome'lPrench paper, as no other vrill do for thU tif^^k; 
^d as that time is neceflary for it to lie in wet, Whi^'tiie 
proof is dry I touch it with white c^halk wlxere 2t ftooM"^ 
lighter; and with blkck chalk Vhele it flumld' be darker;: 
andy when the' print is re-tduched, proceed as before 'ftir 
the lights ; and for the (hades, nfe a fo^ail gjMttiin^ 
iooif as much as you judge n^ceffiry td bring it iKiHifa^^ 
proper colour rand when you have done as mucK' as yini 
t|iink. expedient) prove it again, and fo proceed td^|irb*rfe 
and touch till it is en^rely to your mind. When tfteplkte 
tfimiihes in the p^rt where you are at worki a Kt^iiiiegar 
atad &1t, kept by you in a vial, will take it off, wipfhtg^it'dfy 
with a clean rag.' 

AVoid, in roucli as poffible, over-fcraping any p«rt befbt^ 
th^ firft proving, as by this caution the workwtU 'fppeitr* 
the more elegant* - : '.-t 



^r^A^tX^ iVQtJATiNTA,. ' . ; ';;^ 

I^Uiif a Joe drawing in wal/er-sjcotauiri gi; Iiidiap i#kt pi^^ 
^i(^a«rta the pp^tion «iK»Q.the plater .t|iQ fiaJlawipg pPfVjJb^ 
*?Wft :¥ P«^«F^/ Tak,e ,eq»^ |»fj^ of ,.gifpbaiitui|)i w4 J^Hf 

T|irf}i)g^^ mufliji:rieve^.0ft.upQO a ibe^t qf paper ^ ^JUI^ 
4pt»9l<fsf t*^ afpb^t^, d^KC fift a IJmiMj? ^y,e^ 

^A#f;./T<^H5r a^d^i^ -»W9tj?er.l|yec <?f afph^^iji^ 

<^ti)^ing thefe alj^rnaite 4a}r,^j:« tijj bcrfife ^f !jb? powi^ew 
^i:p^?^5^t|fted* Tben pais tt^ mixtmre |>pth ipjBet%r 
tj^^pi^ t)ie fame iieve4^ a« to ^hetli<s»i /i|i$pi^9JJy for ^fe*^ 
%me|,.x^e^ af ttu^ ab&TO jnixturey itf^ powdered j;ufii 

■ j^be^pi^QCffs is a& follows: A copp^rpl^^ bl^^g fiol]^^ 
iojj:^VM'Mt*l W^Yf fe^-y the ^bwig grpund ypop jt, an^^cfcK, 
t^oiiU^^ jof yo4|r d^fign in the iaiw i99^iier d|fieS^^ 
under the article j^tohiDg* Tbe ground is j(b$Q tabe fqft^ 
e]i£4 ivi^ ;a iittJe glreafe, and wiped off /witb 9 piece^Qf 
rag^toi[}Pg, Jiowevcr, as ipiKh gre^fe upj^n tbiB ^fc g« 
juil to dim fhe copper. Next» fift tbe powder^ upo^^bq 
fur face of the plate ; after which » ftrike tbe other fide of jt 
pretty partly againft the edge of a table to dUcbai^ it of 
loofe powder* This done, with a hand vice bold thf^ba^^lc 
of 'the plate over a chaffing^^diih of bur^iog cbfir^Q^l, ^ilj jt 
bjecome fo hot as to give pain upon being tqcu^b^^ with tbe 
back of the hand; and the powder which adherjed to \\\e 
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greafe will now be fixed to the plate. The plate being 
then foffered to cool, take turpentine varnifli, mixed with 
ivory black ; and with ^ hair pencil dipped in it, cover all 
the iigbUi or places where, there is no work or ihade. A 
rim or border of bees-wax ii now to be raifed round the 
plate ; and| having reduced a quantity of ayua fortis to a 
proper firength with water, ponr it on, and let it ftand five 
minutes for the firft or lighted ihade; after which, p6i^ 
it ofT;* and, having waihed the plate with water, fet it 
edgewife to dry. Then with varniih ftop out all the light 
ihades ; pour on the afua forth for the fecond tint, and let 
it ftand fivis minutes more ; proceeding in the fame manner 
for every tint till you produce the darkeft ihades* If a 
bold open ground is wanted in any part, this requires an 
after operation. The ground muft be laid as in the other 
cafe, by fifting on the powder; only this powder muft be 
much coaffer, and the plate more heated, in order that the 
particles of the powder may fpread, and form fmall circles : 
even good clean rofin will do by itfelf« In etchii)g Jand* 
fcapes, the iky and diftant objedts are alfo performed by a 
fecond operation, and the powder is fifted upon the plate 
with a finer fieve. If the trees, or any part of the fore- 
ground require to be finiftied higher, the plate muft be 
entirely cleanfed from greafe with bre;id, and a ground laid 
in -the. common way of etching; when you may fihifli as 
highly and neatly as you plcafe with the needle or point, 
by ftippling with dots, and biting in thofe parts, or by a 
rolling-wheel, which is more expeditious* 

If difierent coFours are to be exprefTed in aqua titUa^ 
there will be required fo many different plates, each having, 
only 4hatptrt etched upon it which is defigned to be 
charged with its proper colour. It may liappen, however, 
in particular fubjeds, that fome of the colours are fo 
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•1«H5ln?^^'ifci^'*'^^^^ allow the^ prinfer'rooSi 

•fe'\iiff^*em^itf 'i)^ftHou*t! 1^^^ fn wliich care, two or 

^iferH"fflfi^Mh't *colotifs 'maj^be printed from the'' fame pVate 
4t oi?<itP.^ WHtre; elf liferent 'plktes are' neceflary, a fejiaraie 
^tte^^lftfWrtg'^^ ijiri'in'each corner, miift tie provided as a 
^ofi Ah'^hiktbM^o^the'aguktmfa piatesi'anitliefe again mA 




%*lpafmg bv^r^he \p\m of the fole :' the taid pins ferving 
%h^'*5cniBlfe'j>urpofe of retaining the plates fucceffively in 
ttfifeftr^ye'pofltion, and'of directing the printer in 'placing 
1ffle'|ia?pe? exaftly on each plate fo as not to (iiitt; hy wHi^n 




oliy^ ifa* its diiferent proper colours, by'layiiig thefe upbfi 
tKe'l^late. tn this cafe, the colour^ muft'lie J^retty thick in 
friiir coilRftence; and the plate muft'be carefii!ly wipea 
Ifl 'te* iifuial way ' after the' laying oh of each tint, ai 
i^ctf'asf' receive a general wipe when charged witli au 

_ ih^'^tte'-'-" • ;• ; " •• ■ '■■■■^ ; ■ ■■^"' 

- '*ni^ art 'of engraving in a^uatmta is kept a fecret by 

tf?6fe Sr^t^fls who pra^ife it/'In ordbr to' fucceed in it, 

j^rfrcite^htid judgment are requifite; and much dependl* 

' (iffjfen 'i^ ^certain' nicdty ormanagement, whici is only attain- 



.vAm -V. p/ctTTTING (^« WOOD. . /J:, ,/ 

^lSj^^fin<?f#^ip.neiti««.p!;opfirly fciiJptur« itoetf ngw{B|f;;r: 

•^n^Wiit^ jTb«i..fift9otJicft grained,. wi)odi »ei.tte'%ft|-^ 
fuch ;i8 pear^treip ox bei^cb ; but ^bove hU, box. The fur- 
O 
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face being prepare^, a thin coat of white lead, tempered 
with water, is pafied over it : the outlines qf the defign are 
traced with a black' lead pencil or ink, and the defign is 
laid on the'blocki then wetted, and rubbed on the back 
tijl the lines traced are transferred to the white lead, which 
ihews them plainly; then the blank parts ?re cut away 
with ibarp knives, fmall chiiTeU, or gravers as required. 

This kind of work differs from eugraving on copper,. in 
that the parts of the copper which are cut out, hold the ink, 
and form the imprefSon ; *in this tUe parts which remaia 
being prominent perform the fame bufinefs. . They are 
printed as lettef-prefs* 



0/ JAPANNING. 

JD Y Japanning is to b^ here underftood the art of cover- 
ing bodies by gVoujnds of opake colours in varniih ; which 
may be either afterw;ards decorated Jay paintiings or gilding, 
or left in A plain ftate. This is not -at prefent pra6ii£ed £p 
frequently on chairs^ tables, and other furniture of houfes^ 
except tea-waiterst as formerly : but the introduction of it 
for ornamenting coaches, fnuff-boxes, and fkreens, in which 
there is a rivalftiip betwixt ourfelves and the French, 
renders the cultivation and propagation of this art of great 
importance to tommer<;e. 1 fli$U^ tfeerelore, be more 
explicit iii fliewlng the methods, both now, and formerly 
in ufe,.with the ^application of each to the feveral pur- 
pofes to which they are beJl adapted ; ^Jnd point- out, at the 
•fame time, feveral very materia] improvetnetfts, that are at 
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pfcfent ebjoyed only by particular perfons; or not at all 
hitherto brought into praflice. ^ , ^ 

The AibAances which admit of being japanuied are almoft 
eyery kind that are dry and Hgid, and not too flexible ; as 
Woodi noetalsi leather , and paper prepared* 

Wood and metals do not require any other preparation, 
but to have their furfaces perfeftly' even and clean: but . 
leather fhould be fecurely ftrained either on frames, jot on 
boards ; as its bending, or forming folds, would otherwife 
crack and force off the coats or varnifh. Paper alfo (houlcl 
be treated in the fame manner, and hav^ a previous firong 
coat of fome kind of fize ; but it is r^rdy made the tubjeft 
of .japanning till it is converted into papier rriache^ or 
wrought by other means, into fuch form, that its original 
ftate, particularly with refpcft to flexibility^ is loft., 

One principal variation in the manner of japanning is, 
the ufing or omitting any priming or under coat on the 
work to be japanned. In the okler praftice, fiich priming 
was always ufed ; and is at prefent retained in the French 
manner of japanning coaches and fnuff-boxes of the papier . 
nn^hei but in the Birmingham manufa£hire, it has been 
always rejeAed. The advantage of ufing fuch priming, or 
^ und^r coat, is, that it makes a faving in the Quantity of 
of varnifli ufed ; becaufe the matter of which the priming i$ 
compofed, fills up the inequalities of the body to be var- 
mffaed, and makes it eafy by means of rubbing and water- 
poBftiittg, to gain an even furface for the varnifli. This 
was. therefore fuch a convenience in the cafe of wood, as 
the giving ahardnefsand firmnefs to the ground was alfo in 
the cafe of leather, that it became an eftablifhed nvethod ; 
and is therefore retained^ even in the inftance of the papiet 
machey by the French, who applied the received-nicthod of' 
japanning to that kincji^f work oi^* itt ihtrodu^liQP* There 

02 
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, is, neverthekfsy this inconvenience always attending the 
life of an under coat of fize, tHat the japan coats of vamifli 
arid colour will be conftantly liable t6 be cracked and peeled 
piF by. any violence, and will not endure near fo long as 
the bodies japanned in the fame manner^ but without any 
fuch priming* This may be eafily obferved in comparing 
the wear of the Paris and Birmingham ihuif-boxes ; which 
latter, when good of their kind, never peel or cracky or 
Xufier any damage, iinlefs by great violence, and fuch a 
continued rubbing as wades away the fubftance of the 
rarniib; while the japan coats of the P«irifian boxes crack 
and fly off in flakes whenev^ any knock or fall, particu- 
larly near the edges, expofes them to be injured* But tho 
Birmingham manufa6^urers, who originally pra£lifed the 
japannidg only on metals, to which the reafon above given 
for the ufe of priming did not extend, and who took up 
this art of themfelves as an invention, of courfe, omitted 
at firft the ufe of any fucb under coat ; and not finding it 
4nore neceflary in the inflance of papier mache, than on 
jnetals, continue flill to rcje£l it; on which. account the 
jboxes of their manufacture are, with regard to the wear, 
jnuch better than the French, 

The laying on the cfciours with varnifh inflead of gum- 
water,' is alfo another variation from the method of japan* 
jQing formerly praftifed : but the much greater ftrength of 
Jhe work, where they are laid on' in varnifii or oil, has 
occaiioncrd this way to be exploded with thq greateft /eafon 
by all regular manufadurers : however, they who may 
praftife japanning on cabinets, or fuch other pieces as arc 
not expofed to much wear or violence, for their amufement 
only, and confequently may. not find it worth their while 
fo encumber tbfemfelves with the preparations neceflary for 
the other methods, may paint with water-colours, on an 
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wfider coat laid on the wood, or other fubftance, of which . 
the" piece to be japanned, is formed; and then finifh.whh 
the proper coats of vartiiky according to the methods below 
taught. If the colours are tempered with the ftrohgeft 
ifinglafs, fize and honey, inftead of gum-water, and laid, 
on very flat and even, the work will not be much inferior 
in appearance to that done by the other method ; and will 
lad as long as the common old japan work, except the bef| 
.kinds of the true japaY). 

It is praitifed likewife in imitation of what is fotne- 
times done in the Indian work, to paint with water-colours 
on grounds of gold ; in which cafe, the ifing^afs fize, with 
fagar*>candy, or honey, as above dired^ed, is the beft 
vehicle. 

Imitations are alfo made of japan*work, by colouring 
prints, gluing them to wood work , and then giving them «^ 
{hining appearance^ by the ufe of .fome white varniih. 

Of japan grounds.— ^The proper japan grounds are. either 
fuch as are formed by the varniih and colour where the 
whole is to remain of one fimpld colour ; or by the varaiflit 
either coloured, or without colour^ on which fome paint-i 
ing, or other decoration, i& afterwards to be laid. It i« 
neceflary, however, before I proceed,^ to fpeak of the 
particular grounds, to feew the manner of laying on the 
priming or undercoat, where any fuch is ufed« 

The priming is of the fame nature with that called clear , 
<roating (or vulgarly clear coaling) praftifed erroneouflyj 
by the houfe-psiinters ; and confide only in laying on, and 
drying in the mod even manner, a compofition of fize and 
wliiling. The common fi.^e haa.been generally ufed for 
this purpofe, but where the work is of a nicer kind, it ifi- 
better to employ the glovers or the parchment fize ; and if 
a third of ifinglafs be added, it will be ftill better; and if- 

03' . 
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not laid on too thick, much lefs liable to peel and crack* 
The work fliould be prepared for this priming by being 
well fmoothed with the iifh-fkin, or giafs iharer; and being 
made thoroughly clean, ihould be bruihed over once or 
twice with hot fize, diluted with two thirds of water, if it 
l& of the common firength. The priming (hould then be 
laid ^n with a bruih as even as poflible ; and ihould be 
formed of a fizc, whofe confidence is betwixt the common 
kind and glue, mixed with' as much whiting as will giveit 
a fufficient body of colour to hide the furface of whatever 
it is laid upon, but not more. 

If the furface be very even on which the priming is 
xSed, two coats of it, laid on in this manner, will be fuf* 
ficient ; but if on trial, with a fine wet rag, it will not 
receive a proper watc^r polifh, on account of any inequa- 
lities not fufliciently filled up and covered, two or mpre 
coats muft be given it: and whether. a greater or kfs 
number be ufed, the work ihould be fmoothed after the 
lad coat but one is dry, by rubbing it with Dutch ruflies* 
When the lafl: coat is dry^ the water polifli ihbuld be given, 
by paffing over every part of it with a fine rag, gently moiil- 
ened, till the whole appear perteAly plain and even. The 
priming will then be compleated, and the work ready to re- 
ceive the painting, or coloured varnifli: the reil.of the pro- 
ceedings are the fame in this cafe as where no priming is ofed» 

Of common grounds of vamiih, which are to be painted 
upon. 'Where wood or leather is to be japanned, and no 
primLng is ufed, the beft preparation is to laf two or three 
tioats of coarfe varnifh eompofed in the following manner ; 

<* Take of reAified fpirit of wine, one pint ;. and of 
** coarfe feed-lac and refin, each two ounces. -Kflibive the 
«* feed-lac and refin in the fpirit ; and then ilrain oflF the 
"vamiih." 
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This tamifli, as well as ail others . fbrmcd df fpirit of 
wine, niuft be laid on ih a warih place; and, if it can be 
coDvenientty managed^ the piece of work to be? varniihed, 
(hould be made w^rm likewife, and for the fame reafon all 
dampnefs ihould he avoided ; for either cold or moifti^re 
chill this kind of Tarniih, and prevent iU taking proper 
bold of the fubftance on which it is laid. 

Wben the Work is fo preparecj, or by the primiiig with 
. the compofition of fue and wMting above defcribed j the 
proper japan ground muft be laid on, which is much 
the beft formed of fhell-Iac varniihf and the toloiir 
deiired ; if white be not in queftion, whjch dein^hds a 
peculiar treatment, as I {hall below explain; ^r great 
brighttiefs be ilot required, when all other means inuft be 
purfued. 

The colours ufed with the (helMac tdriiiiih iiiay be any 
pigments whatever, which give the tint of the ground 
deiired, and they may be mixed together to forlif brdWnsf 
or any compound colonrs ; hut, with refpe^l to ftich ^s 
require peculiar methods for thfe producing them of the fifft 
degree of brighttiefa, 1 fhall particularise them below* 

The colours for grounds may otherWife be mixed with 
the white vamiflies formed in oil of turpentitfej but thefe 
varniihes have feo advantages over the ihell-lac but in their 
wfahcnefs, which preferves the brightnefs of the colours, 
and they are at the fame time greatly inferior in hardnefs 
to it. . 

As liietals never require to be under cofited with Whiting, 
they may be treated in the fame manner as wooid or leather, 
when the under cofat is omitted, except in the Jnftanc^ 
■particularly fpoken of beloWi^ 

Of white japan grounds.-^The forming a ground per- 
fe£Uy wbrte^ Vnd of the fi^ degree of hardnefs, remains 
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hitherto a defideratum, or riiatter fought for in the art 6t 
japanning* As there are. no fubftances which can be 
diiTolved fp as to form a very hard varnlfli» but what have 
too much colour not to deprive the wbitenefa when laid oif 
of a due thicknefs over the work, except fotne very late 
difcoveries not hitherto brought into pradice. 

The neareft approach, however, to a perfe£i white var* 
nifhy by means .already known to the publici is made by 
the'followiug compofitioi>: . ' 

*^ Take flake white, or white lead, waihed* over and 
*^ ground up with a (ixth of its weight of ftarch, and then 
" dried, and temper it properly for fprciding with maftic 
** varniih, or compound them with gum animi/* Lay 
ihefe on the body to be japanned, prepared either with or 
without the under coat of whiting in the manner as above 
ordered, and then varnifli over it with five or fix coats of 
the following vamifti : 

'< Provide any quantity of the beft feed-lac, and pick 
^* out of it all the cleared and whiteft grains, referving the 
' ^* more coloured and fouler parts for the coarfer varnifhes, 
** fnch as that above-mentioned for priming or preparing 
" wood or leather. Take of this picked feed-Jac, two 
** ouncesi^ and of gum animi, three ounces ; and diiTolve 
** them, being previoufly reduced to a grofs powder, in 
*<* about a quart of fpirit of wine, and ftrain off the clear 
" varnith." 

-The feed-lac will yet give a flight tinge to this com- 
pofition, but cannot be oiditted, where the varniQi is 
wanted to be hard; though, where a fofter will anfwer the 
end, th^ proportion may be diminifhed; and a little crude 
turpentine added to the gum a^imi, to take oflf the brittlenefs. 

A very good varnifh, free entirely from all brittlenefs, 
may be formedf by diflblving as much gum animi, as the 
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eil will take, in old nwt.or pappy oil, which muft be made 
to boil gently when the gurn is put into iU The ground of 
white colour itfelf may , be laid on in this varnifh, and then 
.acoat or two of it may be put over the ground ; but it mud 
be weU dilut<ed with oil *of turpentine when it is ufed:. 
this,^ though free frpm brittlcnefs, is, neverthelefs,. liable 
to fufier, by bein^ indented or bruifcd by any flight ftrokes; 
and it will not'bear any poliib, but may be brought to a 
very fmooth furface without,- if it be, judicioufly managed 
in the laying it on. It is Jikewife fomewhat tedious in 
drying, and will require fome time where feveral coats are 
Jeid on, as th^e laft ought not to^contain much oil pf tur- 
pentine. It muft be obfcrved, like wife, that the gum refin, 
fuch as the animi, copal, &c# can never be diifolved in 
fubfiantial oils by the medium of heat, without a confuler- 
able change in th^ colour of the oils by the degree oif heat 
necefiary to produce the foliition. A method of difiblving 
gum copal in oil of turpentine is, ..however, npw difcovered 
by a gentleman of great abilities in chcmiftry.: and be has 
^Ifo obtained -a method of difiblving amber in the fame 
menftruum, fo that we may hope foon to fee the art of 
japanning carried to a confummate degree of perfeftion; 
when the public are put in poffeffion of thefe moll im-. 
portaht inventions, or the fruits of them, * 

0( blue japan grounds. — Blue, japan grounds may be 
formed of bright Pruflian blue, or of verditer glazed over by 
Pruflian blue, or of fmalt. The colour may be beft mixed 
with flielWap varnifh^ and brought to a polifhing ftate by 
five or fix coats of varniih • of feed-lac ; but the varnifli, 
neverthelefs, will fomewhat injure the colour, by giving to 
a true blue a caft of green, and fouling, in fome degree, a 
warm blue, by the yellow it contains : where, therefore, a 
Wtght blue is required, ao4 a }efs degree of hardnefs can 
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be difpcnfcd witli, the method befqre directed, fn the cafe 
of white grounds, mud be purfued* 

Of red japan grounds.— -For a fcarlet japan groand, rer- 
miliioamay be ufed: but the vermillion alone has a glaring 
cSeA that renders it much iefs beautiful than the crimfoa 
produced by glazing it over with carmine or fine lake ; or 
even with rofe pink, which has a very good efTeA ufed fbt 
this purpofe ; for a verjr bright crimfon^ nfevcrtheleft, in- 
ftead of glazing with carmine^ the Indian lake, known in 
fhops by the name of fafSower, (hould be ufed, Biflblved in 
the fpirit of which the varnilh is compounded (which it 
readily admits of when good): but in this cafe, ipftead of 
glazing with the Ihell-Iac vamifh, the tipper Or poiiihing 
coats need only be ufed, as they will equally receive and 
convey the tinge of the Indian lake, which may be a£hialiy^ 
diiTolved by fpirit of wine ; and'this will be found a moch' 
cheaper method than ufing carmine. If, notwithi^anding, 
the highefi degree of brightnefs be required, the whit^ 
Varniflies muft be ufed. ^ 

It 18 at prefent, hovirever, very difficult to obtain this 
kind of lake ; for it does not appear that Dbofe than one 
confiderable quantity was ever brought over, and put into 
the hands of colourmen ; and this being now expended, 
they have not the means of a frefti fupply : it, hoijtrever, 
may' be eafily had from the fame place whence the former 
quantity was procured, by any perfons who go tkitbet ia 
the Eaft India company's Ihips. 

Of yellow japan grounds, — For bright yellow grounds^ 
king's yellow, or turpeth mineral, ihould be employed^ 
cither alone^ or mixed with fine Dutch pink* The effect 
maybe (lill more heightened by diffolving powdered tur-« 
meric root in the fpirit of wine, of which the upper, or 
poliihingcoat is made ; which fpirit of wine mull be drained 
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from off the dregs before the feed-lac be added to it to form 
the varniih* 

The feed-I^c varnifli is not eqyalJy injurious here^ and 
with greensy as in the cafe of other colours; becaufe, being 
only ticiged with a reddifh yellow, it is little more than an 
addition to the force of the colours* 

Yellow grounds may be likewife formed of the Dutch 
pink only ; which, when good, will not be wanting in 
brightnefs, though extremely cheap. 

^ Of green japan grounds.— Green grounds may be pro- 
duced by mixing king's yellow and bright Pruffian blue; 
or rather, turpeth mineral and Prufflan blue* A cheap, 
but fouler kind", may be had from verdijgrife, in^ith a little 
of the above-mentioned yellows, or Dutch pink : but where 
p, very bright green is wanted, the chryflals of verdigrife 
(called diftilled verdigrife) fhould be employed ; and, to 
heighten the effe£t, they ihould be laid on a ground of 
leaf gold, which renders the colour extremely brilliant and 
pleafing. 

They may, any of them, be ufed fuccefsfuUy with good 
feed-lac varnifli, for the reafon before given; but will be 
ftill brighter with the white varnifh* 

Of orange-coloured japan grounds. — Orange-colour japan 
grounds may be formed, by mixing vermillion, or red lead^ 
with king's yellow, or Dutch pink ; or red orpiment will 
make a brighter .orange ground than can be produced by 
any mixture* ' 

\ Of purple japan grounds.— Purple j^pan grounds may be 
produced by the mixture of' lake and Pruffian blue ; or a 
' fouler kind, by vermillion and Pruffian, blue* They may 
be treated as the reft, with refpeft to the varnifh. 

Of black japan grounds, to be frq^nced without heat.— 
Black grounds may be formed by either ivory black, or 
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lamp black ; but the former is preferable, where it is ^er« 
feftly good, 

Tbefe may be always laid on with the fliell-lac varnifh ; 
and have their upper or polffhing coats' qf common feed-lac 
varniih ; as the tinge or foulnefr of thd v^rnifh can be here 
no injury. 

Of common black japan grounds on iron or copper, pro- 
duced by means of heat.— ^f or -forming the commoji black 
japan grounds by means of heat, the piece of work to be 
japanned muft be painted over with drying oil ; and, when 
at is of a moderate drynef9« muft be put into a ftove of 
fuch degree pf heat, as will change the oil black, with- 
out, burning it, fo as to deftroy or weaken its tenacity. 
The (love (hould not be too hot when the work is put into 
ity nor the heat increafed too faft ; either of which errors 
would make it blifter; but the flower the heat is aiigmente<l', 
and the lon^r it ii continued, provided it be reftrained 
within the due degree, the harder will be the^ coat of 
japan. This kind of yarnifli requires no polifli, having 
received, when properly managed,, a fufficient one from 
the heat. 

Of the fine tortoife-fftell japan ground, produced by 
"means of heat. — The beft kind of tortoife-ftiell ground 
produced by heat is not lefs valuable for its great hardnefs, 
wii enduring to be made hotter than boiling water without 
damage, than for its beautiful appearance. It is to be made ' 
by means of a varnilh prepared in the following manner: 

** Take of good linfeed oil one gallon, and of umbre 
V half a pound. Boil them together till the oil becomes 
** very brown and thick ; ftrain it then through a co^rfe 
•* cloth, and fet it again to boil ; in which ftate it muft be 
" continued till it acquires a pitchy confiftence, when it 
" willbefitfor-ufe." 
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Having prepared thus the varnifh, clean well the iron o^ 
copper*plate, or rather piece ivhich is to be japanned ; and 
them lay vermilHon, tempered with, (hell-lac varnifti^ or 
with drying oil, diluted v/ith' oil pf turpentine, very 
thinly, on the places intended to imitate the more tranfpa- 
rent parts of the tortoife-fcelU When the Vermillion 19 
dry, brufli over the whole with the black varfiifli, tempered 
to a due confidence with oil of curpentine ; and when it is 
fet and firm, put the work into a ftove, where it may 
undergo a very ftrong heat,' and it muft be continued a 
confiderable time; if eveji three weeks, or a manth^ it 
will be the better. 

This was given, among other recipes, by Kunckel, but 
appears to have been negle6led till it wa* revived with 
great fuccefs, in the Birmingham man u failures, where it 
was not /Only the ground of fnuff-boijes, dreffing-boxesy 

'and other fuch like lefler pieces, but of thofe beautiful te^- 
, waiters which have been to jufl]y efteemed and admired ia 
leveral parts of Europe where they have been fent. Thifi 
ground may be decorated with painting and griding in the 
fame manner as any other varniibed furface, which had.beft 
be done afler the 'ground has beejQ duly hardpned by the hot 
ftoye ; but it is well to give a fecond annealing witU a mort^ 
gentle heat after it is finiftied.. 

Of painting japan work.— Japan work ought properly to 
be painted with colours in varnifh: but in order for the. 
.greater difpatch, and in foipe very nice work&in (mall, for 
the more free ufe of the' pencil, the coleur? arq now rooft 

, frequently tempered in oil, which ihould previoufly hav^ a 
fourth p^rt of its weight of gum animi diffolved iii it; or# 
in default of that, of the gum fandarac or maftic, as I jiave.. 
iikcwife before intimaled^ Whep the oil is thus ufed,, it 
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fiipuid be well dilated with fpirit of turpentine, that the 
calours may be laid more evenly and thin; by which means^ 
fewer of the polilhing, or upper coats of varniib, become 
neceiTary. 

In fome inflances, water-coIoui-Si as I before mentioned^ 
are laid on grounds of gold, in the manner of other paint- 
ings i and are beft, when fo ufed, in their proper appear- 
ance, without any varnifli over them ; they are alfo fome-» 
times fo managed as to have the efie£l of embofled work. 
The colours employed in this way, for painting, are (as I 
before intimated) bed prepared by means of ifinglafs fize, 
corre6led with honey or fugar*candy« The body on whicH 
the emboffed work is raifed, need not, however, be tinged 
with the exterior colour, but may be bed formed of very 
ftrong gum-water, thickened to a proper confidence by bole 
armoniac and whiting in equal parts, M'hich being laid on 
in the proper figure, and repaired when dry^ may« be then 
painted with the proper colours, tempered in the ifinglafs 
fize, or in the general manner with iheH'-lac varniih. 

Of varnifliing japad work.'^-The lad, afnd finiihing part 
of japanning lies in the laying on, and polifliing the outer 
coats of varnifl), which are necedary, as well in the pieces , 
that have only one fimple ground of colour, as iwith tbofe 
that are^ painted. This is, in general, bed done with 
common feed-lac varnid), except in .the indances, and on 
thofe occafions where I have already fliewn other methods 
to be more expedient. The fame reafons, which decide as 
to the fitnefs or impropriety of the varnidies, with refpeft 
to the colours of the ground, hold equally well with regard 
to thofc of the painting ; for, where brightnefs is the mod 
material point, and a tinge of yellow will injure it, fecd- 
lac mod give way to the t^hiter gums : but where bardoefs 
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^nd2L greater tenacity are i^oft effeDtial,-it muft be adhered 
to ; and where both afe fo ncceffary, that it isproper one 
0\ould give way to the other, in a certain degree, reti- 
procally, a mixed varnifli muft be adopted. 

This mixed yarnifli, as I before obfervcd, fliould be made 
of the picked feed-lac. The common feed-lac vamifii, 
which is thi? moft ufeful preparation of the kind hitherto 
invented, may be thus made t 

" Take of feqd-Iac tliree ounces, and put it into water 
** •to free it from tjie flicks and fillh that frequently are 
*' intermixed with iti and which muft be done by ftirring 
•* it about, ^nd then pourjng off the water, and adding 
** frclh quantities in order to repeat the operations till it be 
" free frpm all. impurities^ as it very effeftuajly may be by 
** this means. Dry it then, and powder itgrofsly; put it, 
** with a pint of r^ftificd fpirit of wine, into a bottle, of 
,'* which it will not fill above two thirds* Shake the mix- 
** tiire well together, and place the bottle in a gentle heat 
** till the ftcd appears to be diffolved ; the Ihaking being 
" in the mean time repeated as often as maybe convenient; 
*' and then pour off all which can be obtained clear by thj^t 
** method, and ftrain the remainder through a coarfe cloth. 
' *• The varniih thus prepared, muft be kept for ufe in a 
«• bottle well flopped." - ' 

When the fpirit of wine i^ very ftrpng, it will diffolve a 
greater proportion of the feed*lac ; but this will faturat^ 
the common, which i& feldom of a ftrength fufficient for 
making varnifhes in pcrfeftion. As the chilling, which 
is the moft inconvenient accident attending thofe of thif 
kind, is prevented; or produced more frequently, accord- 
ing to the ftrength of the fpirit, I will take this oppor- 
tuuity of ihewing a method by whigh weak.ej: reftified 
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(piriU may, with great etfe, at anjr "time, hd frc^^'fi-oM 
the phlegm, and readercd of the fifft degree of ftreifgtfc^rf ^-^ 

** Take a pint of the common re^lifhed^fplrit gf^mttfi^ 
f' and pot it into a bottle, of which it witt noi'€lt»<kbif^m * 
.;* three parts. Add to it half an ou^ce of peail-alhcSp£sft ^ 
^ of tartar, or any other alkaline fa]t, heated red h«t;nflfd 
^ powdered, as well. as it can be, without much tofs^^'^ifl 
«« heat. .Shake the mixture freqoetitly for tkefp^c^of kiAf 
M an bdor ; before.which time, a great part of the'^htegttj 
^j veiJl b^ feparated ft'om the rpirit;'and:.wi(l qppeslil^ ^g^-^ 
^ ther yrith the u^difiblved part of the ffdts, in the UottMtl* 
^ ,of the bottle. vLet the fpirit then be poured off, ^fr€«* 
-'< froin the phlegm and falts by nteans of a'trlt<^itmi^ ift 
*f feparatifig funiiei, and kt half an o«n<:e of tlie^peirl^> 
^f.a(h^9, heated .and powdered aa before,' be added toi'^t^' 
•' and the fame" treatment related* Tfai^' m^y'b«'4^ k 
'4 third time, if the quantity of phlegm fepa^ated't^^e 
'f. addition of the pear^aihes eppears confideraUev '^^A»t 
*^ ^«ce of alum reduced to powdc^r/' and made l}«it,.'bot 
** not I burnt, mivlSl then be put into 4he fpirit, and feileiidd^ 
'^.to rtmain Ibane liours; the bottle being frequeiitly 
*« fliakeh : after which, the fpirit being poured' off, it* wttk 
*• be fit for ufe/' • * '1 ' '' . 

The addition of) the alum is neceffary to nenttaUze^e^ : 
remains of the alkaline falts, or pearl-afties, tdiich w^ondd^i 
other wife greatly deprate the fpirit with' fefpeft ta»^i-- 
nifticg and lacquers, where vegetable colours are coi^^^^i 
cerned, and mud ci)pfeq^ently reiA]er Another diftiliiitiw* 
necx0ary^ .*.'.... ». '•..•' *»•:? » * 

The manner of ufing the feed-lac^ or white- Tarbiftiei?4ir': 
the fame, except with regard to the .iWiftaace':iifed ih 
polifliiog, which, where 'a pure vhite> ot^grcut rfeart*i*.< ' 
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ef other- colours, .is in queftioiiy fho.iild be ttfelf, white; 
%rhereat» the browner forts of poliihiDg daft, as being 
cheaper,^ and doing their bofiaefs with greater difpatcb, 
aoaybe ufed in other cafes* The pieces, or work to be 
^vrailhed, Should be placed near a fire, or in a. room where 
there- iS; a (love, and made perfectly dry ; and then the 
vamifli may be rubbed over them by the proper brulhey 
made for that purpofe, beginning in the middle, and paffing 
the bruih to one end ; and then, with another (Iroke from 
the middle, paffing it to i the other: but no part fhonld be 
crofled, or twice pailed over, in forming one coat, where 
ft ^n poiBbly be avoided. When one coat is dry,, another 
mud be laid over it ; and this mud bo continued at feaft five 
or fix times, or more, if on trial, there be not a fuificient 
thickneDs of varniih to bear the poliOi, without laying bare 
the painting, or the ground (roh>ur underneath. > 

When a fufiicient number of eoajts is thus laid on, the 
work is fit to be poltihed, which mud be done, in common 
cafes, grubbing it with a rag dipped in tripoli (commonly 
called rottett'^ftone) finely powdered: but towards the end 
of the ribbing, a little oil of any kind (hould be ufed alonj^ 
with the powder ; and when the work appears fuflicientl^ ' 
bright and gloflyy it fhould be well rubbed with the. oil 
alone, to clean it from the powder, and give it a fiill 
brighter lufire. 

In the cafe jDf white grounds, inftead of the tripoli, fine 
putty or whiting.rauft be ufed; both which ihould be waftied 
ovejr to prevent the danger of damaging the work from any 
fand or other gritty matter, that may happen to be com- 
mixed with them. 

It is a great improvement of all kinds of japan work, to 
harden the varnifli by means of heat ; which, in every 
degree that can be applied (hort of what would burn or 
P 
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csOcifie the matter, tends to gi.?e it a more firm avd fltong 
texture^^ Where metals form the body, ihefefore, a very hM 
ftove may be ofed, and the pieces of wedc nay be con«- 
tbiaed in it a confiderable time, efpeeially if the heat'fac 
gradoa]ly increafed : bat where wood is in queilioo, heoft ' 
mud be fparingly ufed, as it would otherwtftf warp or 
ihrink the body, fo as to injure the general figure. 

Of gilding japan w«rk.-^The various methods of gil^ng, 
which are applicable to the ornamenting japan work, being 
exceedingly prolix, and uninterefiing, it is needtefsto vt^[)eat 
them here: I (hall, therefore, only obferve, that in gilding 
with gold fize (which is almoft the only racfthod pow 
praAifed in japan work) where it is defined to have tlie 
gold not ihine, or approach in the leaft* towards the bvr- 
lifting fiate, the fize ihould be nfeA either with oil of 
turpentine only, or with -a very' little fat oil l b«f #h<)m a 
greater luftre and appearance of polish are wanting; «r1tfabut 
the troobte of burnifliing, and the preparation ttecefiary iu 
it, fat oil alone, or mixed with a tittle gold ftte, AonUiile 
nfed; and the fame proportionabte effcd will be prcrinctd 
from a mean proportion of them. 



Of LACQUERING. 

JLiACQUERING is the laying either coloured or tranfpa 
rent varnifhes on metals, in order to produce the appear- 
ance of a different coldur in the metal, or to preferve it 
from ruft and the injuries of the weather. 

Lacquering is therefore much of the fame nature with 
japanning, both with regurd to the principles and pra£ti^'; 
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€3cce{^t that no opake colourt^ but tranfparent tinges aIone» 
ftit to be employed^ 

The oocafions on which lacquering is now in general 
Ufcd are three : Where hrafs is to be maifc to have the ap- 

' pear^see of being gilt; '.where tin is wanted to have the 

* refembiance' of yellow metah ; and. where brafs or copper 
locks, naiiff or other fuch matters, are to be defended 
from the corrofion of the air ornoifture. There ivas, 
iudeed, formerly another very frequent application of 
lacquering, which was colouring frames of pictures, &c. 
pi^vioufly filvered, in order to give them the effeA of 
giUidg, but this is now moftly difufed/ Thefe varibus 
inte&tions of lacquering require different compofitionsfor 
the effeduating each kind ; and, as there is a multiplicity 
of ingi^dients which m%y be conducive to each purpofe, a 
proporlionaible number of recipa have been devifed and 

' introduced into praAice, efpecially for the lacquering brafs 
sr6fk to imitate gilding, which isa confiderable objefil in 
this kiiid of art, and has been improved* to the greateft 

' degree of perffe6lion« I ihall, however, only give one or 
•two recipes for each, as they are ^11 which are neceffary;, 
the others being made too complex by ingredients not effen- 
tial to the intention, or too coftly by the ufe of fuch as are 
expeniive ; or inferior in goodnefs from the improper choice 
or proportion of the component fuBftances* 

The principal body or matter of all good lacquers ufed at 
prefent is feed-iac ; but, for coarfer ufes, reiin, or turpen- 
tine, is added, in order to make the lacquer cheaper than if 
the feed-lac, which is a mtfch dearer article, be ufed ^one« 
Spirit of wine is alfo confequently the fluid or menflruum 
of which lacquers are formed ; as the ethereal oils* will hot 
diffolve the jfeed-lac, and it is proper that the fpirit (hould 
he highly redlificd for thisi purpofe. ^ As it is feldom prac- 
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ticabler. nevevt^e^^ to procari^acl) fpirita H^f^Pf t^^ ^^P^r 
it will be found very advantageoas to ufe the inet^Q4.jijbo«ce 
^Iven for dephIegpiatiog.it by alkfilu)« f^ta^./^t^tbe.)^ of 
the alun)« dir^rd.^ that proc;c(»c nj^ft^i^Ptj^^/fffiKf^Qr^ 
this occafion ; as the effe£l 6f the alkaline fait would otjl^- 
wiXi^ be the tifjr^ing the metal of a purpliihj > ini^^..^of a 
, golden colour, .by Jay ing. on the lacquer. , . |.,,. j .^ 
• .. The following are es^ccill^nt compofitiont for bra^. |{f^ 
..wbkjii 19 to refcmblc^^ilding : . i.£ 

, ** Take of tur,meric ground, a$ it may be had atjt^(?./^- 

. *,\ £|lter8, one ounce, and of {affroh and Spanifh aiin^tt^y 

** each two drams. Put them into a proper bottle, jYfiJfei.^ 

*/ pint of highly reftified fpirit of wine, 4*nd place4bf9»,in 

J' ajnoderat^ l^ea^, if conv^niont^ often (haking 4.b^iA l^r 

" feveraJ days, A yery ftrong yellow tiofSliire wi^l the^,)^ 

f^*, obtained^ i^hich. miM^ be drained off . fro^. ^ j^rega 

V . through ^ 9p^rfc^ linen cloth ; apd tiie»^ Mng ft^ th^fsk 

•' i^to tbe [iottJi^, tbree ounces of good .feed-ki^, j)0|RdiRd 

„\^ grofely^. nju|l ,be ^adtjed, And \he mixture placed, agfjlibtn 

*' a moderate heat, ami (baken, till the feed-ia<r*b$i diflp^fil); 

*• f r at l^oJX focji part of it as m^y. The fec^u^linuft 

, **AhcT\ be Arainci} as before, and^^iyill be fU it^.^ei bat 

•' muft be kept iu a Jbottle^qar^fuUy ftoppi^d." ; ,v ;, . - 

Where it is defired to have llie lacquer wt^rn^fti^ pr^^der 
than ibja compofitjp^ n^^y pfay,e,. lijha*propoft:io^,4|C the 
.^n'Mtn.niufl:: be incryafe^; *^nd.Jvher|e)JlJ..i{^ w^iftj^fili^i^, 
. orncaw,a;rue.yejlow,;jt^iwftb|?di.ii?inifliedt vj -^rrjotq 
. ;rh^ alcove, .Pi-a|>erli'.fiiapjgef}j.is an, extrj^^i)}^«|id 
JaC9.Mei:, and of moderate pnc^ir>J^t.4ie/^l4^AYiDgi,jfJ^ 
is cheaper, and may be made vfUfp tb^.Sf^nift^ifmnao 
: fannot be PWU^ed^gppd, js..pot,gri?^tlyoin&fi(w^|0 fc^I 
,^ " Take o;,t«prm^ic,.r9oti^gr^l^d,^.;o^le^^^^^^ 



H i' pint <rf ^iHt df ^iii?, and firocaed at wfrb 4Se 

^By^ilimihiihmg the propoirtion of the dmgon^s blood, 
the viiHilft mity be rendered of a redder^ or truer yellow 

S^ffiron is (bmetimes ufed to form the body of colour In 
this kind, of lacquer, infiead of the tumeric ; but though it 
mak6$ a waroier yellow, yet the deameftof it, and the 
advantage which turmeric has in forming a much ilronger 
tiDgi6 ^ipirit 6f wine, notofily than ti^ falTron, but than 

^My^othier vegetable matter ^hitherto known, gives it tl^ 
jpreferehce ; though being, a trpe yellow,' and confequcnitiy 
DofCufRciehtly warm to overcome the greenifli ca(l of ,t»raff» 
it requires the addition of fome orange-coloured tinge to 
ttitfee aperfcdl bcquer.forthis purpefe. . :* ' 

, AJoecf ^lid gamboge are ,aIfo fometimesjafed in lacqnerSit 

."ft^brafii bu^ the aloes is not neceiTary where turmeric ^ 
hikotk are nfed; atfd the ga^nboge, tBoi^h a very ftrong 
'ID^Ifcf ydlpw in water, aflforis only a yery w«ak tinge la 

.#pii*itdfwine^ . ■ ; ; 

--The for tin may be made as ibltows: ♦* Ta^ 

' 4f of ttirmerie foot, one opnce; of dragohfs- blood/ two 
f* drams; and of^irit of wtiue, one pint; > Proceed as in 

i/«>'tfte'^ft)mier/'^ ' • ■ / .- ,; ^' V, • ' 

^i ^This'may,. like the former, .have the red or yfllov J'w- 
^d^red «to#e prevalent, by the increafing or ditt^iniihing the 
proportion Cff the dragon's blood* Wbei*e a rcoarfer, or 

^(sil^a{(isr kind is* if anted, the quantiiy of fcfed-4ac may be 
tttbited^ ^nd the d^fitienpy thence atifing fupplied by t^ 

vfiniii^^rdporliOn of r<^. , ; * 

Th^ Uci}iaer for locks, nails, &c* where littte or ho 

<-coIoarts4eli^r9iay either be ieed»t^c Vnriiiih alone^ ar 

^)M:ap^fed 4U)iivei-or uriih a Utt)e it^ts'9 b)bod i or a ^:ojft« 

■ p 3 ■ 
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ponnd nmifliof equal parts of tted^homai rjtfm^ ^th br 
without the dr^on's blood. 

Tift manner^ ^fing ^n tbt loifUtris mfoiltu^ 9* 
T'lrttp let the pieces of work to be lacquered hie made 
tfi(ft»dughiy clean; wbitb, tf they^ be 'new fotlnd^'d; imiill 
h^ ione by means oF aqimf^iiu Beiiig rdady, A*y' Muft 
Be heated *b;^ 'a Tmall chatx^oal fire, in a Tjfope^ reffet, 6lr 
any way 'that may Ite moft eonirenient; the degree in\ift ndt 
be ^t^ater ^htkn ^1 Udmit of 'their brfhg; tafccik iioM rf 
without birniRg the hand. The lacquer myoKt then bte 4aM 
on by a proper brufh in the manner of othfer varnifties ; 
'and the pieces immediately fet again in thb lame warm 
iitcratSon. After tfafie lacquer is thoroughly dry-^nil firnT, the 
fame operation muft be renewed again for font or five 
fl^es, or tiH the work appear of flie colour 'and trightnefe 
intended. For tery fine >york, fonie nfe a left proportion 
of feed*IaC| which occafions the lacquer to life inore et6n on 
the metal ; hut, in this cafe, a greater number of doats are 
required, which multiplies the proportion of lahottr,* thdn^h 
where the price of the work"w?IIa!towfoT fach adSttibnal 
tfOu We, it willrbe the more perfeA f6r -it. 

The ladqueriBg tin may be perfbrmed in thie fome Wiaifner 
as is here directed for brafs, but being for coarftr pur^fes, 
"Kft Vicety'iis obCfrrved; and fewer coats (or perhkps one 
only) are madfe to fuffice, as the faoquef i^ compound^ ft ' 
t^ry red; thJft the tinge may have Ihe ftronger tlRft.* ' ^' 
•' Locks, ttails, &c. where Jacquer Is only ufiifl ih k*dt*fetf- 
*tive view to keep them from corrodiAg, and not *fi>f tbfc 
improvement of the colour, may 'be treated inthi ftttfe 
'iftianner ; but one or fHvo coatr are generally' thought fuf- 
ficient ; though, where any regard' is had to the weal*i ^tbe 
coats of* lacquer or vkmifh 'fhouldf always be oT'aiiaMtMclU 



^^h, ^Nrbi»ti'ilil«if «re to be expojEsd to tlie airi' otfaerwife, 
the fifft moift weather makes them ehiil, mid looLgrey and 
Inifty^ in fdch a manner/ that tkey are rather injmioug 
than betii^fimi to ffae w<vrk thejrfiure Jaid-upM* ** : 

The kcquamg pii£ttire-frames, &c. where the gnuM^d iu 
l6af4i}ver» may be performed in the fame mtoiiier a$ here^* 
alter dke£ied m the cafe of gitdtng leather: 4he circum«> 
<ftances being nearly the fame, except with relation tp th^ 
t^tfre of the fubje6l; to foil whicb^ the different manner^ 
^ treattneat may be eafily adapted :.4>ttf the Jacquer, as wm 
before obferved> may be the fame* - 
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O/ STAINING, WOOD. . 
To fiain yellow,. 

jIaKE asiy white wood, and brvift\ it pver feteml^.timias 
with the ti^^ure of turmeric root, made by pxUingsp. 
ounce of the turmeric ground to powder, to a pint of ipirit.; 
and, after they We jftood feme days, ftraining off ^the 
tta£lare. If *e yellow colour be defired to have a tedder 
eaft, a little dragon's blood muft be added, in tfae.prop^rtkMi 
that will produce the tint required. 

A cheaper, but leaft flrong and bright yellow, may be 
gi^M to wood, by Tubbing it oj^r feveral times with the 
tin£lure af the French berries, prepared as> in p. 56, and 
made boiling hot« After the wocd is again dry,^it jhoiild 
be brtftted orer wiik a weak alum watipr, ufed cql^« 
^ Lefifor pieces of woqd, inftead of being. br^fli^d over witk 
tliem» «9ay bp foak^d in the deco^o^s.pr tia^ures* 



vhich M^ill fometimes produce a very beautifuln^^hir^ 
^lliiiii;..;. M at otber tkfli^» ii»t»rcfiriiitr«>. ,.Xh^ >w#cA^tiM 
be warm when the aqtiafirtis i$ not too ftroii^j^yiMl t^^Aitt 

^If^Oi c<|)oav may b^ the refi4t« . 1 > t t ks 

,, .Ii^.ofdfir tQ r^i^ aay of tbefe (Isiiaamore boRn^M^Mi 
,4f]cablet the woopi fliould be 1 bjruiMd after it i».^lo««nii 
wd.^«B varniK^' by the fe^Uc varojih ; ..oy» wb^ia 'ikr 
^red.tQ be fefy (ti\oiig|.aQd4o take a higjb poliih^ witi^<$hMi 
l^r.four coa^aof ibeU4ac y^rpiOi* - '.-.noiq 

, Qf ftaming wood ricd^^For a bright red fta'm fi^c-wMdir 
make a ftrong infufion pf bra(il .in ftale urine» or w8^>i«H 
{^fgjpated With peail-<aiheB| in the proportion of an ouace 
tq a galkin i . to.a g^lloa of either of wbicht the priypoi|^» 
of Brafil wood oauftbea pound, which b^ng put^.io^pmy 
they OHift ftand together two or three days, often Airfing 
tbe mixtuoe, Wilh thi» infufiioaitrainedt and made.b^i^Unp 
hot, bruih over the wood to M fiained, till, it j^pi^aiw 
AroQC^y coloured ftiien^ while yet wet^ broaitil.i>fef Ifrfth 
aium*^ater made in the . proportion of twa!0unc:(Hi i^}j^fl% 
to a quart of water. . ta -,:i| 

For a le& bright .i^d^ diflblre ap. ooncesol 4A;9giyb'f 
bbod in a pint of fpirit of wine, and bru|b;q)f^i;r|{i^ 
fi^ood with the tiiM9»i;e till the ftajm appearn tp beijif f^rMg 
as 18 defired : but thii i^ in (aA, rfitber hK^Virtpi^ ^a^ 
ftgining* ♦ . ^ - '^v.^'j^i^i * 

■"* For a piokf or rafe red, add to a f allop .<»fvjtiies9h9t^e» 
kilufion of Brafii woody two . additional ^UneefH^^^l^rlbe 
pearl'^afbes, and ufe it a« it was before 4i€e4|iedk\h^i|Ai!a 
a^ccfiary^ ia this csUev: to ,bni^ the wood iai^f9lll¥P«Vitk 
alum water. By .increafing the proportion of peart*j^fi|^'' 
the red may be rendered yet paler ; but it ib proper^ when 



V TiydbO««dav>^hen it h iM»fflMpy> may be y«]^nyfil«a ai 
th&-f^\l&vm*'^} :•'. ■•' ^' '•'■-■,-' ■ "■■'.• ■>^^*' 

means either of copi>er or ind:^! hut tb^ £i#ft will^afi^A 
bf%&ttr 43di9an't6d' l9^ Biora g<$ttera{ly?pr^ie^e'^^a ifae 
liitt«r;; be^ufe.tbe iiidigocafi be^u^ oiifyVin itmtiiarte^ 
wMcifctHs'brougbt by tlic manner of 'ptieparatkin''Qf*0d-b)r 
' file dyers^ of wlioiQ indeed^itl muft be ba^i as it cannirt be 
. properly {o prepared but'ki' laj%e< qaatotities^ and) iritlx a 
paf^^br apparatus* The diethoil' of. ii^iniiig blub %)& 
Ijie dopper ie as follows : *v' •*/■' . ^ 'w»x 

« Take a folution Of copper, made acedrdiiig to'tlUi 
«*d!rc^otii4n pi 49, and briifh it, while 3i6t,;feveral;times 
♦•^ over the wood. Thed make ^ifyWii6n of p^arl-aiheH^, , in 
^^thfepro^ortioii of two ounces td a pint trf water, .$a^ 
^! brttai4t Hotorertbo wdM^ft^ned'A^lfh^e; folutioti <^f 
^ ooplier, till it be of d pbrf<(Saiy Wtfe coloar/* . . 

i'Wc^iteinedj^Qeaaar above by.^^^ MliQewyii 

te^ti^^' Uuia, b.f mfiafg .4be ffgutibn i6f 'the pearl^fite» in 
the fame manner*'. - -' ...... 

. * When Jird}|a ir ufed fbriteinjftgwort Hu^, it mliftb 
• toanaged'thut: -■ «' ■ • .'* . ,'' -''' . • ;' '•^■ 

w Take iddigo prepared with ftap*lee«, 2M when xxfci ' 
♦^ by the ^dyert, and brufh the wood wifh it boilirtg hot. 
** Prepare then a folation of white tartar, ^r creani ^f 
H tamr; V^bich^ is^ to b^ imed^ l^ boMiiig three ounces of. 
**Ae tartar, or cream, in aqua^t^f water; and witfe tto 
«*iftlttlion,; liftid ^tropii^ilflyi br«ifl^ 6ver the wood before 
^ 'the ^iftUi^of thr(fe fidaate of in^igp bc-^iiUe^ried ou^t 
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Thef^'hltue^ ms^ be bfiifli«ld aid tafoMiBd M^lbemds 
where there is occafion. • -i « . > 

Of (Vamit^ wood of mabognny ci>ta(iin-»^Miiho^Dy 
colour is the moft uleful of any ftain for weodr7(fifpecifttty 
4(ncfe veoeeriilg with -diflfereDt t¥3towt ir. out of lb 
«§ it 16 itiiioh praAifed at prefent for chatrs JUNl.iCtlirr 
'fbrnttcrrei ih&fle ii^ imftatioo of nahogMiy i s^Kbicfav tthcn 
"wefl managed/ m^ be broa|;ht to imvc a very .aear/riieo 
i^mblance. 

' ^This (laih my be of dlfTeravl hiset^ as tke ' ilateitl 
wood varies greatfy, Mfug of ail the intermtdiate ^diits 
between the ned^ brown, and parpie bnowB, 'axaratfdii^ 
t6 the age, or fometimes the or^id natares of dMRuoat 
pieces. *- . •• . 

For the fight reA bro^n^, ofe a deooftioaofi aiadder aftd 
fnftic wood, |giO)ind in wjater; the propoiluMi Moy fan^haif 
a pound cff madder, anfA a qpuuter af a poasi^ of -liifiicioto^ 
gaHon ; or, in defiiult of fafttc^ aa awioe'jof Hie yalloir 
berries may be ufed. This noft isebnrfbed overate wood 
to be ftaihed, while boiling hot^ tiH' tfie doe ooloor be 
obtained ; and, if the wood be kindly .graihedy it ifiU^iuvie 
greatly the appearance of new mahogany- . ^ i.. r J 

Th^ fame eS^Bt nearly may be pmdiieed by ttfaa^afbite 
of dragon's blood ^ and turmeric root, in fpwit jtf wkif , 
by increafing or dimitiifliiiig the ptoportioii «f oach,of 
which ingredients the brown flaxn faaif ihe.variai to a mate 
red or yellctw cbH at plet^fure* This Aiccoedli faeHar upcii 
wood, which has already fonio tinge of bfown^ than open 
whiter. , : 

For ibfe dark Biahoganyy take the infiafion. of■^'lnaddar 
made as above, except the exchanging the fufticfor two 
ounces of Idgwood ; and when the wood to be ft^iiied tes 
been feveral times .bruflied ov^r, and is again dry^ it muft 



ht ^f^dtf hr^iSiM oT^r mkh w4ter iti which p^rii^ath^s 
havfe been diiBTol^ed, in the proportioiiof aboijt A quarter of 
^H'ounc^to-a qasft. ^ ^' ^' - ' 

Any*'ftiiiii« of the lAtcrrtediate oiJbul^g nny be niadc 
%y ihtifiiig -thefe ingredientf , or vtryiug the profortiost 
idPthm. '^ ' • ■• •■. •.: 

' Where fhefe ftaim are Wci4 for better kitifl i^f'worky thfe 
niroofidHhoijM be tf tefward« varniflied with ^hree or fotk 
\eozts df feed-lac varhift ; birt fdr ^arfe work, the varnifli 
W refin ahd feed-lac Aiay-bi employied, or^bey mtiy be 
only well rubbed ovef WiA ^^ying oif . ' 
' HM IKiifHttg wdbd girc«n.---©r(rolre v«rdigrffe in vinegar, 
m tb^yfMn tk veriigtik in watet*; ahd wiftt th^ b«tt 
^dtiiioh, brttlh ovrtr the wood 1*11 ii ht ^iilf MimA. Thk 
'idia^te bfttflied and yamifhed ati *bov^* ' ' 
* Of ftaining 'wood purplei-^Brirfh *e Woodtobeftaifted 
fcveral tinies with a ftrong decoAion of logwo<*d'attd Braiil, 
4toadeiil the priofpottion of one pound of *the logwood, and - 
m^^piafte^ of 4 pottiid oi'tBcBraft to ag^Won of watef, ^nd 
4:^oited ^r tftk* hout* or ihore. When the wotrf has been 
brufhed over till there be a fufficient body of colotir, let it 
^dry, ^ttd then he fll^tly^paffed o1^^%y a* ftf}tfti««i of <)ne 
^himi of:^eiA-li-a<he« in a •quM h*- wat^n Thw foFutioh 
*i«ft be ^:ai%faUy iifed, tis it will* gradually change the 
^idnrfi^t]^^ 3 brtjwn ted, whtcfi; it- Wilt be 'Originally' foimd 
4o-bei *td a *darkMiie purple-; and therefore ^ts^ effeA muft 
«%l! ye(|t^itied-tfy the 4«fe pomtfot producing the colouir 
Hiet^v^U Thi^ loaay be Tarhifce^'as the reft. 

Of ftaiiring wt)6d black.— Brufti the wood feveral times 
^tSth th6 hot decoaSbn of logwobd made as above, 1>ut 
Wfthoiifthe Srifil : then, iavmfe prepared an infufion of 
galh,' by |)attiog a qtrarter of a pound of powdered gaits to 
two qntirts t>f iiwBter, and fctting thfemin the fun*ihine, or 
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•fly tAtr gehtfe ^eat, fOiT three op f(yur'da]r*,4M^ tlii 
wood three or fou^ timet over wi^ it^ laiit theii^ pMi «v^ 
itMagam, while ytet wet« wi& a fotudtHo «f grt^tftyilrio! 
in water, m the proportion oftn^ mutees^to a<qQiutpii^t' t^o 

The above is the cheapeft method ; but % ^nrf €i9«#Mk 
i^iay be produced by brufhing the wood fevvrai tii»o»'Vf«r 
with a folution of capper in ayua fartisf and aft#9i»«»d9#ilb ' 
iSxt deco^ion of logwood, which niuft be repcatiodi^iltUhe 
.fibft^urbe of fafficieat force ; and the greenfieit proAutfed by 
.fii^fotnttan of the-copper, wholly overoome* Thefetiikjkv 
inscy be varnifbed as the ather colours* «r jili.; 

' Where the ftdins are* defired to be. very ^ftroogt^ui^htf 
cafe of wood Intended tO' be' uied. it^t veneeriog^ k^^te 
geiieral'&ece&ry they ftouId< be foa^c^d, and not'brtlflMJ 
W rcfdikr' wbicjh ^hb^-more prafttciab)es<lte Wood^ iM^vln 
previoofly flit, or fawed into pieces of ^ propnT^tUdqi^ 
Jbr inlaying* - . ii > » . 

'It is to he unddritood alfo^ that whfen the Woofl:'!^ 
abttlfe ovdered t# he hrofted fe^erM tinif i^ 0v^ witl^^ 
<ittg}«ig ihbftanoei/itflioUld be fttffiire4>to dry ^e«*^i)i 

Of Aaining ivory, bone, or born, yeIIow«<^-AxB||B^-{^^ 
ikfk te a f^ution of alttm, in theplippi^rliQn <iF oi^^^[ib&nd 
t^two quarts of water, and then prepare atin^flare'df 'tli^ 
(ranch barrier, hy boilbg^ half a pound of th^ Mtl^ 
pounded, in a gallon of water, with a quarter of a pouM'dF 
psari^afiies. After this tindure has faoifed- about '^^Uir, 
puttbeivMy, :&c.prerioufly boiled inthealeinriviter; Infii 
^.aad let them remain there half an ht^or* ^ vvw^^v 

If tuftnericroot he ^fed, Inftead of the French ht^l^; 
% brighter yellow may be obtained*; but the* iir6ry,/4c. 
nMifl,uo tlaf .cafe, be again dipped in aliith-wateri^ifbr ft 
Js taken out of the tin^ure, otheiwife an orange col^ui^j, 



mtt af^qwv Witt fe« pipdA^ed ftoro tfcCfjeffca i^f tb«.|?ea4r 

be botl^iojftiC^utiojital y^rdigi'ife in v}«i^ar, w of pjgfp^. 
i^j^a{^itiV^ p^fspaned i» ^b^^e dire^d <% ^feffrf# »\tfr or 
«iTthoo«w»m Jbeingem^oyed far this pi«rpbfc);tyi,thfly.^r^ 

,,fiPf fftwjtiwg ivaty^ boiie^ and bqro, red,— sT?*^^ ftjx^, 
l^die-jw^ter prepay asr.fer other purpofts,' Mild the lafpiiigf 
0l'iftrttfil>*iw)od# iantho proporlioji; ^ ;h^}f a pou%4.stq/:^ 
gaHon. Let them boil for an h^ur, ^nd^tten^iP^iiOv^hft 
iv\$rfl &c^ prepared by boiling }ftiali*iii-wWer m ih^t^^im^&t , 
ikomtiire&QA for the ^eljaw^ aftdicantJwft?^ ttlb^rMiJA,i$' 
H;4ft8iQieiitly eolqircd,. ' If it ,b0:;t99.icr4mJ|w»i^i. ''Wff 
jSHv#Mrtbi?r. purple, it may be readwed .mq^r^rUmi^Mf 
jUj^g^f^min Ihe alMiu-^atei:, ^ . r^ , i ^►n. /. ' ^^t^' 
Of ftaining ivory, bone, and horo, bluevwiStftii?^/ tj|)f . 
iy5f35f <&c..fi:ft.gp^r|^.accarding to»'tb«?Tma»pierial?pVf:di-» 
rjf^c^j^.anrt^bW' dip il i« a ioteli^ ^ pKir^afti^ wAfe 
g^g9^,tftP4-boiiinf . hot { kit * it na^ft , wt JlJ»?.Gpnt;imie|| 
longer, nor dipped oftener, than is neceffary toyooumi 
fJ}§.gre|?n::to.,bill€*-. • '.;o. u- . ^ .rt . r.^.-.' a ■(:);, 
£,^3^^ gt*x)ryi, 4i;i:*^^ynothl!rwife JwboiJcd imtilie ti^nKI 
g^ jindigQr fpjj^pq^rad a« by the dy^r^i aqd^after iwjrdf m tb# 
jgl^O^ ptV tsjrl»^» ijr}a4e: ^ i« dire^^ fon the? tlaioiii^ 



Qf,iJ^Aii)guv$>ry^v/bQ«?^ wd horp, ptiipi&i>--Treat iheoK 
if^ .^h^.^(anie mnnnei- as -was ditefited iforisad, except^ t haft' 
logwood mud be jTubOUutod: i« tko pltteo a£ Srafil Iwqo^ 
ajy|^c?^feof tbealuin-waler ingft he omitted whniiju^ "ti 
^Jif ^^"4^er 4p^r#'c bew^anl^d^^ tnktuwJ?f tbe>kgwb4^ 
^d^4f9^1< ?^li)^ b(|. employed^ ioKlead of (hikbgw^oi} ^llMxrc' 
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Tbe pmportion may he equal part»( or aay 'le^a ptofgrnkm 
^ ef tbe Brafii, according to tbe colour \ia6rM* 

Of ftatniiig Irarn* to imitale tortoife-flvill^MTJbe borate 
be ftained maft be firft^^ifeffed into proper /phiea^oc 
ftaiea, or otber flat form* The iallowing mtiitureaMift. 
Iben be prepared : 

** Take of quick-liine, two parts ; and of Itthaig^ one^. 
"^ and temper tbem to the ccmfiAence of a. fi»ft pafte irkh 

«* foap*lyc*" 

iHitibia pafte over all the parts of tbe born, «Kcepl'|ach 
m art proper to be left traofporent in ordsr to the gfeater 
refemUance of tbe tortoiCs^iheU* The born muft.lben 
remain thus covered with tbe pafte till it be thoroogbtgrdry ^ 
when the pafte being bmflwd off, tbe been will be firand 
portly opake, smd paidy tran^aient, «in the .^wnnor W 
tortoife^fliell ; and when put over a foil, of .ihe kiod of 
latten» called afidtUf will be fcarcely dtftioguiAuihk ii^om 
it.' It requires fome degree. of fiiaey ajld.}udgmeot to 
difpofe of the pafte iafuch. a manner as to fotm a variety 
of tnMfporent parts of dtffiereiit magnitude. «nd fignrtY .to 
look like the effe£k of nature ; and it will be an impswre^ 
ment to add femi'-tranfparent parts. This tnay be daoe by 
iftixlng whiting with fome of the pafte to weaken its 
operation in particniar places, by which fpota of a seddifii 
brown will be pfbduoed ; that,, if pn>periy intcr^ierfedt 
efpecially on the edges of the dark parts, will greatly In* 
atefe as well the beauty of tbe work^ as its fimilitude with 
'tfae>^l torloife-^ihelK 

To*ftain ivory, bone, and bom, biack.*^Procced in ^he 
fame manner as is before dire&ed iW wood\. 

Of ftaining paper, or parchment^ yeilowv-^Fap^ nay*4)e 
ftaked yellow by the tin^lure of Freocb berries^ pmpased 
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.9to)ki fp> 51^ bttlVnQSck fnere.bewtifui wl^vai m^y be 
obtained by ufing'the tindlure of turmeric formed byinfii* 
fiUfaiit ovtnc^^fM' I9i«re of tfa^ riMxt, powdefe4> Ms-a j^iii^ lof 
IpiritiQift wme^4 Tbk may lie .»iMe to giiv!^ ^y tint «| 
ym^wy fmm tbe ii^bteft flsaw to the fali 4:^o^» <;aUbcl^ 
Freticb yellaw ; add wjlt be equal in brightoefa evpa to. th% 
beli f^ed- ftlht* If yellow be waated of a warziier or* 
tbdder caft/ annatto, or drag{m'» blood,, muft. be ad4e4. ta 
the tm^iire. 

Tbo beft nianaer of Dfiag thefe, and' the foUowing 
tQl^l^es^ 18 to fpr^ad them evea on tbe pappr or parchr 
metityby meaad of a broad britih, in tbe maoneE «f var«» 

(!>f ftainiog paper, or parchment^ red.-^Paper m ptunshf 
mevtinaiy be fiained red^ by tr<?atijpg it in the fs^iae manoer 
ks is directed for wood, p. 216, or by red mk< It may alf<^ 
hB'Aamf^d€»f\a foarlet hoe by the liofbireof diragp&^fli.^kH)4 
>a £|sirs( efiwine; but thi« will not, be bright* ^ >^ 

A. ¥ery fij^e^^rimfoa ilai&.rudy be given to p«jpier^ by # 
tio^fiure of lodiaii take^ whicti may be, by infufiag, the Is^p- 
£»me daya^iQ fpirtt of w4ne;. and tbm |}oiiu:ing ciff th^* 
tiniShiie from the dregs. ■ . ., 

» Of ftaining paper, or parchment, gr^en.-r- Paper, ^ 
jiarcbment, isiuy be ftained green by the CoUtiq^ qf verdi- 
^giafeia Tinegar; 'Orby tbe chryft^t of >er4igrije dlflolv^ 
in water; as alfo by tbo^folution of copper in a^piafirtU^ 
made bfy adding filings of copper gradually to thf a^uafirtif 
till ao ebuUition >enfues ; or fpicit of fait may be ^M in tbf 
fiace of t<h0 <7^«(7/on/iV. > 

Of ftamipg papor, oj> paPGbme&t, blue* — A blue c^^loMr 

may be gi^n to paper or parchment, by ftaining it gfe«ti 

by aaf of the abovementioiied. metho^^; and U^\iag* i\ 

: afterwards, as i? directed for ^ Aaining wood bJtte'i by th<p 
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.ftme meam ; or by indigo, in the maoiier tbei^ cxfibiiied 
Illcewife. * • 

Of ftaining pBpext or parchnent, orsQge*«*-S(tio the 
papery or parchment, firft of a full yeiloWt by mcaiis of the 
tinAnre of turmeric, as before dire6i^. Then brufh it 
.over with a folation of fixed alkaline Alt, made by diflbi- 
ving half an ounce of pearUafiies, or fait of laiter^ in a 
quart of water, and filtering the folution. 

Of ftaining paper, ,or parchment, purple.-^ Paper, or 
parchment, may be, ftained purple by arc{)al; or by the 
tincture of logwood, according to the method above di- 
rected for ftaining wo6d** The juice of ripe privet berries 
exprefted, will likewife give a purple dye to pa|ier or 
parchment* 

Of ftaining alabafteri marble and other ftone9, of various 
colours. -«- AIi^bafter>, marble and other ftone9, may be 
ftained of a yellow, red, green, blue, purple, black, or any 
of the compound colours, by the means given for ftaining 
wood : but it is better if a ftrong tinge is wanted, to p^ur 
the tindlure, if made in water, boiling hot on the alabaft^, 
Ac. fpreading; it equally on every part, than to brufli it 
over only ; though that may be fufficient where a flight dye 
, will fuffice. 

When tinctures in fpirit of wine are ufed, they muft 
not be heated, as the fpirit would evaporate, and leave the 
tinging gums in an undifTolved ftate* 

Where ftones are not perfeftly white, but partake ot 
hrownnefs, or greynefs, the colour produced by the tinges 
will be propoftionably wantii\g in brightnefs : beeaofe the 
natural colour of the 'ftorie is not hid or covered by thefe 
tinges, but combines with them ; and; for the fame reafon, 
if the ftones be of any of the pare colours, the refult will be 
a compound of fuch colour, and that of the tinge* 
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'■■''■*'"■"'■'■ ' .0/ CA3tING. ' ' ■ '^ 

%^t)rpAf*e day infuthamamittas t$ be fir t» make att manner 
f ^' efh^Aldf tv cafi gold, fiher, and other metals in. 

'^JL AK1£ as much clay as you will, put it into aa earthen 
pot that IS glazed, atid cover and lute it very clofe ; then 
put it into a potter's furnace, and let it (land as long a* . 
other earthen-ware* After it is burned and cold, grind 
the tlay upon a colour-ftone, very finct fift it through' 
a fine hair fieve into clear water ; and, after it is ifettled, 
pour off the water, and grind the clay onco more upon 
the ftbfife, as fine as' poffible; then wafti it again in /air 
water as befote, and fet'it in the fun, or in a warm place, 
to dry. 

After this burned and wafhed clay is thoroughly dry, 
taRe tKereof three pounds, fal-armoniac two pounds, tartar' 
two pounds, and vitriol one pound; mix them together, and 
put this mixture into one or two pots; pour upon it about 
feven quarts of clean water, and boil this compofition for 
ftrme'time; then take this water, whilft it is warm, and 
mix your burned clay therewith, to fuch a confiftence, that 
you may form it into balls: lay thefe Tn a warm place to 
dry; afid^; when dry, put them into an earthen pot ag 
before, and give them knother baking among the earthen- 
wai^; and, when cold, grind them fine, and that powder 
Vill be fit for ufe. ' ' . 

The clay being thus prepared, take fal-armoniac, put it 
intba glafs, with water, that holds about two quarts; put 
fo much of the fli-armoniac to the water as will diffulve it 

Q . 
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over a gentle warmth, and let it ftand one or two hours 
clofed up ; then take your powder of clay, temper it with 
this water to foch a coniUlence as to form it into balls, and 
make what moulds you pleafe thereof* When you caft 
your metal, you muft make your mould red hot, and be alfo 
Tery nimble in pouring out your melted metal* . 

To make moulds of clay to caft brafs or other metak 
therein :— Take good clear clay, fuch as the pewterers' ufe ; 
take alfo cloth fhaving, or fine ihort plucked cotton, and 
fine clear fand; and if the fand is not fine enough, grind it 
on a colour done;' mix this with the clay to fuch a confift* 
ence as is fit to make or form your moulds thereof. Your 
clay mud not be made foft with water, but with ftrong 
beer; and, when you caft, let your mould be red hot* 

If you wpuld have a fine^ and ftiarp caft, fift over your 
clay fome fine wafbed afties before you make the impreffioo. 
. To prepare moulds which need not to be heated for cafting 
metal in them: — Take fine fand, fuch as the goldfmiths' 
ufe ; mix it with lamp-black, as much as you think proper; 
then temper it with rape or linfeed oil fit tb make your 
moulds thereof J whatever you caft in them comes not only 
out neat and ftiarp, but you have no occafion to heat your 
mould, as is required in other cafes: this you muft obferve, 
that your fand be very dry, before you temper it with 
the oil. 

The preparation of Mantua earth for moulds : — Take 
Mantua earth one part, and one part of charcoal duft of 
burnt tirch, and one part of fait; then niix with it an equal 
quantity of tartar ; boil up the mixture together in a copper 
pan, and let it fecth tliiee times; with this water, which 
keeps always good, moiften <ind temper your earth fo as to 
form it into balls between your hands, and when you 
would make vour mould", roll vour earth, with a roHer till 
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it is fmooth and pliatble, then you may form it into what 
fafhion you pleafe. In this mould you may caft before it 
is ^ried ; and when you have caft, takp off the earth which 
is dried through the heat of the metal ; grind the fam^ 
again, and temper it as you did at firft to ufe it again. 

A particular fort of mould in which one may caft ex- 
ceedingly fine : — Take horfe mufcles, or for want of them 
oyftcr fliells ;, let them be calcined in a potter's furnace ; 
then pulverize and temper them with urine ; of this make 
your moulds, and you will caft very fine and fharp. 

To imprefs bafs relievo or medals, in imitation of 
ivory : — Take of prepared clay one pound, fine plaifter of 
Paris eight ouncies , white ftarch eight ounces ; mix thefq 
together, and beat up the mixture with the white of R^ or 
eight eggs; put to it three ounces of clear gum arabac ; 
ftir it well together to a pafte, and put fo much of the dry 
mixture to it till you l^nead it like' dough; then prefs it 
into a mould wit the palj[n of your hand, and let it dry in 
the fun, obfetving to fay the pafte fide on a fmooth board, 
and it will be clear and hard like ivory. You may imprefs 
all manner of medals and curiofities, and make them of what 
colour you pleafe. 

To imprefs medals and other things in brafs relievo, on 
^ paper : — Take the ftiavings of fuperfine white paper, and 
fteep themv in fair water for fix or eight days ; then put 
them into a clejan earthen pot with water, and boil them for 
two or three hours; this done, take them out of the pot 
with as little moifture as poffiblc, and ftamp them in a ftone 
mortar very, fmall and fine; then put them into a clean 
linen bag, and hang that in a vefTel with clean water, 
changing the water pnce or twice a week : when you have 
oceafion to ufe it, take as much as you want out of the bag, 
fqueezing the water from it, and put it on the mould, 

Q 2 
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preffing it down gently with a fpongCi wbich will foak up 

' the water, and make the impreffion more perfe£i: this 

being done^ fet the mould to dry in the fun, or in a w,ann 

. room ; and, when jdry, the impreflion will come ofT fair, 

* and as fharp as if caft in fine plaifter. of Paris. 

To caft vegetables in moulds peculiarly prepared for 
filver 1 — Take fine atfd cl^ar day, or fpalter, that is dry, 
and pound it fioe in a mortar ; then take a copper or iron 
pan, put in your clay, and give it a briik fire ; and after 
you have heated it thoroughly, take it off, aod let it cool ; 
fhen take one part of this clay, one part alimen plumofum^ 
grind them together, and cafl the mixture in little ticts^ 
which put into a -fire to anueaj : beat it very fine ; and, 
wbton you would form your plant, take ^one part of this 
powder, and one part of almnen plumo/umt grind them toge- 
ther, and add as much of the clay powdbr as thp mixfed 
matter doth contain, and mix and grind them all together. 
Then take fome potter's clay to make a coffin round your 
plant; fpread it in what manner you think pro|)er, and 
after the coffin is dry, anoint the infide thereof, as alfo the 
plant, with good brandy ; duft the before-prepared clay, 
and the plant, gently, through a fine cambrick; and when 
you have covered it all over as thick as it willbear, ftrike 
the raifed coffin a little with your hand or hammer, and 
the duft will fettle clofer to the plant, and make the filver, 
Ciift in, come out the ftiarper. 

After the powder is well fettled, and your coffin clofed, 
cover it fine with dead charcoal, and then lay fome live 
ones over thei^i; let the fire gradually defcend to the coffin, 
and heat it by. degrees to a ftrotig glue ;, then Jet it coolof 
itfelf with the fire: take nfterwardsi fine clay, fine fand, 
and fom^ wool fhearings ;. mix this together, beat and knead 
it well into one another ; then temper it with glue, and 
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fill your coffin with it all over the plant, leaving an opening 
at the ftalk for the inlet; then put it again into the fire, 
and make it red hot; and, with a pair of belioivs, firft . 
clofed, draw out the aihes from the inlet, and it will be 
ready for cafting. 

Then take oil of tartar, which is made of pounded fait of 
tartar, and fcrape a little fal-armoniac into it, to give it the 
fubftance of a thin palle, which is a good flux for filver : 
thtow fome of this upon your filver when in fufion, and it 
will caft fine and (harp* ' 

After it is caft, anoint the filver plant with oil of tat-tar, 
lay it on live coals, anneal it, and then boil it in tartar, to 
which- you add a little fait, and this will give it a fine 
bright pearl colour. 

A curious method to caft all forts of things in gold, filver, 
X or other metals :— Firft, pound plaifter of Paris, or aiabafter^ 
to a fine powder ; fift it through a cambrick, or very fine 
hair fieve, and put it into an iron pan over a clear coal 
fire; ftir it about until it begins to boil and bubble 
I2p like water : keep it ftirring, rteruit your fire, and 
continue this until you find it fo thick as not to be able 
to draw it along with your ftick ; then pour it into a 
' bowl, and let it cool. Take alfo brick duft finely pow- 
dered and fiftcd* 

The miners find fometimes a matter in the iron mines, 
which they call liver ore; take this, wafti it from the coarfer 
fand ; and, when dry, put it into an earthen pot, cover it, 
fet it to neal thoroughly, and, when cold, pound and fift 
it : when it is rightly burnt it will be of a -copper colour : 
put all thefe powders into fevemi different boxes, and pre- 
ferve then^ from duft and foil for proper ufe. 
' To caft vegetables and infe£b :-T-Faur pj^rts of the above 
plaifter of Paris, two parts brick-duft, and two parts liver 
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ore ; mix them well together, and fift them through a fine 
hair fieve ; and, when you are ready to form your moulds,, 
pour dean water to them ; (lir them well together to the 
thisknefs of a thin paile ; but you mud be pretty nimble 
with this work, elfe it will harden under your hands, and 
be of no ufe. 

The mould you prepare thus: — Take the plant you 
defign to caft, and fpread the leaves and ftalks fo as not to 
toudh one another; then make a coffin, either of lead or 
clay, put your plant in it fo as not to touch the coffin ; at 
the bottom you may lay a piece of paper to keep the ftuff 
from (ticking to the board, but let your ftufFbe neither too 
thick nor too thin; for, if it is of a right confiftence, it 
will force itfelf clofe to the plants, and come oiit iharp : let 
the ftalks be carefully kept up for the inlet; and, when 
you pour this ftuff upon your plants, do it gently, and 
feparkt^ thofe leaves which taight Ke clofe to one another 
with a needle, pouring a|} the \4rhil'e to make the mould the 
Wronger* After this is hardetied, put rt in a dry pUce, and 
keep it until you have <bme more ready to caft, but you 
muft fecure it from froft. 

If you would caft infefts, or any fmall animal, or reptile, 
put them in what pofition you will, upon a little board, 
brown paper, or pafteboard, which firft miift be ahointed 
,with oil, in order to makti the plaifter ftuff come off the 
;eafier,* about your infedl make a little coffin, and if you 
.tan ratfe the infe£t fo as to be freed froni the board or paper, , 
it will be the bietter, which you may ^o by 'tying it with 
two or three hairs, fafterting them at the top of the coffin, 
-aod by this means it will bang in the middle thereof; 
when this is ready, pour, as before direfted, your plaifter 
gently upon it; and after tJic mould is a little dry, it will 
be fit fot^ufe. 
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If you lay your infc£l» or other creature, upon ^he paper^ 
you mufl make' a. wall atxout^ and cftft your plaifler upon it ; 
let it ftand a little, and, when dry, .take off your wall, and 
cut the plaifter round about the infe£l; and, taking the 
n^Quld off the paper, there will be an opening at the bottpm 
of the mould where the infe^i-Jies : turn this mould, and 
anoint it about the opening, and the part on the infed:, 
with pil; then, caftiog fome frelh plaifter upon that plate,> 
your mould will take afunder, and be very convenient to 
draw out the a(hes o£ the infe^l, after it has been burned as 
as is her^ direfted. 

Put your mould upon fome warm wood aihes ; then cover 
it with fmall coal;-Qver the foftail coal lay charcoal, and 
then throw fome lighted fmall coal over them to kjndle the 
others, fo that the heat may be gently conveyed to the 
mou}d ; after it has glowed fome time, and you think the 
infe£l, or plant, is confumed to aihes, let it 090I of itfelf 
with the fire about it to prevent the air coming to it. When 
your mould is cold, open the hole for the inlet, and either 
with your breath, or with a little hand-fpout that is moift, 
draw out the a(he^, ^and your mould is ready. 

You may alfo burn thofe moulds in a muffle, if you clofe 
the muffle to prevexit the air coming in, and lay the coals 
on and glow it as has been directed. After ypu have taken 
out the mould,, put the. fame in warm fend; and^ having 
your filver or other metal ready incited, pour it in quick ; 
but if you caft filver, throw into the flux a Kttle fal*- 
arnibniap and bar^x, mixed together ; after it is caft, let 
the mould cool a little ; then quench it in water, and the 
plaifter will faU off of itfelf; brufh th^ filver qiean, and 
anneal and boil it as has been already dire£led* 

To caft vegetables or infers in. another manner: — Tie 1 
your plant, fprig, or ii^k&p with a fiac thread- to a little 
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flick; dip either of them into brandy, and let at dry a 
little ; then temper youf plaiiler of Paris, prepared as before 
dire^ed, with water of fal-arnioniaey pteiXy thtn, and dip 
your plant or infect in it all over'; then poft the little ftrek 
in the hole againft a wall, or any Ihing elfe ; let. it hang 
free, and in the drying you may dtfplay the leaves of the 
plant, or legt of the infe£l, as you would have them : and 
when you have done this, hang it in the ooflfin ; the Httfe 
ftick may reft on each end of the coffin ; then, pouring 
your plaifter over, you will have a^ exad mould; then 
proceed as directed before* 

' If you would have a fmall infed to ftand upon a leaf, 
then dip the ends of its legs in turpentine, and put it on 
the plant before you dip it : if it is a fpider or grafs- 
hopper, or any other itife^ which you think will be 
too ftrong for th^ turpentine, kill it firft in vinegar ; imd 
after that put its legs in the turpentine, and fix it to the 

, leaf of the plant. 

To caft figures or medals'in brimftone:— *Melt in a glazed 
pipkin half a pound of brimftone over a gentle fire; with 
this mix half a pound of fine vermiUion; and when you 
have cleared the top take it ofF the fire ; ftir it well together, 
and it will diflblve like oil : then caft it into the mould, after 
being firft anointed with oil, let it cool, and take it ovst; bat 
in cafe your figure fliould change to a yellowifh colour, you 
muft only wipe it over with aquafortis^ and it will look like 
th€ fineft coral. 

How to form and caft all manner of fmall birds,* frogs^ 
fifh, &c.— Take an earthen, ironi or tin ring, which is 
high and wide enough to hold the animal you defign to 
caft, and fet the ring upon a clean board, or pafteboard ; 

' then lay the animal upon it, and caft the fine mixture of 
plaiftcr pretty thick over it; the reft of the . vacancy you 
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fii9y fiU up with a coarfer ^ifteri e?en to the briiQ« Wheft 
this is danc^ and pretty we}l dried, tarji yo^r ring, ^od 
putting a little fliort ftick dofe to the body of th^ animaly 
cafi a cruft on that fide, to cover tjiat part which lay clofe 
to the board; and, when dry, bura tt, and go ahput;.tb^ 
cafting as direded^t after you hav« Imnied or g}j9W^4^|t 
thoroughly, you rouil dry the afliea out of the. .ho)f 
which is nyide by the little ftick, and this you may ufe.A^ 
yoqr inlet. 

How to caft fmall (hot: — ^Melt your le^d in a ladito; ij^n 
pour it gently in, a continual ftream into a pan or pail of 
«Kater, oa the furface whereof fwims oil of a finger thick, 
and you will have a good round fmajl fliot« 

Of cafting in plaifter : — ^If you. will make a jnould to xsft 
an iniage or animal in, take clean potto's day, xnakis 
thereof a coffin round about the im^e, wjiich you \^y long 
ways on a board, and anoint it over with oil ; tbf n tak^ fin^ 
plaifter of Paris, mix it with water, and pour it all over jt|^ 
imager, fo that it may cover it every way; then give it a » 
firofiger coat with a coarfer fort; and wlienthe plaiOier is 
dry, take off the coffin, and cut that fide which is caft 
fometbing fiat, making fome notches. or marks upon it; 
then tiim it, and make a coffin about it s^ain, and caft 
t^at fide of the im^ge, after you have ani)inted it with 
fame oil all ov^r, fo that the whole noay b^ entirely 
inclofed* ... ., 

After the plaifter has been a day or two upon the image, 
it will.be ^uite dry; then, with 9, wooden mallet,, beat 
cat^i#ufly againft the plaifter till a piece thereof loofejof, 
which being taken. off, the reft will cpme off eafy : ai|i^^ 
aftqr you have difoiantled the ,whQle, , anoint the infide 
thereof with lijifeed oil with;a.fii[ie hair pencil brufli, and - 
kt it dry in: this do twice; and aftei^* they have l^in two 
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or three iSa^, cat ra ah inUk where you think it moft conpi- 
vetiieot; arr4 when you will caft with pbifter of Paris^, 
teforc yott do it, anoint the tcfide <>f the mould ; and after 
you have put all the pieced in their piaced'i and tied tbeoi 
together, carfl ybur pfaifler, and let It ftand half a day ; 
take the pietes, t)ne after another, carefully ofl^ in order 
to keep the imagfc intlre ; hut if you wiU caft wax in tbait 
ijiould, put only the mould, for half an hour hefore, in 
water, and the wax will not flick to it. If you will hare 
the image hollow, then hiind that the wax be not too hot ; 
pour it into the mould, and you will eafily fee how tfiick. 
it flicks .'to it. When you think it is thick enough^ tbeti 
turn your mould about, and pour out the wax that is re- 
maining ; and after you have, for a little while, laid it in 
water, take off the pieces of moulding, and you will have 
the image done to perfeftion. You muft obferve, that 
before you break the mould from the image on which you 
formed it, you muft mark it all over with croffes, circlet, 
or ftrokes, by which you may afterwards fix them right 
and exaftly together, to caft again. If you will have the 
wax figures folid, then let the mould, with the images, lie 
for half an hour, or more, to cool, in fair water. 

To prepare the wax :— Take one pound of white rofiu 
that is not greafy, and two pounds of wax : melt the wax, 
ftrain it through a cloth into a glazed pan, and ftir it abou/t 
till it is cool. 

To caft medals and other things in baft relievo:— Lay 
your medal on a clean piece of paper, or a clean board : 
inclofe it with a Wall of clay or wax, then pour the plaifter 
of Paris half an inch thick upon it; when it is dry, take 
oflf the mould, and anoint it with ckar fallad oil two or 
three times, both Within and without. If you will caft 
plaifter of Paris, lay the mould firft'for a qualrter of aa 
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hour, in dear wat^r ; then ca(ft your plaifter as thick as 
you pleafe. ' , , 

You muft obfcrve, that whenever you make a mould of 
plaifter, let it be forbafs relievo or figureSi you muft always . 
anoint it with oil two or thifee times, which will not only 
prefer ve them from the damage they otherwife would 
fuftain from the water, but make the caft pieces come 
out clear. 

Medals and figures in bafs relievo, how to c^ft them like 
jafpis :-— To do this you muft have a hand fpout, or a 
glyfter pipe; at the end whereof fix a tin, or- iron plate, 
full af round holes, fome larger than others : in this fpout 
. put a pafte made of fine t^halk of feveral colours ; then 
forice them out ill ftnall ihreds of mixed colours, in one 
' piece ; cut them with a firie edged knife in thin round 
flices, and put one into your mould, preffing it 6owii 
gently ; then pour the plaifter of Paris upon it, and, when 
dry, lay it firft over with fifli glue, and after that varhifti 
it, and it will be of lingular beauty. 

The colours you 'may firft dilute With gum- water, before 
you mix the chalk 'With them. 

Another : — Take the above-mentioned chalk pafte ; and 
after you have mixed therewith a variety of colours, as 
'ftnalt, whitelead, Vermillion, red-lead, mafticot, verdigrifc, 
%rown red, &c. and formed each colour feparate into little 
<^kes; then,'v^ith a rolling-pin, fpread them like pye- 
cruft, and when yt>u have as many colours as you think 
proper, lay one leaf upon another, roll them together from 
one end to the other, and^ with a knife, cut flices as thin as 
a wafer; take thefe and cover your mould with them; prefs 
' it Clofe down with your thumb, and pour the plaifter of 
Paris over it: when 'dry, do it over with fifli gliie, and then 
vamlfli it, or give it a polifli with a dog's tooth. 
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To caA fiftif reptiles, fruit, or any kind of thiags, ilk a 
pewter plate,, or difti: — Take a pewter plate or difti, gar- 
nifli the fame with either fi(h, reptiles, fruits^ plants, &c. 
difpofe them in proper order, as your fancy directs you : 
fmalt animals, or leaves of plants, faflen to the difh with a 
little turpentine ; and when every thing is in order, wall it 
xound; then pour your plaifter of Paris over it; ftrike upon 
the table the diib fiands on, in order to make the calling fix 
4he clofer about the things : after the plaifter is dry, make 
the mould for the back part of the diih; glow it in order 
to burn the things to aihes; and having cleared your mould, 
fix them together. for calling, then tie them, round with 
wires, and make them red hot : caft your pewter ; and in 
order not to make the di(h too heavy, convey fome little 
Qpeuings from the back part of the mould to the body, or 
lioUow of the animalsj fioppii^g the outftde clofe up ag^n 
<till your falling is over ; and when yoa think the pewter 
^uiRciently fixed, then open thefe conveyances, and pour 
out the pewter which may remain in the ingot, melted. 

If you WQijld ic#. it in filver, then model your leaves, 
animals, &c, each feparate ai^d hollow, that they may be 
afterwards foldered on. 

To caft figures in imitation of ivory :^-Take ifinglais 
apd ((rong brandy, make it into ^ pafte with the powder of 
very fine grounded cgg-fliells. You may give it what 
colour you pleafe, but caft it warm into your mould, 
having oiled it all over ; leave the figure in the mould till 
cold ; then fet them in the, air to dry, smd yoii wjll have 
them refemble ivory* 

Another :<^Take a fufficient quantity of egg->{hells, put 
them into an earthen veflel, lute it well, .and let' them be 
put into a potter's furnace, and they will burn to a white 
calx : if after the firft burning they are not white enough, 
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burh them a fecond time ; then, with parchment-glue^ 
mix it into a mafs fit to be caft in moulds, wherein let 
them dry ; ir you wilV have yout figure9 of .different colours, 
you muft colour your glue, for red, with Brafil ; for green, 
with verdigrife, &c. ' 

Another mixture to caft figures in bafs relievo: — Take 
flower of chalk, finely ground, mix it with dear glue well 
together ; pour it into your mould, prefs it with the palm 
of your hand, and it wilj come out very fine: you may do 
this in what colour you ^eafe. 

To cdft with marble colours in plaifter :— -Take feveral 
colours, as vermillion, Dutcli pink, yellow oker,fmalt, 
&c. temper them with water, and mix every one apart with 
plaifter; then take what colour you pleafe, and firft fprinkle 
yobr mould, which is beft of brimftone, with one or more 
of them, with a little pencil or feather : then pour a colour 
different from what you fprinkled into the mould; and 
after it is hardenec), give it a glofs with wax or varnilh, as 
pleafes you beft, 

A fand, in which one may caft things to the greateft 
nicety, whether fiat, or in bafs relievo :»— Take Fuller's 
earth, put it in a reverberatory furnace, fo long till it is 
red hot ; then take fai-armonlac about one pound, diftblve 
It in two (juarts of water; with this water moiften the 
burnt earth ; and, when cool, put it into the furnace, in a 
red hot pan : after it has glown there, take it out again: 
" when the heat is a little over, fprinkle it with the above 
water again till it is quenched: then give it another fire; 
and repeat this five or fix times, the more the better it will 
receive the metal : then grind it to a very fine powder, put 
it into the frame, which may be either of brafs, iron, or 
wood; but firft moiften it a little with the aforefaid water ; 
then make your ijupreflion near the ingot; and having 
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dried it before the fire wbik it is hot, caft your znefah The 
mould or impreffion will be better the fecond than the firft 
time pf ufing it » but eyery time you ufe it make it firft 
led hot* 

To make bom foft :— Take one pound of wood aflies, 
two pounds of quick limOi and one quart of water: let it 
hoij together to one third ; then dip a feather into it ; and 
if. In drawing it out the plume comes off, it is boiled 
enough ; if not, let it boil Icmger ; when it is fettled, filter 
it through a cloth : then put in (havings, or filings of horn ; 
let them (oak therein three days, and anointing your hands 
firft 'with oil, work the horn (havings into a' mafs, and 
print, mould, or form it into what (bape you pleafe. 

To caft horn into moulds :-*«Take horn (havings as many 
. as you will, and lay them in a new earthen pot : take :twa 
parts of wood a(hes, and the third part of lime ; pour clear 
lye upon it fo as to cover it all over ; boil it well, ftir it , 
with an iron ladle till it has the confiftence of pafte : if you 
will have it of a red colour, then take red lead or Ver- 
million, as much as you think proper, and temper it with 
the pafte; then caft it into a mould and let it dry; and you 
may fmooth it with a knife, and it will be of one folid 
piece : you may, in this manner, bring horn to what colour 
you will have it. 

To caft wood in moulds as fine as ivory, of a fragrant 
fmell, and in feveral colours : *-*Take fine faw*duft of 
lime<>tree wood, put it into a clean pan, tie it clofe up with 
paper, and let it dry by a gentle heat ; then beat it in a 
ftone mortar to a very fine powder, fift it through cam- 
briek, and lay it, if you do not ufe it prefently, in a dry 
place, to keep it from duft : then take one pound of fine 
parchment glue, the fineft gum-dragant and gum-arabick, 
of each four ounces ; let it boil in clean clear pump-water, 
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md filter it tl^mugh a clean, rag ; Aen put iat^ it of the 
%!([}• powdef of WQoi, as much as :; will. ojj||t^ife;of . tb^ 
Aibftance o£^a tbi^k pade, a^4 fet it ia a ^azf4iipan i» a^ 
hot fand; flii: it well togeHwri ,^4 kt the. reft ,pf t\^ 
moiflure evaporate till it be fit for cafting: tbc^Q ppHror 
mix- your colorurs with tiie pftftl5>jan4. pat in 01} of i?loi^es, 
of rofesy or the Itke^ lo^gtre it a fcent: you imyi Biix it> if 
)^tt will,, with la little beaten amtbeir : fox a I'ed colour, ufe 
Brafil ink.. , Your mould wilj be ki^tex of pewter, or brafe, 
than of plaifter of Paris : anoint it -over with oil of almonds ; 
and put yaur pafle. into it :- let itiland three or ifour daya 
to dry and harden ; then take off your mould, and it will 
be as hard as ii'opy : you may:cut, turn, carve, wd plane 
it like other wood : it will be of; a. fweet icent : you may, 
if your mould wHl allow it, ufe feveral colours in one 
piece, leaving only in fomc part the natural colour of the 
wood in order to convince the beholder. what it ia. vlt.i^ a 
fine and curious .expertment* 

Of the mixture tor caftihg 'mirrors and other things for 
optics :— -*We find the method for preparing thefeinixtures 
prefcribed by feveral authors, but after di£i?rent ways ; 
wherefore Ilhall fet down only a few, which, for the 
generality, are beft approved of ; and. firft, \ . 

. Take three pounds oC the beft refined pewter, and one 
pound of refined copper: firft melt the copper, and then 
add die pewter to it : when both are in fufion, pour it out; 
and, when cold, beat it to powder': then take twelve 
ounces of red tartar, a little calcined tartar,. three ounces of 
falt-petre, one ounce and a half of alum, and four ounces 
of arfenic: mix and f\\t this together; and, after it; has 
done evaporating, pour out the metal into the mould; let 
it cool, and, when polifhed, you will have a fine mirror* 

Thi« is the compofition which is commoly called, the 
fteei mixture. 
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Some aiUfe Vill hz^e thfc-alrfehic <nrfitt**> ftciife^f ^i| 
apt to turn the mirror iDto a deadlfti* foltie W^^'^aiA 
Squires new poliIhiAg every^lime'tf id vranttd fidr tilS^^i Si€4 ' 
they think tiiat copper ahd pewter arc iWRcietft'^rf aaiWfe 
that purpofe. ' '/ • »- -^.i . snc-^ . . i. 

Another :-<-Takc anearthen pan tMt is'not glazed, sted 
lias ftood th€ fire; pot into it two potmds of'1:arkr;^lrif& 
the fame weight of chryftalttne arfenic, and' melt it* oft % 
coal fire; .When this mixture begins to fikidik; add io it 
fifty pounds of old copper, and pat it into fufibn^forfiiiclr 
feven hoUrs, fo that it may be wetl cleanfed : then add to it 
fifty poundft of pewter, and let them melt together : -atfitt 
this, take np fome of the mixture with an iron to fee irhe* 
ther it is too hard and brittte ; if fo, then add a Httfc mdi% 
tin; and when you have the right temper, throw fmft 
ounces df boraix over it,' and let it ^ftand in* the ^lUrna^ 
until it is diffolved; then pour it into your mouM; 4nd%t 
It coo) ; wheVit is cold, rub it firft with brimftofte/ afad 
then with isrtiery ; and after the furface is madift imfM& 
ind even; polifli it with tripoli or tin aflies, and give it tte 
l&nilhing ftroke with lamp-black ; or, take copper' one pit*, 
pewter three parts, and a veryMittle arfenic or tartar v'whfcn 
thefeare put into fbfioD, let tbem incorporate; * 'WJ} 

^ome take of copper three parts, of pewter one ]^lirt, 
and a little filver, antimony, and white flint. ^ ''• ^ ' 

Others do it with one part of lead, and two parti'of filter. 

After the metal is formed and call, it is requifite'tdba^e 
it fmooth and well polifhed ; tlie firft i^ done with^ifiWy; 
then with powder of brimftone, tin a(hes, or elfe With tripbfi; 
the polilhing is done with pulverized chimney forot of ^bfl 
fires, and the alhes of willow or ccdaf, which will gi\'6'^t a 
fine luftre. The emery is ground to a fitt^ dirffj? Stid 
ihoiftened with watf r ; or, (leel mixtures are afftj m4dfei:»ut 
of one pound of pewter, and one third of copper : when 
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fh^fe axe^ll^ add tvpoun/us of tartar^ .wd xi^q omice 
pf. orf\vfi^i^.;,jind, w^ea evaporated, pour the mi^fture oj^t 
into tfajl-nio^VIt T^^e oaftiog^ pf a flat n^irror^or looking- 
glafsi, i^ dQi9\«.^upOQ ^ flat b9^rd| whicb mu(l |^e ipade dry 
and warm, aDd covered with rofizt.or pitch : by this ipeans 
th^ mirror. is fixed to the Board: wl^D.coldj rob it with 
fend a^d water ;. th^n with ornery, or flour of^ brimftonet 
avd at iatl poli^^ it with tin afce?! . _, . 

^ Another, fc^t I of fteel. ipixtj^e, for mirrors : — Tal^e good 
,aew coppefj^ .of that fort vrhju?h,i^ ufed for copper, wire^ 
^ight parts. ; 'fine Engr^fli pewi^er, one. part; bifmuth^ fiv^ 
:p^ts; put it. together inl;o acr^uqWe, ^nd meltjt. Thei> 
greafa tb^. mould all ov^r .with tallow in t)rder to caft your 
m^tal intQ.it; when it js in fuifion, dip a hot irpn into it; 
whatftickf to it let.c^ool* If tj^e colour is inclinipg to white, , 
it i^ right ; but if to red, yo^ muil add fome more pewter, 
until it has its right colour. Obfqj;ve, that whatever ypa 
.put to the ;neked metal, mud firil .^e made hot« After this 
iqaoner you may fortn an4 caft whatever youpleafe; or melt 
o;^ pound of copper ; throw into it eight ounces of fpelter, 
and when the fpejiter is in flame, ftir it with a flick or iroa 
rod, well together: then add five or fix ounces of fine 
pewter to it: pour it Jnto your moulds, fmooth andpolifli 
it as has been directed above, and you ji^ill have a fine 
and bright mirror. 

To caft iron : — Take clean filings of ir^n, wafli them in 
lye," ai^d, then water ; mix them with as much powder of 
^lilphur, put the mixtui:e into ^ crucible, and give it a 
ftrongiire ^ntil it is in fufion:. if you manage it right, it 
will caft clean a^id fmooth. , , 

To caft fteel:— Take of the beft and fineft fteel, about- 
^ue poun/!i break it into bits, put it in a good ftrong 
crucible, and aiyieal it tq a bright red colour; Then add 
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filtteen ot t^tnty-four outtcet' df go6d vottimoti fitel, an4 
atltieal it thoroughly; ddd then eight or ten canoes, pf 
^enid gkfs ; giro it ^ yfoleht flfe, and it will n^lt i^Ad 
Btuc. With this compofition yoit mny caft what yoli 
pleaftl. 

Thfe ^rfenic glafs is prepared in the following manner 2-** 
•' Take t)ne pbund of white atfenic, two pounds of gooA 
'' faltpetre; put it into a new pbt that is not glated^ i^itb 
** a cotter ithat has a little i^niid hole in tfat middle; lute 
«* it well all round, then let it dry, and. When dry, ptft 
♦' the pot in a reverberatory fire for three hours, andthe^fc 
*• will etaporate out of the hote of the cover a red poifo^r 
•* ous fume, D(rbich you niufttakc care of, and keep at 
*' fome diftaiice from it. The fecond hour, move the fire 
•' neirer the pot; and; when the fumes ceirfe, dofe the 
•« hole With fome clay : at the third hour put fie ctoab 
'* clbfe to the pot, tind give it a thorough heat: then let 
** it cool of itfelf; and at the opening of ihe^^lyon iriU 
** find a white, fometimes a gYeeniih white ftone, W%jch 
** put in a dry warm plaice, frde from the air, to preirent 
^* its melting : Of this you are to take flve.oiincesj and of 
** bofax three ounces ; grind it well together, and l^t it 
** melt in a large crucible until it is fluid: pour this into 
^* a tcfinitlg. Clip, and you will have a fine tranfparent 
•* matter. What is not ufed you may preferve from the 
" air to keep it from djffolfing/* ^ . 

^To caft iron as white ks filvfer:-*-Take tartar, oil, x^id. 
fartpctre, dnd mix it into a parte ; then put iron or fteiel 
filings into a crucible ; Set it on a charcoal 'gre, throw the 
mixture upon it, and it «will difl'olVjc and come out like 
'filver. ■'■'', * ■ • '• / 

To caft plaifter of Parts on copper*pIates :*i— Firlt f'Ub the 
colour,' cither red, brown, or black, into the graving, and 
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wipe the' p^ate 'clean ; then mix as much plaifter as you 
think you (hall have occafion for with frefli water, to the 
confiflence of a thin pafte ; and, having put a border round 
tber plate, of four fquare pieces of reglet, pour the plaifter^ 
upon it^ and move it, fo that it jnay run even all aver the 
jilate; let it ftand for an hour, or longer, according to 
the dimenfioris of the plate'; and, when you find it dry, aa^ 
turned hard, take off the reglets, and* then the plaifter, and 
you will have a fine impreflion of the copper graving. 
Y6u miift obferve, not to mix more at a tirtie than you 
haVte bcckfion for, or elfe it will grow hard before you can 
life it. ' 

A mixture which may be ufed for making impreffions of 
any kind, and which will' grow as hard as (lone:— Take 
^ean alrd fine fifted aflies, and fine plaifter of Paris, of each 
an equal quantity, antl temper the mixture with gum water, 
or with fize of parchment: knead it well togetW, ^d 
pifefs it down into your moiil^, but do not prepare more 
thin' what you ufe prefently, elfe it will harden under your 
hari^s. You may give it what colour you pleafe : in mix- 
ing it" for bliick, take lamp-black; for red, vcrmilHon ; 
for white, flake white; for green, verdlgrife; fbr yellow, 
Dutch pink, &c. 

Ybu may, inftead of gum or fiz^, ufe the whites of 
eggs, which is more binding. 

To imprefs figures in imitation of porcelain:— Calcined 
and fine pulverized egg-lhells, worked with gum-arabic and 
the white of eggs into a dough ; then preffed into a mould, 
and dried in the fun, will come out (harp, and look fine. 
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Of BRONZING. 

-ORONZING is colouring by metalline povdersi plinfter, 
or other buds and figures, in order to make tfaemappear as 
if caft of copper or other metals. 

liiis is fometimes done by means of cementi and fome- 
times without, in the inftance of plainer figures ; but the 
bronzing is more durable and fecure when a cement 
is Tifed. 

Gold powders, and aurum fnefdicum, are frequently ^em- 
ployed for this purpofe ; but the proper bronziiig dn^t to 
be of a deeper and redder colour^ more refembling Copper, 
which eflfefl may be produced by grinding a very fmaii 
quantity of red lead with thefe powders j or th^ proper 
powder ox copper may be ufed, and may be prepared as 
follows : 

^ " Take filings of copper, or flips of copp^^I^tes; 
'* which diflblve in any kind of aquaforth^ and pat ihto a 
** glafs receiver, or other proper formed vetkL -When the 
** aquafortis is faturated with the copper, take out the 
V flips of the plate's ; or, if filings were ufed, pour off the 
•^ folution from what remains undiffolved ; and pal into it 
" fmall bars of iron, which will precipitate the co^pper 
*' from the afua forth in a powder of the proper* appear- 
" ance and colour of copper. Pour* off the wafcrlhen 
*' from the powder, and wafti it cleaii from the falt% by 
" feveral fucceflive quantities of frelh water," ' 

The true gold . powder may be well and e^fily made by 
the following method : 

" Take any quantity of leaf gold, and grind it w4th 
** virgin honey, on a ftone, till the texture of th^ leaves 
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'' be perf^&ly broken, and their parts, divided to the-mi- 
" nutcft degree. Then Jteke the mixture of gold and 
** honey from off the (lone, and put it into a china, or 
** other fuch bafon, with water: then ftir it weir about 
** that the honey may be melted, and the gold by that 
'f ni€^n8>fi«eed/rom it. Let the bafon afterwards ftand at 

; ''^- reft till the gold be fubfided ; and when it is fo, poiir off 
<' the water from it, adding frefti quantities till the honey 
<* bo entirely wafhed away ; after which, the gold may be 
*' pint on paper, and dried for ufeT*' 

The aurum mofaicumj which is tin coloured, and rendered 
of a flaky or puiverine texture by a chemical procefs, fo as^ 
greyly 'to refemble gold powder, is prepared in the follow- 
ing maimers 

, */ Take of tip one pound, of flour of fulphur feVen 
.f> osuncesi and^.of fal-ammontacus and purified quickfilver, 

'^'^ eacV half a pound. Melt the tin, and add the quick- 
V. filyer to .it in that ftate ; and when the mixture is become 
<« cold, powder it, and grind it with the fal-ammbni^cus 
.f^•and (ulphur till, the whole be thoroughly commixed :^. 
'* ealcine tbe)n then in a mattrafs, and the other ingredients 
*\ fuUiming, the tin will be converted into the aurum 
** ^.pibfai^f4m% and will be found in the bottom of theglafs 
" liji.^ a mafe of bright flaky gold powder; but if any 
<V black or diicolottred parts appear in it, they muft be 
M carefully picked or cut out." 

.Where the appearance' of brafs is defigned, the gold 
powders,. or the aurum mo/aicumt may be n^ixed with a 
little of the. powder, called, argent um mu/ivum; the pre- 
paration of which is ^treated of under the article Silvering. 

)^here the appearance of filver is wanted, the argentum 
mufrvufn is' the beft and cheapeft method, particularly as it 
*wiil hold its colour much longer than the true filver ufed in 
either leaf or powder. ^ 

R3 ' 
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Where no cement is iifed in bronzitig, Ae p^iM^r muft 
. be rubbed on the (AjtA intendtd to b^ bi«iiee<l> hf lMea$^ 
of a piece of fqft ieatfaer, or £ne linen n%, till tbe tAidHt 
furface be coloured* . • •. 

The former method of ufiog cement in bronzing/ was, 
to mix the powders with ftroog gum^water, or ifioglafs fize ; 
and then* with a bmfiiy or pencil , to lay tb^m on the fab- 
je£l : but at prefent, fome ufe the japaoners* gold fize ; and 
proceed io all refpeAs. in the i^me manner ad Iti-'^iidiA^ 
with the powders in other cafiss; for which ample /di- 
regions will be given. 

This is the beft method hitherto praAifed; for thb* 
japanoers' gold fixe binds the powders to iSmt ground; with- 
out the lead hazard of peeling or falling o(f» which is 
liable to happen when the gum-water, glovers, pt ifinglafs 
.fizes are ufed; though, notwithAanding the authority of 
the did praftice for the contrary, even thefe cenrents ^ifl 
much better fecure theor when they are littd on the gronnd, 
and the effeA, particularly of the aurum tntfrnctmu, wiH he 
much better in this way than the other. The gold fize 
ibotiM be fuiFered, in this cafoi to approach mudi nearer 
to dryncfs than is proper in the ^caft of gilding 'wkn 3eaf 
gold, as the powders would other wife be nibbed a j^itifi ft 
, in the laying them on. 

The fictitious filver powder, oalled, the argentkm m$i/kiuih\ 
may, as abovementioned, be applied in the inannei*''^f 
bronze, by tbofe whole caprice difpofes them to ^fifyer 
figures or biifts ; but it is the only fort of filver' powder 
tlut ihould be ufed in tbiV way, for the reafori above 
given ; and all fuch kind of fiivering is much heii^ 
omitted; for the whitenefs itfelf of'plaifter in figures oc 
bufts, and macb more a fliining wI?iife\ieri'^'is''iAjbnoiis 
to tlieir right effect, by its^ chiding '^e- judgment of 
the eye, with refped to the proper form ^nd proportion 
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of tfae fartft^ from the Mk aod pointed ^c&datint of/Ihe 
hgktH »sd tbe lob feint Aivfe of the &adet^ T<> r«m^ve 
whieli ]8G9nvenie]ice( it is probable, waa ti^d firft induce* 
ineot to broncing* 



75^^ METHOD (7/PRKPARING ^«rf MOULDING 
PAPIER MACHE.. 

JL.HJ£ paja^r nuf£bei% p^per rieduced ^o .the coufiftepce of a 
fulp by boiling and beating, till it be^f fuqh copfiftenQSa 
tb^^ bein^ Caft in 9 moift fiate, in propi^r moulds, it will 
|3j?f:eive the form or imprefEop of the figure pf the mould ;, 
;9pd» being previo^y conmiixed with foi^ g))Wno\L8^ or^ 
o^er ^b(^|ive body, will ^cijuire a,.C9iifidera|id? tt^v^f\if, 
at)d hardaefs fo as to retain the %iire, ^d anfwer the, 
(^^i, of. wood turned, or e^ryedf or plaii^er.c^ft into the 
jfen^elpo^, ; 

The paper ufed for inakixig papier macbe may be pf ^py 
klad, accordmg ,to the nicety required, io the work to 
whicl^ it ^,applied« For v^ry ooarfe pi|rjHkfe»f commpn 
brown n^ay be eiQplqyed,,' ^and, for the moil nice# writing 
P9jper is befl;. It is ajot vfry material whethpf the paper be 
clean or fpul, or whether jt be writtpij or printed upon, 
or jbiai^ky except whe^e it^n^i^t bp intended to l^e only 
mpul^^, p4 potj^olpnred.,- or varoiiliicd ^fter^v^rds, which , 
is f^jdom M*c cafe, , ; . 

The gu^i, or adhefive body, ufed for giving dup texture 
to the p^r nmbe^ n^i^y be g|imi-arab}c^ glue, or ifinglafs; 
b^t, for ordinary fuyiofes, gi)m-ara\>iPf Rr,glue, arp u|ed 



«rfvmlage over ciiitbcr of the otliorsicpf i^ (hmlftimf t UStf- 

Tbc prepai»tio|i,of the faff^nta^ke WskftM|P!)l91fi^ 
V Tf»ke any quantily of papec# aiid;>QAl lt>in .i;^9t^'(Ufiii|( 
^ it;iAbout wit})^ wooden <pfttala«,.tiU itbeooq^foC Afl^^ 
.ff fiiMiwoe, and appears to bav^ loft^ its .rabi^on;!; f^mP 
** off tbea.tbe w^ter from it, apd ^beat it 19 a. v»ptf9^\^ 
'* Aicb fei^d of #acbi9e|i«iWiU bave the f<i,pie<^q(9»,MI»^t 
^' bq::peffeAly foli and yielding. pulp» Prepafe^ »:^fae 
ff mean tincj a ftrong gum-water, by diflblvi«gv glttur 
** arabic in iprater ; and, having piefledtbe.gseateft.lwfief, 
y the water q\kX of the pulpi add the gum-waler 4o- Mjin 
^*. foch proportion, that they produce together the^M^iletfCb 
<^ of a thick flviid* .Pat them then into a proper ^ilt&i, 
<< and boil them flowly, till they forip a pafte of tfae.r^t 
f* confiftence for <;afiing." The papier inacht will ^ja^o^k^ 
.ready prepared for working with the proper mouidlj'j^^t 
the fliffnefs of the pafte may be varied according. to* Hie 
nature of the work* That intended^ for pteees wbfs?i;t^ 
figure is fimple, and has no ibarp or emboffed w«9rk| r^* 
quiring to be ftiffcr, while emboffed work^ or oth^Y:^f^ 
as has relieved parts, ihouid be thinner. The «U$f^{ gjipie 
or fize, inftead of gum-arabic, makes a .iavuig,..aad!tWiyi 
anfwer extremely well in the cafe of boxes, or ai^ f tN^r 
pieces of a fimple or flat form, becatife tb^ flirinli^i^gHl^ 
be allowed for in' the 6gure of the moulds; buj(,]fof fen)- 
boflTed work, or defigns^ inhere fevera! parts miift ^ jwif^ 
together, the. ufe of gum-arabic will be found jApfe... ex- 
pedient, as the relative proportions ^ill be muc^jbetter 
preferved. ' ' . / (> \ iti •. 

The ipouids, in which the papUrmacht'^U'ciRf P^ybe 
either of plaider of Paris, or wood. For emboffed work, 



bm f^ft bMti# edfis^^^f fimpier forms/ the iaoald$^ m'ety fee 

beft pf.woodiyas fiidr will l^.£or a.lpag time/ and tiot 

jnq^if^ feiieMilg 1h oflto^ fronts tHe uoaVoi^laUe wear/ or 

the iiiji^ of'^ fli^M a^4ett€a[| Tioleixe^^ as'thofe nia<ie of 

fkiS^iiki^4i9^miWchQwe^ and fubjeflts to wfaick 

tiM7 an^^^iplied, r^rd ib^uld be had to the figure witfi 

¥e%^ ^ i^ roundoeft^ ^or pcc^e^ing pai^ ; for, emboif^d 

^wi^rft^vbr Immea of any kind, where there are a' rarietjr of 

aii^teB .^fHf-'Otle fidef and a fiat plainnefB ou the other, are 

-mot^ earj^iently maaaged in ^ai^r; and, ^hef«^ there 

«rlfKj^c^ j^iQt9, as in the cafe of boxes, c^r where the figure 

ittvA be preferv«ed^n;both fides, woo<| i^-mai^b more proper. 

:I%pe flliftei' moulds for caft^tig the p^pi^r mad^e^ mv^ be 

iaMe in ihe fame manner asthofe for eafting in plaiiAer, 

^^T?» ^33f ^^^ ** *' peoujiarly ncceffary incafting the/w/)/Vr 

-ituUl^f to greafe the moulds extremely well, otherwlfc there 

lAil b6 a cobefion betwiki H)e matter caft, aiid the. moulds, 

tMat 'Will be defttuaiVe to both. Where any fubjea i& qf 

conltderable extenfibn, knd one fide of it ^ blank reverfe, 

as in tfat$ xafe of bafs-reliefs, and oth^r ornaments of that 

nalurfej it is nftial to lay flips of whole ftrong paper over 

^ t^iit fapkrmacbe ; foch paper being 'firft well . linoifteried 

with'gtmi^water, of ftrong fize,; which is rather better in • 

^ this eafi^ :* this hot ^ily makes a faving, but is really an 

' vii^Vslntftge to the work, as it adds greatly to the ftrength* 

and tenacity ^ and' mor^ rfpecially preferves it during the 

tim^ Q$ its dryittg, ffijtai the injuries of a flighter violence. 

-^6 aiifwer tills end ddte ^e^ftuatly, the paper itfelf applied 

^tO'^his purpefe ftioaWj- however, be very ftrong; and, 

where the- nature of the fubje^ admits of it, laid on feveral 

timei, '. . 
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The woodea iRovUt, wkieh ftilr4b« iMft-fimparr^ for 
forming box««> cupsi or fiat pitee* of'aoy km^mke^^^iei^ 
is no embofled vvwk,- rnuft be maffe In ^'woi-pMrti^^ oVy ^m^ 
explicitly, there tnuft be u cbnyu p«rt^ nnAk GonoRitfrptilt*; 
betwixt which a.fp«ee moft be ali0«»ie*^f<tlie AfUfdjiKf thii 
fttbjea that U to be ctft* TheTe may be^beA i^An ol>«bM# 
or other hard wood turned Into the pH^pec figyp0«; iMld:ii7«a 
expedient to have (w6 ortliM^ fins^ p^feratieiisv ol"lM|lei^ 
through the! febftance of tiie wood of the eoeiea¥e pail*' iM^ar 
the middle, ^o let out the flaid wlieii the papiir^mmif ^ 
Qoniprefied'to gtre it the due form* The h^lons rbetfviat 
the conTOcand eonoave parts ^f the fnoisld, may be abdi^ 
the fe«Tlith or eighth partef an inch th&eft, im ti^e caGaef 
fbttflf ordreAng hoxes, oc other pieces of 4fae:iifce aiagr 
iiitude: 6u^ It may be enlarged when gvcoler pi^ees^ame 
m queflian* The moulds, whan 6iil uM, ihoai|l ibe 
well^greafed, and placed before a (hre, that tbey ^nay'spsin 
bibe, as much as poflSUe, of the greafe, which wili r^ttdec} 
the oiling them a&erwardS| each time they««a amp Ia|r|idt' 
more efleftual. :«r:, 

When the moulds are prepared, the fnffaoe of theooi^ . 
cave or hoUow part maft be fpread over wilh the pal^ mk 
evenly as pollible, and, as nearly aseai^ bio jodgad^.^f the 
tfaicktaefs of the hollow betwi^ the two parftsf a/^iibte 
the cover or folid part of the movM muft faepatjofer,!!^' 
pafte, and compreffed till it be in its proper plp^ - "T^ . 
cafttng being thus made, it rauA be ioffemd to <Mmim '^ , 
the mould, till it gains a fufficieat ftreogtb aad limact%^<ef . 
parts, by drying, to be able to maintain kiform wben.^tsik^ti 
out ; and then, being freed ' from both parts of <^e n^ooldi 
it mud be dried and afterwards v«irm(hed or painted^ accdiNl- 
ing to the purpofe for which it i^ defigned* 
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fdrtniif^ Ih^if^Mbox^ftV cap«/&c. — Tb6 ttiti^ner ig ni«i6h ttie 
ftm« al'ttlariyf the fKt^ei^'MiKhe ; Imt k can be oii^y applied 
ad^^anta^cifly to the forming a piece, where the furlWce is 
fliit, '^ai^d iirJthMt' emboflM ot raifi^ wofk, aad therefore 
3B0aIdB (^WMi ixt proper. The pdper employed fbr-tbts 
imi^pole fliMbl he 'of file ftr^ngeft ImwfR kin^ ;- the textare 
Ao^idte equal; and^: if an^ lumpd, or gfoflbr i^equa^itieB 
are foi^nd» the^ fliodid be taken off the p^per. Being oitt 
ill pieees/ttf flick 'a figHirei affd-fize as nay bed (uit the fonn 
of the <nouid^ it AioAid be then moiilened ytiWh ^guih wftter, 
till it be pliable and foft ; but not fo foaked or nMtoeriated, H^ 
to i«fi^erk to# weak ai^- tender to bear ad^tig to the 
fo^ih of the mt)uld; ^ The flips' or ^ieces-ihoutd he then laid 
aiA the c^wt^x or feitid part of the mouldy ^Hich fiiooM be 
fiiA v^elt oiled ; each ^oold then be bruihed ov^^ aflNrr it 
is laid on, with a^ pafle of a tbf a iM)filWlen«e» made by 
teifUwg fMtc and water for a long tiiMe, aind adding after- - 
-witiA^ about "two ounoet of' common fize tp a pouad of 
paR«. Other ilipi muft he afterWatds laid ontheAift, In 
tb^fttft^maMei'; for three or fo^r Ijiyero, according to the 
ifcicfcneft and (Irefigtfa reqf&ii^ \h Ih^ work. When them 
1^ a d<le tMfeknefil of the flrps laid on, the hoWoHf nnluld 
fti<9»)d 'he p6t over *^m, and pre«cd down to it? f ropet 
plfece; siWd fhei^' t^ntinued for forae t^the; aftet Whfeh it 
itiKy feet»eft off; but the paperniuft not be'fepftfajeedffom 
. the d^v^ oi^fi«d Tlibute, fill^tt has a-fufficie«t haWnefe to 
f*t^« ftfaritt («e fdrih giVento it by thtrtooaM. SnuiT- 
bokes, aM fttSi dtbt^f piet^s as have lid^, or arc to be made 
ih 'tw<f'pf?rts -vn\h jo?htsf nrtrft Vhv^ Ceparate nroulds for the 
fottt«f>g^th«?¥#b pfefcTt^; iii thfe rfi^^^i'abovfidiVeStea fdr^the 
paptrr maclje-; btrt-ctipsj* fautfch, or StbeV ftich ^jftces, itiay 
be formed on foJid or convex moulds only, the eidierior 
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fm&ce being reDdcred even and fmootfa by dreigng it with 
an iTory koifct ^f other ioftnunent of the Jike kind ; and a 
cbiaa or other cup aire^y formed- may^ on iiiccaftoD, kfye 
for the mould* 

The boxes, icups, &c« formed : of whole paper in this 
.munner^ ought always to be afterwards coated with a good 
vtnithy if they be intended to bear any wear,, or to contain 
any fluid; but, if they be intended oply.fqrjtbe ornanieBts 
•of chimney-pieces, or other fuch, purpofes, they i^y be 
.puoted with fat oil, tampered Mritb-oil.pf turpeotiiiOf -and 
.intxed with any pigment of the colour that is defircyl to be 
given them* 

Of the maoAer af. prppacing the matter and mouldiiig the 
light japai^ ir^e : — ** Take iaw-duft of firewood, and fift 
'^' offf by the.Hfe of two fie^es of different fioenefe, all the 
y. iMft ^ofs part and the fmalleft ;. melt Ihte equal parts 
^* of rofin and turpenti^, with a half part of bees-wax; 
** and {wt into the melted mixture as much of .tbe/aw«4aft 
*' as can be added without rendering the mafs of a thicker 
•'f coniiftenee^han can bear to be poured. Stir the f^w-duft 
M and melted matter together till they b^ thoroughly 
^' mixed, and then caft them after in pr9pei|*mo.ulds«. If 
** it be defired to render the matter harder, , a little 
<< (heU-la^or gum-farcocoUa m|ty be added in powder to 
** the mixture ; but this (hould. not be done before the 
u f^^i^duft be well united with the other ingre^ents^ 
^* and. the matter (houl4 be kept no lon^r on the fire 
'* afterwards than. may be neceflary ^r meljtingand mixing 
''the ibell*lAC, or gum-farcocolla with thp reft. The 
*' whole of this mixture ihould be. ufed at^^one. ti^, 
** for., it cannot be brought to.a proper fiate.for. cafting 
*^ by being re*heated, withacit » damagip^ it by burn- 
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^he cups> febxes, or dth^^ veflels,' formfed df this matter, 

tfiight io Be'caft in double- mouias," like the papkr\tnacbtp 

■ivhich may te made^of w6'od turned; or of leid, pewter,' 

or other metals ; but care (hould be always taken to greafe 

tile I^buI3s Very carefully; or otherwile, this mSitter being 

vefy^ adhefivc,' \(rill ^lue the parts 'together, fa thsrtlhiey 

cannot be feparated without difficulty'. The cups' formed of 

Vhls mdtef may be made thin, as' it is viiry t^niUrimiiB, and 

they'wiri be exti-emely light. ^ ' " , 

^^'This coipppfitioft is n6t fupefior to thfe fapler mache^ or 

th^^whdle paper,* foit making fniifF-b^ifes;' or oAerJtffch 

pieces as are not to contain fluids; but' for cups, feqeers, 

and Tuch veflefs^as are required to beifr ni^iftur^, it is far 

preferable;* and, when varhifhed in S'^proper manner, is' 

^more elegant than Chiria, with'" 'the advantage from 'its 

llghtnefs,' of'nOtlheuling fo as t6 bui'n'the Ifps, aiv^ffeh'af 

" a heavier niattefr are fubjeft to do. ' o r , ., , .- 

'The m*anner of paintiiig, giWitig, atid l^i^fiilhing' the 

^ ifiioff^boxes, dr other fuch pieces fbrmfed of the ]p^/>/^ n^^^-Jr, 

*"* the whole paper, or faw-duft^ may he the fame as in other 

^japanned work; for which dire£lions have been given 

\ under .the Treatife of Japanning. When (he painting, var- 

^'nilhing, gliding, &c. fs performed, it i^ proper, in all 

cafes, where great firmnefs and hardnefs of the varniih. is 

required, to bake ithe pieces in a pi'oper ftove, beginiring 

with a gentle heat, and increafuig the degree to the greatcft, 

that can be given, without changing the colour of the 

varniih or ihc painting, by burning them ; but this *i6 more 

particularly requifite in the cafe of cups and Ikacers" msde 

of the'wholfe paper, 6rfaw-duft, which are id bear hot 

* water; for there baking them a confiderafele timt, in a 

ftrong heat, tenders the varritfh proof againft a«y injary 

that could be done to it, even by boiling water. ' " 
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The. true japno black laoquer, (which is now fire^entiy 
brought Aom Cbiha) has been, fonetiaet ufed for the 
YaniMhiDg/fiiuff'-boye9, cups^ and all ftich pieces iioade of 
the papery or faw-duft ; bat thb lac^aer being the concreted 
juice of the toxioodandron tree» its poifonous qoaKtiea are 
afanci^ coni^tly fetal to thofe who work with it for a length 
of time ; and fome^mesr even on ytry flight intermeddling 
with it : foch a momentous inconvenience, together, with * 
the tediottfnefs of difpatching the work on account of ite 
great tardinefs in drying, being extren^ely good retfons 
againft its nfe^ it is more advi(eable to employ the common 
kinds of vamiih, wluch^ when managed judiciouily, may 
be rendered nearly both as beautiful and dura&le, without 
either the danger or the difficulty attending the other. , 

When the jtrue japan vamiih ii, however^ ufed, all beat 
mttft be avoided ; for, contrary to the nature of moft other * ^ 
fttbftances of the faihe kind, 'this dries beft when moft 
expofed to moifture ; and can, indeed, only be brought to 
a profer ftate of bardnefs, by keeping it in fome place 
whicb ^ either aaturally damp, or made fo artificially. 
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0/ GILDING. 

X HE principal kinds of gilding are thofe called oil gilding, : 
bnrniih 'gilding, and japanners' gilding, or gilding with 
gold fize; thefe may.be promifcuoufly ufed on groiinds 
either of woodr metal, or any other firm and rigid body;,; 
but paper and leather reqiiire a treatment, in feme qafes^ , 
peculiar to themfelves. ^ 



ot^kbdiS ffAif mimh* fb^uid be pure^ and of tbe colmir 
accommodated to the purpofe or tafte of the workw Puritjf 
U fc^«ifite iift iAi cafdt^ for il the gold bt ilisye^tWith 
S^ti'itiHfiiA bt^( ttH» puh-md green ft hwfi^ibr anerfMappli*' 
c^ioti^l ^iliid, if ii: ^lynlttin HKich eop^, it uriU^. tn tiidcy 
ttttm ^'41 Ar«f|g0t gfeen) the boft t^^tbod, lio#etrcr»i of 
judrgitig 9f>tbe oobur ^f }eif^ld| ^itliMiket^r, hhyketj^ 
hqp a ^*p«6iinM W fubh las is petfbiSt) witk whkh any frelb 

Timpe4Mp h&64k8,^i tiroe ftaf joJd, aniithGt bind iti itfsf 
caJtod Pdtoli gold> whkr& to copper gOt^ cii>d beaten itil0 
Ie6iU^«ilketb6.geaui»e ; it is mueh cb<!>aper^ aod ba»^' w^tt 
goodj gicitftly tte -tflPsa ^f the lirofii, ^t ^% Utae of Mm 
beiii^ Hvd (!Hvt'he'j$rottAd ; hut| With any acoefs^of tnoiilufe; 
it iofes Its colour j k^d t^mfs gtieen in ipets; atidy iadeedy 
inaU oafes^ its b^tittty is (oott impairedj unkfs well ibcQted 
1v4th Ja^eqsier oi' vAraMh* 

Of the. infirumeikts that ftre'conifiiotily VifeA iti gUditig :^^ 
The fitft oeOffeffary iftftrument fa ti euffiiion for receiving the 
Jeav^s of gold from the p&per, iii ordi^r to its being cut into 
pmper fize abd figui-es for coVerihg the places to be ^itt# 
This cuihion (houLd be made of leather, and faflened to a 
fquare board, M'hich fhduld hare a handle; it mftyJie of 
any Hze from fourteen to ten inches Square, and (hould be 
• flllffed between the leather and board with fine tow or wool, 
but in fuch a manner that- the furface may be perfeflly flat 
^nd etipn. - * ' . . j 

A 'proper knife is thencxt, and an equally requiflt^iii-^' 
ftr&metiti as it Is 'neceffary, in all cafes, to cut or dividfe 
the ^td into parts, correfpJndent to thbfe which ate to be 
covered: this knife may be the feme, in all refpt^s, as 
thofe ufed in painting, called pallet-kntte$ ; the Wade 
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of which, may be fivt or fix iftches Ung, atti fiawMrlul 
moie than half an iach in. bread^» with an huMm 
portionabie. 

A £|ttirrdt^8 tail it likeirife genei|AIy proi?idad for 1 
up whole Icavttf and for oamprefiag Iba gaU t» Am 
fm&ce where it is laid, and giving it the portion W^utsed : 
it it ufed alfoy by fome, for taking up the parts of leaves^ 
bat this is better done by means of a hall of oottan wml, 
%hich will both aafwer this end, and that of osflspreffiaig 
the gold, in a more eafy and effe^ual manner. This Iqnif- 
sel's tail is. cut fliort; and, foroetimes, fpeead in the £in 
fiUhion by means of a piece of wood, formed like a pencit* 
ftick, but broad at one end, and fplit to receive the tail; 
but^it will equally ferve the purpofe in its own forait wheo^ 
the hair is to a proper length. - This inftrumeat is, by. foaie, 
called, a pallet, but improperly, as the board forholdiog 
the colours in painting, and which is frequently in ufe with 
this, being called by the fame name, would neceffarily 
produce a confufion in fpeaking of either. 

A brufliy of very foft hog's hair, 'or of the fitch kind, 
made large, is likewife commonly ufed for paffing over 
the work, when it is become dry, in order to take off the. 
loofegold.^ ^ / 

Some fine cotton wool is alfo neceflary for taking up tbe 
fmaller parts of the leaves, and laying them 9n the work ; 
as alfo for compreffing and adjuiling them when laid on i 
the cotton ih6uld be formed into a ball,^by tying it up in a, 
piece of very fine linen rag; for if it be ufed without the 
rag; the fibiies adhere to the gold fize, and embarrafs the 
work. • 

A fmall done and mullar, with a proportionable pallet- 
knife,, are required to grind tbe mixtures made of the fat 
oil, or gold fue, with each other; and the colours that 
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mtfim^Smi to thdtiv:; {Htuper bmihes atie a}£sr w^ted for 
feying^Hui^anii fpresldingtiie fet oil^ -6r fize, mitke>wark; 
and fome of thefe ftiould be fitches of different li^i^ itt 
1^pid«f ^toircomfey and Tettte the ^old where the teliet of 
ieif.vod i^^k f<9riiis de«p iioliows. 

7h«fir ste itii' the <iifl:coiMiit» that di« i5otnim>n to til &^ 
^fatee^pitQcipftl kinds of gilding. . 

~.^ 1^ Bi&n«er of oil gilding, and the pfe^ration of £sd 
pW>*^l^' gliding iniitfa oil is the mbft ietff and cheap, af 
vrell >a« the moft durable kiiid; and, therefore, is moiM)^ 
a^pii^ WcdmrntM purpofes : it is perfbrmed by cem#nfing 
ther gbW to the ground by means of fat oij,- ■ the pi^p^rationf 
of ''#Mdh* is thercfpfe prevloufly neceffary to' be hno^mj 
mims^he ttitrdh' better nian&ged in tliefoilowing nmhn^r, 
thiih by ahy^rt^hbd hitherto taught, ot commonly -prac- 

«» Take any quantity of linfeed oil, -and pM ft Info an 
*^ Earthen, ort^ny other veffel of a broad forrt,'rfo that the 
•* oil may lie in it with a very lai^e furface; Iwit the pros 
♦^'pcfrtion fliould be fo limited that' the dil may be ^bout tin 
***lnch thick in the vefle! : the earthen pans ufed for inilk 
** in the forming cream for butter, are very well adapted 
f* for this parpofe. Along with the oil, as much water 
" ftiould alfo be piit in the veffel as will rife fix inches, 
"or more, above the bottom; place the veflfel then, with 
" oirfv^imming in the water, in an open place, where fuH 
*« and r^in may hatne accefs to it, but Where it may be as 
•'free from receiving duft and filth as poffible : let it (land 
** in this condition, ftirring the contents on every oppor- 
M tunity for five or fix weeks, or till it appear of the con- 
^* fiftehce 6f treacle : take the oil then from off the water 
**' into'a pTifel, or bottle of a long form, or, what is better, 
** into a fepantttng funnel, fuch as is ufed by the chemifts, 
S . 
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<< and there draw off the rpmaioder of the water ; pl^cie it 
** afterwards^ being in the long bottle, or phial^ in fuch 
** beat as will render it perfectly fluid, and the foulneiTes it 
** may contain, will foon fubfide to the bottom, when the 
** clear part muft be poured off, and the remainder ftrained 
*' through a flannel, while yet warm, and the whole will 
" then be fit for ufe." 

. It U to be obferved, that this method is only practicable 
in fummer, the fun not having fufficient power in winter 
to produce a due change in the oiU 

This method differs from that commonly pra£tifed, in the 
addition of water, which fuffers the foulnefs to feparate 
from the oil, and fink to the bottom, where it remains, 
without being again mixed with the oi) every time it is 
ftirred, as is unavoidable where no water is ufed » the water 
likewife greatly contributes to bleach the oil, and improve 
it in other refpefls. 

The beft previous preparation of the piece to be gilded, 
if it have not already any coat of oil paint, is, to prime it 
with drying oil, mixed with a little yellow oker, to which 
alfo may be added a fmall proportion of vermilUon : but 
where greater nicety and perfedion is required in the work, 
the wood fiiould be firil rubbed with fiih-fkin, and then with 
Dutch rufties* 

This priming being dry, the next part of the operation 
is the fizing the work, which may be done either with the 
fat oil alone, (but diluted with drying oil, if too thick to 
be worked without), or with fat oil, and the japannen' 
gold fize, either in equal quantities, pr in any lefs propor- 
tion with refpeA to the gold fize« The difference between 
the ufe and omiflion of the gold fize, in thi? way of 
gilding, lies in. two particulars; the one is, that the fizing 
dries fafter according tp the proportion of the quantity of 
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the gold fize to the fat oil, and is confequently fo much the 
fooner fit to be gilded ; the other is, that the gilding is alfo 
rendered in the fame proportion, lefs ihining or gloffy, 
whith is efteemed a perfedlion in this kind of gilding; 
though, taking away flie prejudice of faftiion, I fliould 
think the moft ihining, the moft beautiful, ai\d of the 
ftrongeft effeft. 

The fat oil, ox the compound of that and the gold fize, 
muft be ground with fome yellow pker; and then, by means 
of a brufh, laid thinly over the work to be gilt; but in 
doing this, care muft be taken to pafs the brufh into all the 
cavities, if the fubjeft be carved, or have any way pro- 
je^ing parts; fpr where the fize fails to be laid, the gold 
will never take till the work be again repaired by going 
' over the defeftive places witli frefti fize, which fhouid be 
avoided as muqh as poffible* Where great perfeftion is 
required, the gold (hould not be laid on the firft fizing, but 
that being fuffered to dry, the work fliould be again fized a 
fecond time ; and fome, who are very nice, ev^n proceed to 
a third. 

The work being thus fized, muft be kept till it appear in 
a condition to receive the gold, which muft lie diftinguiftied 
. by touching with the finger; if it^ appear then a little 
adhefive, or clammy, but not fo as to be brought off by 
the finger, it is in a fit condition to be gilt ; but, if it 
be fo clammy as to daub, or come off on being touched, 
it is not fufficiently di^, and muft be kept longer ; or, 
if there be no clamminefs, or fticky quality remaining, 
it is too dry, and muft be fized pver again before , it can 
be gilt. 

When the work is thus ready to receive the gold, the 
leaves of gold, where the furface is fufficiently large and 
plain to contain them, may be laid on entire, either by 
S 2 
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means of the fquirrers tail, or immediately from the paper 
in which they were originally put : being laid on the proper* 
parts of the work, the leaves muft then be fettled to the 
ground, by conapreffing thofe which appear to want it, 
gently, with the fquirrel's tail, or cotton ball ; and if any 
part of the gold has flown off, or been difplaced, fo as 
to leave a naked or uncovered fpot, a piece of another* 
leaf, of fize and figure correfpondent to fuch fpot, muft be 
laid, upon it : where the parts are too fmall to admit of the 
laying on whole leaves, or where vacancies are left after 
laying on whole leaves which are lefs, then require others 
to cover them : the leaves v^hiph are to be ufed muft be firft 
turned from the paper upon the cuihion ; they muft then 
be cut into fuch divifions, or flips, as may be commodiouily 
laid out on the parts of the work to be covered; after 
which, being feparated, and taken up as they are wanted, 
by means of the cotton wool, to which, being breathed 
upon, they will adhere, they muft be laid in the places 
they are defigned to cover, and gently preffed with the 
cotton, till they touch every where, and lie even on the 
ground. 

Where the work is very hollow, and fmall pieces are 
wanted to cover parts that lie deep and out of the reach of 
the fquirreFs tail, or the cotton, they may be taken up by 
the point of a fitch pencil, (being firft breathed upon) and 
by that means conveyed to, and fettled in their proper 
place. Thofe who are accuftomed to it, ufe the pencil 
commodioufly for a great part of the work, where large 
parts of the leaves cannot be ufed. 

The' whole of the work bc;ing thus covered, Ibould be 
fuffered to'remain till it be dry ; and it may then be bru(Ked 
over by a camel's hair pencil, or foft hog's hair brulh, Xq 
take off from it all loafe parts of the gold. 
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If, a,fter tlie bruihing, any ^efeftive purts .or vacancies 
appear in the gilding, fuch parts muft bfe again fized, and 
treate4 in the fame maqner as the whole was before ; but 
the japanncrs' gold fize alone is much better for; this pur- 
pofethan either the fat oil alone, or any Aiixtur.e. 

Of burnifh* gilding, with the preparation of. the proper 
fizes, &c,- — The gilding with burnifhed gold^ is feldom • 
praftifed but upon wood ^ and, at prejfent, inodly in the 
cafe of carve^d work, or .whexe carved work is mix^d.with 
plain : the chief difference, in the manner between this a,nd 
oil gilding li^?,. in the preparing the work to receive the 
gold,. and in the fubftituting a fize made pf parchment, of 
the cuttingj of glovers' leather in the place of fat pi I, as a 
cement : the preparatiori of this oil Ihould ther<jfore be pre* 
vioufly known; and may be as follows ; 

^* Take a pound of cuttings of parchment, or of the 
** leather ufed by glovers, and, having added to th^m fix 
" quarts of water, {)oil them till the quantity of fluid be 
*' reduced to two quarts ; or till, on the taking out a little, it 
*' will appear like a jelly pn growing cold; ftrain it througl^v 
" flannel while hot, and it will be then fit for ufe/' ' 

This fize is employed in burnifh gilding, not only in 
formiiig the gold fize, or cement for b^nfting the gold 
to the ground, but alfo in priming, or. pre vioufly pre- 
paring the work. But before we proceed to (hew the 
manner of ufing it fo, it is necefiary to give the compofi- 
tions for the proper cement, or gilding fi^OiCpiploycd in 
this kind of gilding. There are a multipiicity of recipes 
for this compofition, which arc approved of by different per- 
ions; but, as in general they vary not effentially from 
each other, I will only give two, which I believe t^ he each 
the beft in their kinds^« 

. S3 •', - 
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« Take any quantity of bole armoniac, and add fome 
*» water to it, that it may foak till it grow foft; levigate 
" it then on the ftone, but not with more water than will 
^<< prevent its being of a ftiff confiftence^ and add to it a 
■ " little poriiied fuet, or tallow fcraped, and grind the'm 
** together* When this is wanted for ufe, dilute it to the 
** confiflence of cream, by parchment, or glovers" fizc, 
** mixed with double its quantity of water, and made warm. 
•'Some melt the fuet or tallow, and mix it previoufly with 
«' five, or fix times its weight of chalk before it is put to 
•* the bole, to facilitate their commixture; to^hich, in this 
•' wet fiate, they are otherwiie fome what repugnant: it is 
** alfo fometimes praAifed to put foaprfuds to the bole, 
*»^which will contribute to its uniting with the tallow." 

To prepare the wood for burnifh gilding, it (hould firft 
be well rubbed with fi(h (kin, and then with Dutch ruihes; 
but this can only be pra£tired in the larger and plainer parts 
of the work, otherwife it may dainage the carving, or render 
it lefs (harp by wearing off the points; it muft then be 
primed wi& the glovers' fize, mixed with as much whiting 
as will give it a tolerable body of colour ; which mixture 
muft be made by melting.the fize, andftrewing the whiting, 
in a powdered ftate, gradually into it, ftifring them well 
together, that they may be thoroughly incorporated. Of 
this priming feven or eight coats fhould be given, time 
being allowed for the drying of each before the other be put 
on; and care fiiould be taken, in doing this, to work the 
priming well, with the bruih into all the cavities, or hol- 
lows there may be in the carved work : after the laft coat 
is laid on, and before it be quite dry, a brufli pencil, -dipt 
in water (hould be palTed over the whole, to fmooth it, 
and take away any lumps or inequalities .that may have 
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been formed; and when it is dry, th^ parts which admit of 
it ftiould be again bruflied over, till they be perfeftly even : 
the work fhoilld then be repaired, by freeing all the cavities 
and hollow parts from the priming, which may choak them 
^or hinder the relief of the carving ; after which a water 
polrfli ihould be given to the parts defigned to be burniflied, 
by rubbing them gently with a fine linen rag, moiftened 
^ith water. 

The work being thus prepiared, when it is to be gilt, 
dilute the cbmpofition of bole, &c. with warm fize, mixed 
with two-thirds of water; and, with a brufti, fpread it over 
the whole of the work, and then ftifFer it to dry, ai\d go 
over it again with the mixttire, in the fame manner, at 
leaft once^more. Aftier the laft coat, rub it, in the parts to be 
burniflied, with' a foft cloth, till it be perfeftly even. Soide 
add a little rermillion If the gilding fize, and others colour 
the work ; if carved before it be laid on, with yellow and 
the glovers' fize, to which a little Vermillion 6r red lead 
^ould be addedf This laft method is to give the appear- 
ance of gilding to the deeper and obfcure parts of the 
carving where the gold cannot, or is not thought neceflary 
to be laid oh : but this practice is at prefent much difufed ; 
♦and,, inftead of it, _ftich parts of the work are coloured after 
the gilding, which treatnient is called, Matting. 

The work being thus properly prepared, fet it in a^ 
pofitioh almoft perpendicular, but reclining a little from 
you ; and, having the gilding fize, place all the neceflary 
inftruments ^bove defcribed, ready, as alfo a bafonr of clean 
w^tet reMy'atf^hand : wet then the uppermoft t)art of the 
work by means -of a large camel's hair pencil, dipped in 
water; and then lay on the gold upon the part £0 weit, in. 
the manner ^bove direfted for gilding in oil, till it be. 
completely covelrfed, or becoiQe too dry to take the gold» 
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Proceed afterwards to wet the next part of the work, or 
the fame over again, if neceiTary, and gild it as the firft, 
repeating the fame method till the whole be finifhed. Some 
wet the work with brandy, or fpiiit of wine, infiead of 
water ; but I do not conceive any advantage can arife from 
it that may not be equally obtained by a judicious nfe of 
water. The manner is, moreover, much more trouUefome 
and difficult, as well as expenfive, for only a fmall part 
anuft be wet at one time, and the gold laid inftantly upon 
it, or the brandy or fpifits will fly ofi^ and leave thegrouad 
too dry to take the gold* 

The work being thus gone over with the gilding, may 
be, then examined; and fuchparts as. requl]:e it repaired by 
wetting them with the camel's, hair pencil, and covering 
them with the gold ; hot ias little as poifible of the perfeft 
p^rt of the' gilding (hould be wet, as the gold is very ^ to 
turn black in tjiis flatc. When the repaired p^irt aWb is dry, 
the work ijiuft be matted, if it require it; that;i% the hollow 
parts muft 1^ covered with a colour tjie ijea^pft in appear- 
ance to gold : for this purpofe fome recpmmf^ red lead, 
^ith a little vermillion ground up with tjie white ef an 
^g: but I think yeljow ajcer, or Dutch pink, with rti 
lead, would better anfwer the end; or Xht.tfrradifiehna, 
very flightly burnt, or mixed with a little red lead, wouFd 
have a much. better effeft, and be more durable than any 
otb^r.fpixture fo ^ear the cojoiir of gold is Oiade^. Ifinglafi 
fize. will likewife. equally well fupply the pl^« of the 
whiter of. eggs in. the compofiti^n of matting, . 

,Tbe work being thus gilt, it muft rcmalojdbpfut twenty- 
fpiyjiours, ap4 th^ntl^e parts of it th^tarc defigned to he 
>urni{he;d, ^uft be poli^ied with a dog's tpotb, or wift the ♦ 
burnifhers of agate or flint, made for this purpofe; bjit it 
fliould be previpufly tried whether it be of the proper 
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temper as to the drynefs; for, .tboi^.tweiity*four hour 

be the moft general fpace of time i<i wl^ich it beccwnes fitt 

yet the diflference of feafon, or the degree of wet given to 

the work, makes the drying irregular with regard to any 

fiified period. The way of diftinguiihing the fitncfs of the 

work to take the burnifti, is, to try two or three, particular 

parts at a diftance from each other ; which, if they take 

the poliih in a kind manner, the whole may be concluded 

fit; but, if tlie gold peel off^ or be difordered by the 

rubbing, the work muft be deemed not yet dry enough ; 

^nd, if the gold abide well the rubbing, and yet receiyea 

the poliih flowly, it is a proof of its being too dry, 

which fli^ould be always preveatqd by vr;atching. the. proper 

(time; for the work, when top dry^ both require^, much 

more labour to burnifh it, and fails at Jail of taking >fp 

fioea po]i0i* 

,.■•.. ^ • . ..• • . . • ' 

Of japai^nera' gilding :^The japanners* gilding is per». 
formed by means of. gold powdej, or imitatiions of it,, ce- 
mented to the ground by a kijKd- of gold fi^p much of, the 
nature of drying oil, for the, making, of which. \here are, 
vg.rious recife^ followed by differe;nt. perfoAs: y® ^^^U 
however, only give oue^ wLic^ iftiniirli. appro vfdr ; ./ 

** Take of liafeed oil one pound, and of gm^ ^niflaifour 
«*.ounc;?s; fet tl^ pjl.to .boil<in^.pro|?cr yefljql, and then 
*^ add the guqi animi gradually in. powder,. /ft irj-ijog each 
'* quantity abovit in the oil, tiU it appears to he diiTolved;; 
" and then,' putting in ano^li^r till the whole be commixed 
** with the oil, let the juixture continue to boil, till, oil 
*« taking a Is^rge qu^tity out, it appear of a thicker con- 
*f fiftence th?in tar ; and then firain the whole through a 
/Vcoarfc cloth, and keep it for ufe : but when it is wanted, 
f« it muft be ground with as ucipch vernuUion as will give it 
** an opake body ; and, at the fame time, diluted with oil 
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** of turpentine fo as to render it of a confiften^e proper 
" for working freely with the pencil." 

This gold fize may be ufcd on metals, wood, or any 
other ground whate\'cr; but, before I enter on the par- 
ticular manner of gliding with it, the preparation of tbe 
•true and counterfeit gold powders are neceitary to be fhewn« 

For tlic method of nraking the true gold powder, fee 

A gold powder of a more intenfc yellow colour, brighter ^ 
than this, may be made by a precipitation from gold dif- 
folveJ in aqua regia^ by means of either green or<R6nian 
Titriol. • 

The German gold powder, which is the kind mdft gene- 
rally ufcd, and, where it is well fecured with varnifh, will 
equally anfwer the end in this kind of gilding with the 
genuine, may be prepared from the fort of leaf gold, catiedi 
the Dutch gold, exaftly in the fame manner as tbe true. 

The aurtm mofaicum^ the preparation of which is gircn 
in p. 245, may likewifc be ufed in this kind of gilding. 

The fal ammoniacus employed in the preparation^ of the 
aurtm mqfaicum, ought to be perfe£Vly white, and very 
clean ; and care fhould 1^ i«kcn that the quickftlrer be not 
fuch as is adtdterated with lead, which may be known 1^ 
putting a fmall qmintity in a crucible into the fi/e; and 
obferving, when it ia Hken out, whether it be wholly 
fublimed away, or have left any lead behind it. The cal- 
cination may be beft performed in a coated glafs body, 
hung in the naked fire ; and the body fliould be of a long 
figure, that the other ingredients may rife fo as to leave 
the coWured tin clear of (hem; the quickfilver, though it be 
formed into cinnabar along with the fulphur, need not be * 
wafted, but may 4)0 revived by diftilling it with the addition 
of quick-lime. 
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There are fome other coarfer powders in imitation of 
gold which are formed of precipitations of copper, but they 
are feldom ufed now for gilding* ' 

Befides thefe powders, the genuine leaf, or Dutch gold, 
may beufed with the japanners' gold fize, where a more 
fhining and glofTy effe^ is defired in the gilding ; but in 
that kind of gilding which is intended to be varniihed over, 
or to be mixed with other japan work, or paintings in var-* 
jQifh, the powders are moft' frequently employed. ^ 

The gilding with japanncrs' gold fiee may be pra£itfed 
on almoA any fubftance whatever, whether wood, metal, ' 
leather, or paper; -and there is no further preparation of 
the work neceffary to its being gilt, than the having the 
furface even and perfectly clean. 

The manner of ufing the japanners* fize is this : Put 

then a proper quantity of it, prepared as, above dirc6led, 

and mixed with a due proportion of oil of turpentine and 

Vermillion, into a fmall gallipot ; then either fpread it with 

a brufli over the work where the whole furface ii to be g4lt> 

or draw with it, by means of a pencil, the proper figure 

defired: avoid, caretully, not to let it touch any other parts; 

fttfTer it afterwards to reft till it be fit to' receive the gold, 

which muft be diftinguiftied by the finger in the fame 

manner as with the fat oil; the having a proper clamminefs^ 

or flicking quality, without being fo fluid as to take to 

the finger, being alike the criterion in both cafes ; being 

found of a proper drynefs when the gold powders are to be 

ufed, a piece of the foft leather, called waih-leather, wrapped ' 

round the fore«finer, muft be dipped in the powder, artd 

then rubbed very lightly over theXized work ; or, wliat is 

much better, the powder may be fpread by a foft earners 

hair brulh i the whole being covered, it muft be left to 

dry, and the loofe powder -may then be cleared away froii> 
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the gilded part, and collected, by nieang of a foft camerj 
hair brufb. When leaf gold i« ufed, the method of fizing 
muft be the fame as for thejpowderg ; but the point of due 
firyiieft is very nice and deJicalc in thefe cafes; for the 
leaves inqft be laid on whiip the matter is! in a due ftate, 
4)ith^nvife the whole of what is dope muft bte fized and gilt 
,oirec again. , . . . * 

When more gold, fiaevii mixed up with the oil of tur- 
pentine and yermillion' than can be ufed oit any onetime, it 
may be kept by immeriing it under water till it be again 
wanted, which is, indeed, a general method of preferving 
all kind of paint, or other fuch compofitions aa contain oily 
fubftances. ' 

Of gilding paper and vellum, or parchment :^-There are 
a variety of ' methods ufed for gilding paper, according tb 
.the feveral ends it is deligned to anfwer ; but for the mroft 
part, fize, properly k) called, and gum-water, are ufed 
as the cements, and the powders are more generally era- 
ployed than the leaf gold. As I have given the prepara- 
tion of thefe feveral fubfiaaces before,' it i* ncedlefs to 
repeat them here; and, I fliallr tlierefore, only point out 
thofe circumftanees in the manner of their ufe, which are 
peculiar to the application of them to this purpofe* 

Of the gilding on paper proper to be ufed along with 
painting in water-cclours, or frefco :— The gilding proper 
to be ufed with water-colours, may be either with the leaf 
gold, or powder ; which laft, when mixed with the proper 
vehicle, is called (hell gold. 

The leaf gold is neceffary in all cafes where a metalline 
and fhining am)earance is wanted ; and it may be laid on 
the defigned ground, by means either of gum-water or 
liinglafs fize : the gum-water, or fi;se, ihould be of the 
weaker kind, and not laid too freely on the ground^ and 
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proper time fliould likewife given for it to dry ; the judg- 
■^xnent on which muft be formed in this cafe, as in the othei' 
kinds of gilding, by touching with the finger, Thc!( 
xi\anagement of the gold alfo is ipuch the fame in thi« as in 
the former: and where a polifli appearance is wanting, the 
clog's tooth, or other kind of burnifiier may be ufed. In 
the gilding larger ftirfaccs, it will be found advantageous to 
C:olour the ground with the gall (lone ; and where colours 
are to be laid on the gilding, the brufning the gold over 
with the gall of any beafc, will make it take them in a much 
more kindly manner. 

When the gold powderi arc ufed. along with paintings in 
waters-colours, it ia previoufly formed into (hell gold, (as it 
18 called, from its being ufually put into mufcle-ihells in the 
Iknie manner as the colours.) This fiiell gold is prepared 
by tempering the gold powder with very weak gum-water, 
to which a )ittle foap-fuds may be put to make the gold 
work more eafily and freely. 

Of the gilding proper for the coloured paper for binding 
book^, and other fuch purpofes :*— ^This kind of gilding it 
performed in much the fame manner as that for mixing 
with paintings in water-colours, except with regard to the 
following particulari: — Firft, in thid cafe the gilding being 
V intended generally to form fome figure or defigoj the guni<- 
water or fize, initead of being laid on with a brulh or 
pencil, is moft generally conveyed to the ground by means 
of a wooden plate or print, and moft expediently by an 
engraved roller, which makes an impreffion of the figure, 
or defign intended* Secondly, as the rifing of the' gold 
from the furface of the groundl is no difadvantage in this 
kind of gilding, as it is in that mix&d with paintings, the ' 
goto -water, or fize may be much ftronger, which will con- 
tribute both to bitid the gold firmer, anid to give a fort of 
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cmboffed appearance that improves the tffefi. In this kind 
of gilding the japanners' gold iize may be alfo commodi- 
oufly employed ; for, as the paper mufl be moiftened before 
it be, printed, there is no inconvenience liable to happen 
from the running of the gold fize thus ufcd : where the 
emboiTed appearance is wanted in the greateft degree, the 
gold iize fhould indeed always be ufed ; and, in this cafe, 
fliould be thickened with yellow oker, mixed with as much 
red lead as the proper working of the print will admit* 

The wooden plates, or prints ufed forjiilding in this 
manner, are worked by the hand, and are to be charged 
•with the gum-water or fize, of whatever kind it be, by- 
letting it gently and evenly down on a cufhion, on which 
the gum-water or fize has been copioufly fpread by means 
of a proper bru(h, and then preifing it on the paper pre- 
pared by moiftening with water, and laid horizontally with 
(bme ftieets of other paper under it. Where the rolling 
print is employed, the gum-water or fize mutt be laid on it 
nirith a proper brulh, immediately out of the pot or veiTel 
Hirhich contains it; but too cqpious a ufe muft be avoided 
for fear of fpreading it beyond the lines of the defign or 
pattern. The fubfequent management of the gold,^ whether 
leaf or powder, muil be the fame as in the foregoing kinds 
of gilding* 

It rarely anfwers to ufe the leaf gold in this kind of . 
painting, nor even the true gold powder ; but the German ^ 
powder, or that formed of the leaves called Dutch gold, is 
moftly employed, and anfwers well enough the purpofe. 
The manufa£lures of the gilt and marble papers have not 
been fo much cultivated in our own country as it were to 
be wiihed, fince very great fums har^ been always 
annually paid, hoth to Germany and Genoa,' on this ac- 
count. 
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Of gilding proper for letters of gpld on piper, and the 
^mbelliftiments of naanufcripts :•— The moll eafy and neat 
method of forming letters of gold on paper, and for orna- 
ments of writings, is, ^by the gold armoniac, as it was 
formerly called, the method of mahaging which, is as 
follows : 

♦* Take gutn ammoniacum, and powder it, and then 

•* diffolve it' in water previoufly impregnated with a little 

** gum arabic and fome juice of garlic; the gum ammbni- 

** acum will not diffolve in water fo as to form a tranfparent 

** fluid, but produces a milky appearance, from whence 

y the mixture is called-in medicine, the lac ^mmmiacum. 

"With the'lac ammoniacum thus prepared, draw, with a 

^ pencil, or write with a pen on paper, or .velluiif, the 

** intended figure, or letters for the gilding ; fuffer the 

. ** paper to dry, and then, or any time afterwards, breathe 

** on it till it be moiftened, and immediately lay leaves of 

** gold, or parts of leaves, cut in the moft advantageous 

•* manner to fave the gold, over the parts, drawn or written 

" upon with the lac ammoniacum, and prefs them gently^ 

" to the paper with a ball of cotton or foft leather. When 

** tlie paper becomes dry, which a fhort time, or gentle 

*' heat will foon effeft, bruib off with a foft jpencil, or rub 

** off with ^a fine linen rag, the redundant gold which. 

** covered the parts between the lines of the drawing or 

**' writing; and the fined hair IJrokes of the pencil or pen, 

' " as well as the broader, will appear perfeftly gilt." 

The manner praftifed by the profeffed leather gilders for 
the making hangings for rooms, Ikreens, &c* Is not pro- 
perly gilding, biit lacquering, being doneJby means of leaf 
filler, coloured by a yellow varniih on the fame principle 
with the lacquered frames of pictures, &c. which, were 
formerly in ufe. It is an important manufafture, as the 
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leather ornamented in this mannex^, not only admits of a 
great variety of , defigns in emboiTed work, refembling 
either gilding or fiivcr, but aifo of the a'ddition of paintings 
of almoft every fort., 

Of gilding glafs without annealing or hwmm^>r^Glf^ 
may be gilt by applying as a cement any gold Aze^'' or j(>tber| 
fize, gum-water, or varnifli ; and, when it is of a pix>Kr 
degree of drynefs, laying on the gold as in oth^r i^ethoib 
of gilding. The work may alfo be polifhed afterwar4^ > io 
the fame manner, if the burniihed appearance be ^defired z 
but where that is intended, it is proper to add bole 
armoniac, chalk, or other fuch fubOance to the cement*.. 

When drinking glaffes are to be gilt, without.bumi«|^' 
the cement fhould be either fome gold fize fprmed of o/l. 
or fome kind of vamifli compounded of the gum refins, tbM 
will not diffolve in water, but require either fpirit of winCj^^ 
or oil of turpentine for their folution. At prefent, never- 
thelefs, this is not only neglefted by thofe who gild drink- 
ing glaffes for fale, bat glaiTes gilded with gum arable, or . 
the fizes which will diffolve in water, are impofed upon 
tlie public for the German glaffes, gilt with the ann^ed 
gold, and fold at a dear rate under that pretence;^ thougb, 
after they have been ufed for a very ihort time, the gold ^ 
peels and rubs off in l*pots wh^n the glaffes are clean^,.' 
and renders them very unfightly. As the glqffes with gil^^, 
edges are at prefent much iq fafhion,.and the triie kind.a^^,^ 
brought from Germany or .elfewhere, the inciteipent .of^ .tJij^j 
cultivating. this branch of gilding here, would not be^^w^^ 
' unfit obje<a of the premiums of the worthy Society fpr th^. ^ 
Encouragement of Arts, (ince for the doing this work in^.. 
perfeftion there is nothing more wanting than that dex- . 
terity of the manoeuvre which arifes from a little prafticc 
in matters of this kind. / ,: 
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Of SILVERING^ 



a 



SILVERING may be pra£lifed on the fame fubflaiicey, and 
by the fame methods, either with leaf or powder, we have 
before pointed out with regard to gilding, I'ariation being 
foade in a few circamftances below mentioned; it is never- 
thelefs but feldom ufed, notwitfaflandrng the efieSk would 
be very beautiful and proper in many ckfes, and there if 
nn extreme g'ood reafon for fuch negle£l of it Ttha reafon is, 
its tamjfhing in a very fliott time^ and acquiring frequently, 
befides the general depravity of the whitenefs, fuch fpot« 
of vaiioui tolours as render it very unfightly ; anij thi« 
tarnifli and fpeckiivg is not only the conftant refult of time, 
but will be ofte^fl produced inftantly by an ejctraordinary 
moidure in the air, or dampnefd, as well as by the fumes 
and effluvia of maiiy bodies which may happen to ap*^ 
proach it. ' 

Wherever, therefore, filvering is admitted, a ftrong 
vartlifh ought to be put ov^r it ; and this, even, is not 
CiHHcient wholly to fecure it from this deftru£live confe-* 
quence. The varniih niuft be fome of the compo&tioni 
o£ maftic, fandarac, the gums animi or copal, and white 
refin ; (the particular treatment of which, in the forming 
TarnifliBS, will be found in other parts of this work;) for 
the other fubftances ufed for compounding varnifhes are too 
yeHow* Some put a coat of ifingla& fize over .the filver; ' 
but, befides that, the fize itfelf injures the whitenefs in 
time, by turning yellow; it preferves the filver, but in e 
fmall degree. 

The method of making the filver powders is alfo tho 
fftme as thofe of gold» except with regard to one of the 
T . 
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German powders, which^s correfpondent both in it9 appear- 
ance and ufe, abating the difTerence of colour, to the aurum 
mofaicunit or mufnnmif whence it has beea, indeed, thoog^ 
improperly called, the argentum mufioumi the procefsl^ 
this being, fbenrfore, diflFerent from any before givett, 4t-k 
proper to Infcrt it ftilly, ai follows: ' '- 

*« Take of very pure tin, one pound, put ft-intd-* 
^' crucible, and fet it on a fire to melt ; when it begins to 
^* ran into fuiion, add to it an equal proportion of bifmulh 
^' or tin glafs, and ftirjhe mixture with an iron rod, or the 
.*' fmall end of a tobacco pipe, till the whole be entirely 
^* melted and incorporated : take the crucible -tlieii (tisA 
** the fire, and after the melted compofition it become a 
** little cooler; but while it is yet in a fluid Hate, pdur 
'** into it a pound of quickfilter .gradually, ftirring it ia 
*\ the mean time that the mercury m5y be thoroiigfify 
•* conjoined with the other ingredients: when the whole 
" is thus commixed, podr the mafs out of the oniclUe 
'* upon a ftone, where, as it cools, it will take the form 
'* of an amalgama, or metalline pade, which will be eafily 
•* bruifed into a flaky powdfer, and is then fit fiwriififc^" 

This powder may,be either tempered in the m^nei^'of 
the (hell gold, with gum^water^ or rubbed <^er a giDoad 
properly fized, according to any of the methods Aoit 
dircded for gold powder, and. it will- take a mity good 
polifti fi-oip the dog's tooth or burnifiiers, and /hold iti 
colour much better with' a flight' coat of ramiih o\^r it 
than any true fiker powder, or leaf« 

The fizes for filvering oaght to be mix^d as In the^eife 
of gold, with yellow, or bole armoniac, btt with foihc 
white fubftance whofc effea may preyent any iVnaH fttilufei 
in the covering the ground with the filrer beiftg fecn-in^tiie 
&menHinner as the yellow fubftsiiic^ doUhe g^^ldl Tkis 
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tiiay he clone with flake white, or white lead, when the 
fizes formed of oil are ufed ; but whiting is the proper 
matter in the burhiih fize for filvering^- or >wherever the 
glovers'y or parchment fize i^ ufed» Some recommend 
tobacco-pipe day in the place of whiting, and add a little 
lamp-black to give a fiii'^r-like greyifiinefs to the com* 
pofition. , 



^f /A^NATURE tf«rf COMPOSITION ^/GLASa 

A HE materials! employed to give a bod^ to glaft are^ 
fand, flints, talc, fpar, and feme other ftony and terrene 
fdffils. - ^ 

Sand is, at prefent, almoft the only kind of fubftance 
which is ufed in this intention in the Britifh manufa£);orie» 
of glafs, and with great reafon, as it extremely well anfwers, 
the purpofe, and does not demand the previous preparatidn 
" of calcination that is'neceffary with refpeft to flints, and 
other .ftones; and as it can be with certainty procured in. 
any quantity demanded* The kind of fahd moft fit for 
making the white tranfparent kinds of glafs, is, that brought 
from Lynn, in Norfolk, by the name of which place it is 
• diftinguiftied ; and there is alfo another kind of this, but 
inferior^ brought from M^iddone, in Kent : it is white 
and fhining ; and, examined by means of a microfcope, 
appears to befmall fragments of rock chryftal, from which 
it does not feem, by any experiments, to differ in its 
qualities; and the glafs formed of it, may, therefore, pro- 
perly be confidered as made of chryftal. The introduction 
9f it into the manufactories of glafs in this country, has 

T2 
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aliDoft wholly fuperfeded that of flints, from which >tt^fi0 
way difTers in thia application, but in the* being foiMw4iat 
flower in iritrifying, which makes it require, in proportl^in 
a greater ftrength of flux and fire ; but to compen^e for 
this difadvahtage, it is clearer in its own colour, and mu4f 
freer from heterogenepus tinging bodies which injure idhe 
colour of the glafs, and frequently give embarrafiments where 
flints are ufed : the fand requires no previous preparation 
for common and grofler purpofes, efpectally where nitre -it 
ufed, which burns out the fulphureous matter from any 
filth of the nature of animal and vegetable fubftances, azsd 
confequently calcines them to an earth no way injusioua 
to the glafs; but for nicer purpofes, and where ao nitre it 
ofedy it is proper to purify, or cleanfe the fand by wafiiing, 
whicli may be thus done : Pour water upon it, and having 
ftirred them well about, incline the veflel immediately itt 
fuch a manner that the water may run off, and carry wWi 
it the filth that will float in it ; by repeating which n fern 
times, the fand will be freed from all the heterogeheoua 
matter that is lighter than itfelf. For coarfe glafs,. other 
kinds of land, of a foftcr texture, are ufed; as, befideaihe 
advantage of being cheaper, they are more cafily vitriabkf 
than flihls^ and confequently mnke a faving in the fluxing 
bodies which are to be added to them. ^' 

' Flints are the moft important article in the fufaftarawi 
which are uied for forming the body of glafs ; and wacM 
indeed, the only kind employed iir larger works wJi<fre anji 
better forts of glafs were manufafturcd, before the ufe of thei 
white hnd excluded them in all places where it is to be 
conveniently obtained :fince, for the. fcafons. above gii'^n, 
it is a more eligible material, unjefs for experimeatSt of 
where very fmall quantities are required; ia which cdCf 
t|ie calcined flints being more eafijy reduced to an impiitjtoblt 
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pawdcTf may poftiMy be mors . comtnodioufly employed 
tbmi tl^ faad; Flints, yet, however, continue to be ufed 
wherever \h^ proper fand cannot be procured at a reafon- 
aible diarge, as the Cole ingredieik for forming the body of 
the, better kinds of glafs ; fince they are, in moft placet 
where they are naturally fpund, to be had in extreme great 
quantities ; and the expence of calcining them does not 
enhance their whole, cod to a degree beyond what the 
Current price of glafs bears* 

The goodnefs of flints, with refpeft to this ufe of them, 
Aaift be diftinguiflied by their clear tranfparent black colour, 
, and all fuch as are marbled with brown or yellowifli colour 
fliould be reje£led for fear of iron, which frequently lurkl 
in thcftn under that appearance, and is very injurious to the 
colour of glafs if it get admiilion into it; fuch ihoold> 
therefore, be carefully picked out when found in parcels of 
ihe'clearer fort; but if the greater part of any pafcel 
9lppesr fo marked, it ihould not be ufed till trial be made 
inafmatt quantity, whether the difcolouring be owing td 
kny fubftance detrimental to the colour of glafs or not. It 
is'klways neceffary that flints ihould undergo a calcinaitioii 
b^&re they be ufed in the compofitioh of glafs; as well 
bc^caufe they are not otherwife to be reduced to a tekture, 
which will admit of their being powdered in order to thciif 
dae.cdmmixture with the other ingredient^; as, becatifcf. 
they are not fuifceptible of vitrification till a proper change 
be produced in them by calcination. This calcination muft 
be performed by putting them into a furnace of a moderate 
fieat, being firft dipped iti water, and continuing them 
there till they become intirely white, even to the moft 
mteridr part^ which will require a greater or lefs time, 
Recording to their magnitude, and tlie d^ree of the beat 
oft the furnace: when they are. thus rendered wkii^ thty 
T2 ' 
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inuft be taken out of the fire^ and infttntly unmeiBred. ja 
cold water, where ihty muft remain tiii they be agabt cold* 
and then they #ili be found, if duly calciaed» to be crackfri 
and (hivered into flaky pieces, and to become £o iwiftif 
brittle as to be eafily reducible to powder; fome part wiU, 
neverthelefs, be always found infufficiently calcined^ wliicii 
may be diftinguifhed by their harder and more obdurate 
confidence ; and they muft be carefully feparat^ in order 
to be re-calcined, as they will otherwife greatly retard and 
impede the powdering of the duly calciued parts ; thofe 
which are properly calcined, muft. then be levigated l^y 
means of mills or other implements, accordii^Jy as tfce 
quantity or opportunity may make it expedient ; and they 
' will then be fit for ufing ia the compofitions for glafst \ 

Talc of various fpecies has been likewife ufed in the 
fame intention as fand and flints, but feldom in large .works; 
it fometimes requires a calcination in order to its due pre*? 
'paration for entering into the compoiition of 'g^faifs; but 
neither fo great a heat, nor the quenching in cold water, 
are neceflary for bringing it to a proper texture to beaf 
powdering. Some forts of talc are much more quickly 
Titritiable than dthers; and fufing eafily with either fall of 
tartar, or lead, may therefore be ufcd io default of fliol, or 
fand fufficiently white ; but with refpe^ to larger manu- 
factures, the ufe«f flints is more eligible, as they are to.be 
procured in great quantities with more certainty ; aad will, 
in general, require much lefs flux and fire to bring them to 
a due ftate of vitrification. 

Several other, both earthy and ftony foffils^ have beea 
likewife ufed for forming the body of glafs ; and ii has 
been obferved, that moft kinds of ftony fubftances whtch 
will fcintillate, or ftrike fire with fteel, are vitrifiable 
Vrithin the degree that fit> them for this purpofe; but as 
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/thoy^dteiieitbtr .ttftd< al^prefent, ndr pramKe iohe any waf 
advants^iottf in pnii£ticer;a9 Ur m ii hitherto, kqowa.idf 
4hein ; I ihaU omit enumerating theni< as .being foretgn ,<o 
^lie purpofe in liaod^eK^eipt with r^fpcA to |wq kinds; 
th^ ou€iQ{'tfa«fe is calledf Moilon^ ky ti^ French, and it 
foond in great quantities, ns an uppe»r cruil in mafi^y free- 
ilone quaff ies ; aodt as. it mfty be ufed without any pre- 
yiotts preparation y and is very quickly vitrifiablei may be 
fervi^cable on fome occasions to thofe who. may want to 

^fofm .glafsy or viti^eous compofitioi^s, where this may be 
procured with more eafe ihan any of the b^i^e^^mentioned 
labftances: the other is the white round femi-tranfpareat 
.river- pel^ies^, which vitriCy very foon; and, if chofei^ 
colon rlefs, -make a very white glafs; biit they muft be 
calcined as the flint, by putting them iototl^ flint till they 
•be red hot, and then quench :them io.qold. water to .being 
them t* a flate fit to undergo powdering* / . 

Knuckle confounds the calcined faints, and all other 
fioaes ofed for making glafii, under the^nafne.of Sand, ia 
bk receipts^ notwithflanding he admits of a great, dtflerencp 
in their readin^efs to be vitrified, as in tbe cafe of calcine^ 
'flints, and the fofteft kind of natural iand ; . where one 
hundred and. forty pounds of fait are required to an hun* 

•dred and fifty .pounds of calcined flinjts ; and only^one hun- 
dred and thirty, pounds of fait to twq hundred pounds of 
the fand. 

Of materials ufed as fluxes in the compofition of glafs:--* 
The materials ufed for fluxes in the compofition of manu« 
faAured glafa are lead, peafl-^es, nitre,. fea-falt, boras^, 
arfenic, fmiths' clii\kers, and wood-aihes, containing the 
earth and lixiviate falts as produced by iqcii^eration. 
. Lead is. the prefent moft iniportant fljijixin the Britifli 

:: manofa^ures of what i* called flint gl^fs; but it muft be 
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brought, by.prerious caldoAtiony to the ftftteof AHfiiitBi^ ^e; 
what u called reel lead: this^ ufed ift a -due profiolthsBy^s 
makes a tougher and firmer glafs tbaa ^aai be pr^diic^d femi i ^ ^ 
falta alone, and is yet procured at a Tery fmM ^^iptjm^Ji * 
but all the glafs foriBed of lead is tinged origM^^y-'.friUk.-- 
yellow, and therefore requires the addition of oitre^C^:blir». 
and deftroy the fulphur or phlogiftic matter it coAttios-u^'' 
order to bring it to a more colourlefs ftate ; which ftddiH^n 
of nitre enhances again the coft of glafs fo compofed tbot * 
"Would otherwife be extremely low. There it anotber* 
reafon, likewife, for the addition of nitre, or fome iitfaer: 
fait, to operate as a flux in the glafs compounded of leaii^ 
which is, that there may not be a lieceffity of ufing beyond- 
a certain proportion of it; for, if glafs h^ve much lead ia • 
its compoiition, it will fufier a corrofion by the air, whiek 
gives a greyifli dulnefs to its furface that is very injorittua' 
both to its beauty and utility. It is needlefs here fo «ette&'' 
the manner of ^akiniQg lead, becaiife it is doneih ninorkv ' 
appropriated to that purpofe, and is fold by the propriiftdf^ 
of tfaofe works at a cheaper rate thap any partienTar perfifM^-^ 
could pretend to manufaAure it for their private ufe. TIh^ 
perfection of red lead lies in its being thoroughly 'vi^M ^ 
calcined, which is beft diftinguilhed by its rednef^, rncHiflii^ ' 
to crimfon, and in its being pure, which may be judgerf'of ',' 
by the brightnefs of its colour. There is,** Indecfd^ tiV* 
materials of a red colour cheap enough to adulterate it wfth^ 
except powdered bricks, or fome of the red okcrs, knd ^ 
they would immediately (hew themfelves in the vrtrffic^tidft *^ 
of the fmalleft quantity, by the ftrong yellow tinge they 
would give the glafs. / .. " ' 

Pearl-aftics is the next leading article among! the ftfb'^ '^ 
ftahc^s ufed as fluxes in ^fs ; and th^y at prefent moftly 
fupply the place of the Levant alHcs^ t}xe Barillas ef Spaing 
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fiilld 6llit!y<^Wr1t{hd#, 'which ti^efie fbrmeHy broughf here, 
MS "wtti ^ 'tttsAAhg glafs as foap. In the kinds of glafs 
wberd f^tf&iSfi trdn^rericy is wanted; as in looking-glafa 
/phtiiSy tlStd all kindi'of window-glafi^i falts are preferable 
as'a, ftu^; fMTi' «^ itK the lixiviate of fixed alkaliite falts o£ 
trdgettri^t^^" are thci ftme for this purpofe, when pure* and 
tfiefe'-caited pcarl-alhes are purer than any other which can,. 
Imt pffdl^ided at a' moderate expence, the nft of them is more 
expedient than of any other. This kind of fixed alkaline 
faltB^ caUled p^rl-aiheS| U prepared in Germany, RuiGa, 
atsd-Pol^d^ by mdting th^ falts out of the afhes' of burnt 
iwood; and^' hating reduced them again to dry nefs, evapo- 
ratiog f^way the moifture, and caldnTAg them fora conr 
fider^e' time in a furnace moderately heated ; but, as they 
catinot be prepared with ad vantage in this country i' and 
ar4(<t0 be had at a FSafdnaWc pftceby thdfe'who'day'hav'e 
oeeafion-to ufe tbein in^making g^Iafs,' Tfliall ware 'entering 
^ jm0l!<ei -{larttcuiarly into the detail •# theprotefe by ivlSicK 
they may be befi and nk>ft profitably produced^ as not |pro- 
p&^ falling either within the defi^giildrtl^<i iVitention oHhis 
wQfk» The geodnpef^ ef pearl-affies mirfl be difltipguiftied 
by the eqiial and white appearance of thenfr^ as it confiils 
in their purity^ and their having be^n calcined for a long 
fpace.of time, of whtehthe whitenefs, and equal appear- 
ance, are nKarks, unlefk' in the cafe -oP fame parcels that 
corUain tomps of a Uttifh caft produced by calcination ; 
which difcolouring is not, bowever, any proof of their 
being bad; but any browdifh caTR in particular parts, or 
greyn^fs in the whole, is a certain criterion of their not 
being good: this- muft, however, be confined to fuch as are 
perfectly dry, which- can only well be -on the opening the 
caljL&.tbey are brought over In ; for, if 'the air have accefs 
<X)ttlu;m9 they feon deliqatate, and io(^ brown or gr^^yifli^ 
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from a femi-^mufparency tbejr acquire la^timt Helni^Vl^j^ 
Date. Tbere 19 one, and the joaR, <;pqip)OQ. ^uU^e^ipi]^ 
ivhtch h made in tbefe (alts, tbf^ is not eafi^ <li«ftiRff^4% 
able by the appearance ; it is, the^ aiddition of q(ufimq^;^Aff 
lea fait, to them, which is fometimeicopiouflym^de;. })sp 
h not, however, very detrimental in th^ appjica^igfi^^af 
them to the forming glafs ; but it is, nevettbel^, ajdif^ 
Tantage confiderable enough in large concerns, to {jf^y^xuie 
thing for another at fix times its current price» A»^ 
is expedient, therefore, to know how. to d^ioj^ilh.,t^is 
firaod, the foUowiog method 19 propofed a^ eaf j ai^4 certain: 

*' Take a ^antUy of the fait fufpeated ; and, aftej^^ jt 
^* has lain in the ak (b as to be a little, fc^ftened, but t^gt 
** melted, put it in a fire*{hovel, and bold it orer.the^^ 
*' where the heat is pre% ftrong* If it coi^aisi^ ,f^y^ 
*' common fait, a cracjkling, and as i^ were,|.iljg^ ^^i/Bfr 
^ fion, will follow, as the ialt grow]^ bpt; ,whif:l^,4]$(CIK? 
> ^< pitation is a certain mark of comn^n fait wh9;«Tec.i^,j^ 
•• found." ' . . ::-. 

The pearl-afliea- require n6 preparation, ei^pit vif$f(^ 
extreme great tranfparency is rehired*. a% ia the c^^;^ 
looking-glafs, and the.beft window<^glais ; im which c^^t^^ 
purification is necefiary, in the niannov wbiich will be fiirnvQ 
in fpeakmg of thef^ particular kinds* i 

Nitre, which, in its refined fiate, is commonly qiUJed 
feltpetre, has been formerly much afed as a fiux iiVilbe 
finer kinds of glafs, »id is now; likewife employed iBiinoft 
compofitions of the fame nature: but this is a; noted one 
by thofe who are at all acqi^inted with the. priociploft of 
the art, not fo much in the intention cof aflox:, at<if that 
of a colorific ingredient^ from its pcqsrer of r^dffriiig gillfii 
colourleft, by deftrpying the phlogifloniin iead, or in.aiiy 
liind of vegetable or animal matter which, may tiogp^lhe 
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<i€ vegetables; atidy faeiog much dearer, its ufe woulii, 

♦therefpre, he ia proportian left expedient than that of 

pearl^^dhes, if it were to be employed in this view only* 

Tlievfaltpetre that is ufed Mere is brought from the Eaft 

Indies, in ttie form of what is called, crude nitre; and, ii^ 

dommercial language, roughrpetre ; in which ftate it k 

commixed with Tome proportion of common . fait : it » 

refined by perfons who make it tbeir proper bufinefs, and 

bought for the pnrpofe of glafs^makrng, in the ftate of fait* 

petre, on which account it is unnecefikryto give the -v 

proceft for refining it here* If it. be obtained* in .chVyftalt 

of fucfa afize that the figure of them may be diftiDguifli-' 

able, there is no hazard 'of any addteratton but what 

would be very apparent, as no heterogeneous matter; can 

be made a proper part of fuch chryftah ; and^ 'therefore, if 

they appear bright and eolourlefs, the goodn^fs cannot be 

doubted* : . / » . 

. Sea. fait is alfo frequently ufed as a flux- in the making 

glftTs of Various kinds ; and it has a very.ftrong power in 

promoting vitrification even in . fome obdurate^ bodies ; ^t 

ttfed in a lareb propvntion, it does ilot produce fa ft^rong 

and tenacious a glafs as lead, or even the alkaline falts of 

yegetables,^and> is therefore onlyttaken in aid of the others, 

when adihftted as an iilgredlent ; it fliould be- brought -to a ^ 

dry'Aate by decrepitation, that i«^ keeping it in a jdioder^iftG 

heat till it ceafes crackling, tefore it be put. with otbe!r 

iftghedrents into ibe fufing beat; otherwife, by the little 

explofive bnrfift of its partsf iit wiH drive fome of the 

powdered matter out of the pot« It- miift not, after {^uh 

decrepitation, be again ekpofed to the air; for, if it 

be, it will tegaia its former quality, of jd'ackliog in.il v 

ihort time, -, . -, 
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• Berttt it tbe mod powerful itrx of atl the ftlta^'ti^j 
^ml0od» of any 'known fobdance whatever; but, ott>^t«ciouilf 
pf its great prioe» can only be stfthnittisd tdtcf-the^oiiy^oAtiw 
of. glafs defighod for lookiag-glafs plates, or^ othe^ pBtpiitcSf 
where a couSderable ralue can be fet upoatthe'prodybef 
«r» where the qjiantity wanted is very <niall« Ibiabi:«>iiglilr 
ftom the Eaft'lndiety under the mmie of Tincal,.aiid'tiie; 
mfinement of it* in a pettdX manper, 19 httberto Jcaowa* 
liMt to few perfoQS in Eurcpc^ who carefuliyt keep it-. a. 
i4|Qret# Xhe knowledge of it, however, is sot important 
to the art of making giafa, as it is always procuredffor ifasit: 
pttrpofe.in a veftaed ftate, and not ofed in vecy. larjge q9ta^ 
tkies; the purity of it may. be afcertained bv tl^ iar^siiefe 
aad dearnefs of the ccyilals; forwhen it is hadin diatilatep 
it'ODay always be concluded goiodm 'i he previoostprepacstios} 
cl boraic forthe*coippofition of gkCs, is, tocakinetijiritili 
a«*get)tlQbeat, which converts it toaflaky» fealher y ki«& 
of fubQance^ like calcined alum ; after which it fiioi|ld>.fatt) 
gaoiMad to powder, and is then fit to he commixed ^wiih' 
. o|M»r ingredients. This €saki^ation of borax ihould be withr 
auntie heat,. and in a very large veflei propdrtionablytOi 
the quantity ; for it fwells and rifes in inflated bhudders ibr 
as tooccapy a very, great fpace, ' . ^.r.' 

Arfenic is alfo a powerful flux, bnt mu(l not be addedi^ 
severtbeiefs^ in too great quantity ; for, though when oBCf 
nitrified perfedly, it greatly promotes the fame change ia^ 
other fubftahces ; yet, when added in a redundant profsor^w 
tien, it tarns the glafs milky or opaike, and keeps it in that 
fiate^a confiderable time before it will duly affimtlate, fpsm^ 
whence the. due vitrification is greatly. Tetarded, fo as'^f^ 
eccaiion an intolerable lofs of time and fuel ;'thouglr' the >' 
glafii in all fueh cafes would, faecoine clear, if conttntied 
long enough in the fire; yet, on this princi|ile of^'ite 



IN^wpQfM^ mmtrifying'whcik added to c^mp^fitioiift ^f g&ft 
J^ ja Ji^ge p^oporUo^ it U oied for>fiviflg aa opake ivfai^ 
<KdQUir |o;glaf% ^ werflialtfeebeloifi • . .. i- 

Wodd aftea, by wbjch h to be nndcrftoodj likeWifci 
thofe of broom,; fiirte, or aay other burnt vegetable, are 
tifed as a flttx for the c9ranion .bortde or green glaf8;'tfai»' 
. «ih«8'mBft be taken in their original flate, confining of the^ 
calcTHfid ^rthfof the veg^table^ and their lixiviate, or fi&ed 
;dkaline -fait, as their viirtue lies in their ori^nal njanntr 
of comipixture ; for this very ex traordmary circuDii^n^- 
attends^ them, that, though in their primitre ftate^^ they 
vitrify eafily, and a<ft ias a ftrong flux to any of the vitrcfciblft ; 
earths or ftones ; yet, if the faits be fepamted from tiii^ 
earth, by ,foluti6n in water, the earth from that tiB»^ 
becomes extremely repugnant, to vitrification ; and^ thowgh' 
the fame falts which were taken away from it, or eve» a 
imwh larger quantUy be again added to itj it r^fiftsr thig^ir 
^xing pow^r, and difpkys ^ nature intirely different f mm ' 
thsLt which it appeared to have before its ^feparation fmsk 
the faits. There is no preparation necefiary for the^ 
afiies in order to their entering into the compofiti©tt q€ 
^ntif except the fifing them to free them from alt th» 
fragmfenta of charcoal, or unburnt parts of Vegetables- 
employed in their prod ufti on j but they fliould becarefuHy 
k^pt from damp and moiflure which Would make the falls 
deJiq.iiiate, aad run off from the earth. The goodneis' 
of thefe aihes muft be diftinguifiied by their appearing 
fpee from impurities, and by their w'hitenefs : and theii'" 
abounding in falt^ is likewife a proof of their excellence', 
which may be examined by .making a lixivium of any 
kuown fmall quantity, and judging of its weighs 

Of t|>e feveral kinds of white glafs, and their Gompo^f 
fui<>ns in jc;ftejral:-*The Jiveral kin^i of white tranfpareat 
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glaft aew in ufe^ in this part of the world, jar€| the flint- 
gbbt (a« it is here ^lled) and the German cryiUI-gtafs^ 
which are applied to the fame ufes and purpofes ; the gla^ 
for plates, for mirrors, or looking-glafles ; the glafs for 
windows and other lights ; ^nd the glafs for phiah, aaj 
fuch kind of fmail veflels« 

Of each of thefe kinds there are feveral forts ; forae 
•lUy differing in the particular compofition and manage'' 
ment of the directors of the works where they are inanu* 
fa£iared, but alike in their price, and the ufea to which 
they are applied ; and others, which are allowedly inferior 
forts, fold at cheaper rates, and employed accordingly for 
eoarfer purpofes. 

The feveral kinds of glafs differ in the fubilanc^ em- 
ployed as fluxes in forming them, as well as the coarfei^efi 
and fineneis of them which are ufed for their body* The 
flint and cryftjil, mirror, and bed window^glafs, not only 
require fuch purity in fluxes as may render it pradicable to 
free the glafs perfe£lly from all colour ; but, for the fame 
reafon alfo, either the white Lynn fand, calcined flintsy.or 
white pebbles fliould be ufed; the others do not demand the 
iame nicety in the choice of the materials, though the fecond 
kind of window-glafs, and the beft kind of phial, will not 
be fo clear as they ought, if either too brow^i fand, or impure 
falts, be fuffered to enter into their compofition. It is to 
be greatly regretted, that the very important manufafture of 
glaft, ihould not be fo cultivated and encouraged in Great 
Britain, as to prevent totally the importation of foreign: 
whereas, from the produftion of fand, lead, and coals, i« 
our own country, we may make the beft forts of glafs much 
cheaper than can be done elfewhere : we yet, however* 
take looking*glafs plates of France, to the amount of » 
very confiderable fum j^ fome window-glafs of the Dutch; 
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and tiie German irinkiDg-glaflei for water, with gilt edget, 
"and other ornaments, are now comihg again extremely into 
faftiion. T^ie caufes of this demand for foreign commb- 
dities, which are, or might be better, and' cheaper roanu<» 
faftured here, are various ; and the difplaying of them not 
being a proper part of my bufinefs at prefent, I fliaFl ware 
it; and only intimate, that the tax laid upon glafs (againft 
all the principles of good policy) has greatly corroborated 
then!, as well as checked a growing exportation of fome 
articles, which would probably, in time, have been of very 
great cpnfequence to our commerce. ^ 

Of coloured glafs: — For blue, take four ounces ot 
calcined and pulverized rock cryflal, two ounces of falt- 
. petre, one ounce of borax, half a pound of manganefe, on^ 
pound of indigo blue. . 

A cryfoHte glafa:~To one pound of friti take puU 
verized verdigrif^ three ounce? and a half, red lead one 
ounce, • ' * 

A fapphir green glafs :— To one pound of the above 
compofition, or chryftal frit, take one ounce of good zaffcr, 
aud of a curious fine pin-duil two pounds. 
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1 imitate fine oriental pearls t— Take of thrice diftilled 
vinegar two pounds, Venice turpentine one pound ; miss 
them together into a mafs, and put them into a cucurbite; 
fit a head and receiver to it ; and, after you have ItttedL th« 
joints, fet it, when dry, on a fand furnace to diftil tbo^ 
vinegar fj=om it. Dp not give it too much ^leat left the iiftff 
fiiould fwell up. 
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Aftei' this, pi)t the Tin<^gar into anotb^r gbUa coopip^Ari 
in which there is a quantity of £eed pearl, wrapp^in m 
piece of thin filk, but fo as not to touch the iincgar i pot 
cover, or head, upon the cucurbite; lute it veil, m4 pot 

it in balneum marUf where, you may let it remajin a. foit- 
night. The heat of the balneum will raife thefomef of 
the vinegar, and Ifaey will foften the pearls in the fiU^ .and 
bring them to the coofiftence of a pafte; which being 4on^p 
take them out, and mould them to what bigneis^ ftape^ 
and form you pleafe. Yottr mould muft be of fiijbe ^ver,. 
the iniide gilded ; you muft alfo refrain from touchiaf tM 
pafle with your fingers, but ufe filver gilded utesfilsy with 
which fill your moulds : when you have moulded thero^ 
bore them through with a hog's bridle^ or gold wire, and 
theii let them dry a little ; then thread them agaia en a 
fp\d wire, and put them in a glafsi dofeit up^.and fet 
them ip the fun to dry i after they are thoroughly dry;, ptit 
them in a glafs mattrais, into a ilream of running water^ 
and leave them there twenty days ; by that timQ tbty will 
contraA the; natural hardnefs and folidi^y of pearbf tkea 
take them out of the mattrafs, and bang them f n mercacy 
water, where they will moiften, fwell, and aflame 'their 
oriental beauty; after which, ihift them into a mattrais, 
hermetically dofed up, to prevent any water coming to 
them, and let it down into a well, to continue tfaerf aboal 
eight days : theif draw the mattmfs up, and in opening it^ 
you will find pearls exa^ly^refembling the oriental oiifi« 
This method is very excellent, and well worth the troubk* 
fince, by experimenting fo fine a fecret, you will have the 
fattsfadlion of feeing the performance anfwer the dire^lioii 
above expected. . . 

^Mercury water is thus prepared ; — " Take plate tin of 
** Cornwall, calcine it, and let the calx be pure and fine; 
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^ iMn, wit& ofte otince df the calx, and two ounces of 
^' prtpated'mtrcwry, make an amalgama; wafli' it with 
"^^ fair ureter till the water remains infipid and clear; 
•<*'ttii^ dry the amalgama thoroughly; |5ut it into a 
^ miitrafs over a furnace, giving it fuch a heat as is requi- 
** 6te for fablimation. When the matter is well fublimat^d» 
^' take off the matrafs, and let it cool. Take out that 
.*• fiUbHaurte, add an ounce of Venice fublimate to it, and 
*^ grind it together on a marble ; put this into another 
'"* matfftfs, clofe it, and fet it upfide down in a pail of 
** Water; and the whole mafs will diffolve itfelf in a little 
•• thnc into mercury-water : this done, filter it into a glafs 
** wjceirer, fet it on a gentle afli fire to coagulate, and it 
*• will torn into a cryftalline fubftance ; this beat in a glafs 
** mortar with a glafs peftle to a fin* powder, fearce it 
" through a fine fievc, and put it into a matrafs, flop it 
« clofe up, and place it in balneum maria; there let it 
'/ remain till it diiTolres again into water, which is the' 
** mereiiry waiter, fit for the above-metitiotied ufe»** 
^ To form large pearls of fmall ones, as directed by Korn- 
dorfer : — Take of mercurial water fourteen ounces ; put 
two ounces /«//A. filU into a low matrafs, poUr the iner- 
carial water upon it, and let it diifolve and extract ; then 
take of the whiteft fmall pearls twenty ounces^ put them 
iitio at proper matrafs, and pour the faid water upon it» 
The pearls will, by degrees, diflblve, and at lail torn to a 
clear calic, much like difibl ved filrer calx ; pour off the mer- 
curial water; boil the calx well out, and dry it;, then put 
it into a clean crucible by itfelf, and melt and caft it into 
what form you pleafe. When cold, poltih it in the fame 
manner as you do gems or cryflals, and yon will have your 
work of the confiftcncy and beauty of the fineft and cleareft 
oriental pearls. 
U 
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Choiee fecrett imitating precious ftones, or for maiking 
artificial gems: — This curious art is arrived to that per- 
fedioti that It is capable of imitating precious fioi^es in 
their luftre, colour and beauty, even to furpafs the natnfal 
onesy except in hardnefsi* which, to obtain, has been, and, 
no doubt, ftill are, the endeavours of feveral ingenious men. 

The aft o( making artificial gems confifts chiefly in 
tightly imitating th^ tints of thofe that are real : thefe mntt 
be' extracted from fuch things as refifl the fire, and do not 
change their colour, though of a volatile nature : thus 
verdigrife being put into the fire is changed to another 
colour^ but when put in fufion with cryflal, it retains its 
natural colour. 

You muft, therefore, take fuch colours as change not, 
when mixed together: cortfequently, fince blue and yellow 
make a green, you muft take fuch blue as will not hurt the 
yellow when you mix them, and alfo fuch a yellow as fhall 
not be detrimental to the blue, and fo of the other Colours. 
We fhall give very plain and certain inftruftions to carry 
the ingenious artift with cafe and pleafure through this 
labour, and firft Ihew him — 

To make a fair emerald : — Take of natural cryftal four 
ounces; verdigrife, forty-eight grains; crocus martis, pre-' 
pared with vinegar, eight grains ; let the whole be finely 
pulverized and f5fted; pu^ this together in a crucible, 
eaving one .inch empty; lute it well, and put it into a 
-potter's furnace, where they make their earthen-ware, and 
let it ftand there as lorrg as they do their pots : when cold, 
break* the crucible, and you will find a matter'of a fine 
emerald colour, which, after it is cut, and fet in gold, will 
furpafs, in beauty, an oriental emerald: if you find tHat 
>our matter is not refined, or purified enough, put it 'j^iiin, 
the fecond time, into the lame furnace, and in liltinf; off 
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, the cover you will fee the matter fliiniog; you may tfata 
break the trucible, but not before ; for if you ihould put 
the matter into another crucible, the pafie would be cloudy, 
«nd full of bjift^rs : if you cannot come to a potter'^ furi- 
nace, you may build one yourfelf ivith a fraall expence, in 
which you may put twenty crucibles at once, each with a 
different colour, and one baHitig will produce a great 
variety of gems* Heat your furnace with hard and dry- 
wood, and keep your matter in fuiion twenty-four hours, 
which time it will require to be thoroughly purified ; and, 
if you Ipt it ftand four or, fix hours longer, it will not be 
the worfe for it. 

To make parte, for imitating an oriental topaz: — The 
colour of this ftone is like water tinged with fafFron or 
rhubarb : to imitate it, take of prepared natural cryftal, one 
ounce; -of red lead, feven ounces, finely powdered and 

^ fearced ; mix the whole together, and put it into a crupiblet 
not quite full, by an inch, leail the matter ihould run over, 
o^ftick to ike cover of the crucible in rifing ; then proceed 
as dire£ted above. 

To make an artificial chryfolite :— ^This ftone is of a 
green colour, and fome have the caft of gold ; to imitate it, 
take natural cryftal, prepared, two Qunces; red lead, eight 
ounces; crocus marttSf twelve 'grains; mix the whole finely 
together, and proceed as before, only leaving it a Utile longer 
in the furnace. 

Another proe^ for counterfeiting precious ftonea:-— •. 
Take of black flint ftones what quantity you (^leafe, and 
put them into a pail of hot water ; and being wet, put them 
into a hot furnace; this will prevent their flying intofmall 
pieces; or elfe warm Uiem thoroughly, by degrees, before 
you put them into the furnace: when you fee that they are 
thorough red hot, then quench them in fair water, and they 

U 2 ^ 
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will lock of a fia« while c<doar : dry and piilrerMc<t}|CiSipL . 
'my fioei this you may do in an iron mpx^i ^H^^IdAjt-.. 
my contra^ fome of the iron, it wiii-fae^prppery/^tQ^l^ttt 
have taken it oat, to pour on it ibqie a0ia fonJif^^h\^^ 
will dear it of the iron, and ib difis^gnge it.4fCM>^^'6iMh 
and trnpurities* Wafii it in fevenil<^le9ii.}ipt waters* •/ 
, This powder, thns prepared, is fit to ke nfed fo^jinakiiig , 
the fijoeft glafsy and for imitating th^ <:leareft and moft 
tranfparent gems, efpecially tbofe^ that require the lu^re oif 
a diamond or ruby; as for a fappbire, emerald, top9ff^^ 
cbfyfoUte, fpirel, ametbift, &c*. your labour with.^^ff^^r^^ 
nay be fav^di if your mortar be brigbty and free fiom |vi^;.t 
f«ch as have a mortar of porpbiry, or focb like fiope, h§9«'. 
i\o occ^fioa to ufean iron one, but wiil fave themfelvea a 
gKftt deal of IftAible. 

v|i^^Q(|^ yo9 ^noot have black flint ftooeSy you may 
<^Wl<f Y9Hff<?l^ v^b pebble, but flint js far efo&riibleb^^ 
xoakcs a^ gh^^^oi ^ harder fubftance thaq that m^de^f PS^^^' .; 

-£a^^oitie«^ Knriidprfer'a fecret to xmke a diamond of 
natuHil cryilal :«*^Take tbe beft poii(bed cryflal,',no.fnajU|^r 
whether«]ai^ or finaU, fo it is but dear and tranipai^eig^^x; 
put it in a crucifa|«i wilb three times lis o^uoh of nsy fi|fie4; 
fulphur of gpld, lb that tl^e cryilal m»y be covered aliov/^i!; 
with it; then, after you have put a lid over it, and luted.. 
ilHl criieiUe well, let it, for three days and nights, atmeal 
inisftip^fire; then take it out, andi|iiewh itin^ipg 
wat01^in*'whieh red hot fteel is quendMid terty^fix tinwa^- 
running, and yM^.witl have a diamond wkic)i veftmhtes.n 
ludonddfeie in:e\'^y rel'pe<3t, and is right and good« Th^^s j&r 
K6wsd«rfer-J-but as to his futpbur^ be has. left th^m^M^^ 
tfce djirk. , . . ,- 

Hi^ to make a diamond out of a fapphire, accordinglo 
Pcxrta's dcTcrrption :-f-Wc ufeto make it (ihp di:imond}.the 

.:' . . .... ^ ^.. ,.:.:c 
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ftircft" way/ in tM« mariner ; we file 1 an ^ftithfen pifikin/ 6F 
cruidSble, with qVick-Iime, and laid the fapphire in the mtdff 
thereof, covering it firft with a trie, anc^then with coals dl 
o^rcrj Wowing thcirt geiitly until we had a clear fire; for, if k 
islbtewn tootHucb, it tttdy occaSon the breaking of theftoncf;^ 
When Wc thought^at the fapphire had changed iffr 
cdlortr, we lit the fire go out of itfclf, and took it out to 
fee whetbcr it was tmrned white; if fo, th^n we'laftl it 
again in^ the cruel We, in order to let ir cool with thefii^; 
but ff' It bad not the right colour, then we augmented the 
h#kt agai0 as before, md looked often' t*o fee whether tbe 
fir^^ad^ taken away all the colonry^ which wa^'/d^ne in - 
aiMUt &r€< or Ak hours; if thon the: liti^f^coioQi'-was tiot^ 
quite gone; we begaiti o\it ^tritibhS'tLfif^ iiMVit waa^ 
white and clear. * It is to be obferredj thaMhi he^t of 'ft# 
•filre, in the beginning of the operatioii, Muft 4faei*^tfe by 
fiow degrees, and aMb in ih^ fame itf^hei^flecf^ftl t$fl 4( 
the Rotte coines elthertoo fudd^nfy ihtiy^^he hist^ or ftptii 
the fceatiAtothe cotd, it is apt to tuth da^k; of Dy toi)!ec^« 

" In like mann^ alt ether precio<feft6neiIofe their cblotrr^ 
fome feoner than^thew/accdrdihg'Wtii^alp^ cilher'hardeif 
oi^Mter. The attethift'is veryaiglrf airt^^i%<^^ but a' 
flOvrfire; for, if i^'b&fc^'loo much h^atyUtfkecomfis *4urk> ^r 
tmiss 'into chalks ■■' t*»*' * - « ^ ' 

This is m^ mt whereby inferior piredio»s ftones : a;Ni' 
cimpi i^to^^^^iitaftllbbd^: they are afterwards c^t iil:tdie 
silMie/ atj^^s^ GbMiif gi?en them ; ^& fVohi hence oomof 
t]ie'^0i»n44bli^'^alfe)diamondS| or doubled* ^^--^ .^^aianL*? 

i A;p)ai«i (Hf^Aien concerning the poltihiiig of thpefeiconli«<' 
t^feifts, and alfo of tiaturah gems i-^It is to be oTjMned^I 
tliat all glafs, or artificial ftones, may be cut andfiolMieilt 
after one method*; namely; by ftrewing ^fine' powdeirfed 
efio^ry upon a le^en plate-with w&ter^ holding tbeilon^l 
firm, and grinding it in what form or (hape one pl^afesi. 
Us 
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If yotf throw ground; tripolii mmd with wftter^ upoii a* 
pewter plate, and add a little copper afliet aaangfik-iV it 
will have the fame cfife^l* 

Pulverized antimony,* (hewed upon a finooth plate if 
lead, with the tripoli and vinegar, polHhes net onlyglafs; 
cryftal, garnets, calcedonfe, agatn, and amethifts, hot ail 
other natural ftones, except the diamond* The dtamond 
18 only cut with the diamond powder itfelf. A&y fueii 
diamonds which can be touched hy emery, lead, copper, or 
other metals, or be cut therewith, are faUe ; and this it a 
good teft for knowing a real diaitdndi . 

The method of counter-drawing on artificial ftottes, 1M 
original camieaus, intaliot, add other gems, which are k«pt 
and preferved in the foveral mufeun^ of £arope:-^boofe 
the fineft fort of tripoli wfatch can poff biy be found ; grind 
it oa marble into an impalpable powder, and as fubtile as 
poffibie I add a little water to it fo al to make a fort of pafle 
with it, oi:ih^ canfiftence of colours on palleta for p^ting; 
when it as in that ftate, put it in a little fqnare tin mouHi 
with turned up edges ; prdfs well your paAe down in it, 
and fmoothen the furface: as foon as you fee it begifli^ 
to dry,' ftamp on it the ieal of which you want to obtain 
the imprei&on, ahd taking it off ftilfully £rom the tripoli 
pafte, let this dry thoroughly: when you find it is per- 
fe£lly hard, and the ftrbkiea.of the feal are folids, pot on 
the impreilion fome powder of cfjrfial, or any irtiAe^l 
ftone you pleafe, whether* red, green, blue,* o^ any otiief 
colour; then, with a metal! pipe, blow on that powder the 
flame of a ^candle, or a lamp, till the cryftal is -perfedly 
melted; wh^n done, lay fomething, foeh as a Anallirtin 
pallet, of nearly the fiee of the feal, on the 'melted patle^ 
and prefs it gently to m^ke it take the better the impi^ilon, 
and all the turns of the defign, artd then let^tcooK Wh^i* 
you take the cryftal up, ydu will find it to be a 
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'<^py 0f jth^ ofigj-B'al; you may then fep^d it to tli^api<}ary 
td be'cfttj.aod. f#t.f<?4* fe*l or ring as ypu liKe* From thefe 
v^ry copies you may eyen get othejr ciopigs, by foHowing 
tjJie fame prpceft of operation,. 

WKw yo» have rna^e pnth^ tripoli pafte the. im^preffiptt 
of the oiiginM feal» the ijafeft and (horteft way would be 
tO; bake tt in a fji^oace* under a jti^ arch, to prevent the 
i^OQ^ls frotn touching theiimprffiiony.which^ might hurt and 
dan^age the relief ; tbaa take off your. HtUe Jii^^npuld, .an^, 
leaving' put on the. {lamp ' cry ftal powdeff or oth^r. fqfible 
matter, you may ^lace^ it agaiti .uifder tbe.fatme, arch, in 
^m furnace ; and w^n Ihat p^^Ti^der k nifM«d| d^ ds be£pre 
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' JL O preferve thidgs from corsuptioti in^fpiirit^of ,wm<$:^~' 
Tbifl is, done -in the moft fubtle rei£iified,^kit of lyint- 
C^amphoriied^ .wherein many farts of aiiwtiSt aa birds, 
fiflietf^ infe^ reptik«f &c...iiiay. be kept nifmy yp«m 
from deicaying or corruption.. |Porta relates, that ^e had 
feeji a fifti a| Rome, thus preferved* for. ;»*^ve iwmtf 
years, which was as frefli as if alive : UJ^wife at Florence 
h»fv¥<ine thal^Jiad been preferv^^ove forty yeats. the 
gl^es wherein tifey ,w!ere k$K ^'««2 hermeti<saHy feakd, t^ 
'k^p tbe l^dVair ^Qmp^^i^S ^^ them. . . 

The prepm'atip^ of the fpirit, or» oil of fait, i^i^hereby 
things imy)^ l^^Rt from cc^'ruptiop, and which is ^ great 
reftorer and pre^rver of health: — Taki* fea^falt, as much 
as you pleafoi put it in a crucible, covered, over a, good 
eod fire, and whe» it b^ done cracklin|^ take it; 0, and 
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patUiaadamp|pla« tiUitit4iffo)ved; alter itiftM fhnboq^ 
a paper till it is thmoiigbly ckaraxMlfiiiertheo felJiiaSg^ll w' 
borfe doDg ftw Mhmt two OKmtbSt cfaftoging the dlftlgr6^i^ 
for freAt in order to keep it conHfliiaDy wndih^' ^&eA 
dUlil it over fome firnd, and yon will have it 'hi )^&itf 
ivceiver a fait oiA, with a waterjr phle^; diftii thib^f^NMy 
in a &i/ii. and the oH >W4U remain behind, bnt the Wii^ 
fnbftanoe he carried oft Whatever is p«t into t|iis ^i miS^* 
keep from cormption, without ohabgingi for ages. " ^tSs 
is the fiiit ipiritt* which, by PaniOelfM, is GklM, -yfpiSikik^ 
falh, and has lacomparaMe vhptue, as welt to j^^i^ 
men to health aadAriganrt as. to preferve them litouy iMft 
dillempeis;4£>ttt or fnc drops, taken in wohiiwooA*w«ili^, 
is good fon.'tfais dropfy» coavulfions, and tho yellow jaob^ 
dice ; thtto hr tar dvops, taken in hartfliom water, is good 
for all forts of agues; for worms, it is taken in brandy; 
three drops lakc& in carcit^ or water of Card$ms Benedict 
is |;ood for the ftoppage of urine. It is a fine refaedy for 
«U forts of fprains and contiaAions of the nerves i it heah' 
•bruifes and fiveliiags when mixed with otber ointtneiitsy' 
and the afieded parts are^anMited therewith. When mte«d'- 
with oil of turpentine, or wax, or camomile, it wiil'.aAi^ 
the gout. This oU| or Ipirit of isit, if well reAifisd, ii^ a 
fol vent of aH (brts< o£;nMlalr apd Aonef ^ and a key to many' 
hidden myfteailisui «)n} : 

But if this prcfervativ^is too coftly to keep things fitoro oMr- 
ruption, jfixtwmf prepare a Sia-water with a finall ekpeneci 
which wJeII keep, things for many yean ; and this yon ftkj 
do in theibUowing manner:-*- After yo«k have feaited your 
iea-falt; .diflUve iti in diftilled rain^wnter, ana «ake thei^f 
a lee whidrwiU^bedr an egg ; or, when the felt is 4$ttrced, 
pnt it inif a 'damp place ; and, when it is dtffo1vedv{SIfrr 
^1 through a pap9r until it is clear and fine. This yotf 
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may Ui^ 19: prtfeirM^thuigs "fisom coirnqpli0ii» by difidHiog 

A 4*eei«t^A.^iife llw bnnjfinnMiQft of kbn lolotitt fmcft 
G^ifiiaii'A^'i'^Tiili&olcIeaiifcKify onefmmii; oak woq4 
aihe4» twelre owic^,6;'aod foar of poundftd gttrltck: boil^ 
<^1 ^l!98ptiiM in tweli^ poUods of comnsoa ivftter» .rod^eedi^i 
a d^sd;. or four .pMads i Aiaiii tbW* An^dip io it the iwu. 
peg*, iirbicb yott will afterwards ilratify Irjtb the folloviijg 
c«^i||i|lit:-r'Take biirAt wood coals^ otbenittftr^kdcokies^ 
ai|d .guick-ljiaey of each Iteee pouad»j tfoo^xiriild and^oaW 
ciB^t^ iQ an icon pan, one pMnd; decvfipiiate fait^ {^tui\ 
cHiiKDes; iBake of this and y^oiir. tx«tt iitmraL bedi idttr* 
n^l^lyv Wfii oyer another; and haying -.w^l luted <the->>i^tla 
in which you (hall hxvs made tiiofebedii pfiikmiitidQenieat^ 
giy«^tb^n> a revarheiating ire, th^ec/tiams tiModiy-fMUB 
ho|ir9» and theiQperationiar'done* : adi a ii. ■. : : 

To prefervo the brigfainera V>f atiOB ;i^-A)dbl them wthJi 
hfkft> mairrow ; or dUe diifoiv«:foiiic i^iMifq^pawden witb.ti;ic ^ 
ftroogeft vinegar you can findyv'^ittntaf Mwr^ieJlJefs wfalchc 
ferifei to malbe their fiimonsj^oidigriief isithiei fitirft^ and 
rnh>y«»ir arms with it : . by Jthefe . vieans tiiey kesip (for/«ver 
brighfxund ftiaing* - - :•':*• 

; Agabaift rufit fpots, &c. in it^n :^^-CrttcibJe powdevy 
fifted egiery, and filver orCi allin iM-pmnter : add thereito' 
the beaten . fcales of iron, and rub tte fofty parts With 
leather dipt thoein. 

To make tin:— Take a difcretionable q«miil)r of rye^ 
bran» quite pure ; boU it a minute or two iiik^ vin^fpr, then 
. add.to itia little water ^and in thsit fame inftaiit pLungt. you« 
Iheets of black iron; then take out of the fi^e, ai^^ft^p 
well the yeffipl. Let .your irpn. red there, and. fiiak Sot 
twenty Hfour hours; after which time take off ynur ^irm: 
iheetsi fcor^ them well with the very bran )n wh!ph> they 
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bare been foakinfli ; then rnb tbem aves aUttls witb -gnoii*- 
ftones. Tilts being dotie, make tfaein foak asato itt 4 ivater 
whema you fiiall have diidblved feile«ftiinoniac£iit» wiimKe 
kaving taken them oflf, fet them to drain» and rub tbeai 
afterwards with rye^^braD, and your tin will be done* 

Obfer^e that the vefibl in which yea hiy yoar ttwBtM^ to 
So9kf itiuft be large >eoou^h to receire them in their £tiM 
iDtended fize* 

To compofe a metal of a goM colettr:~Take refiner'i 
copper^ fix ounces ;• melt it in a crucibie; add one ottoceef 
ealaminary ftone^ half an onoce of tulty» aad one of terra 
fnttftMf in powder: give to this a melting fire for ivfror 
jfix hours runningi and no more ; then take off the cniciMe 
|rom the fire. Put this compofition in pewder, and 4kM tD 
it two ovnees of common mercury, fix of fea^lalt, exficcafMy 
and a fufficient quantity of water. Set the whote to boil 
vitfl there appears no more mercwy ; then put the mstttf 
into a crucible, and place it between two fires of kiftjUed 
coals, avoiding carefully the br,eathing of the fumes : fgtt^ 
this- a melting fire for two hours $ then waft die eesnps- 
fition in water till this runs off quiteclear; fctthiaagsta 
in a crucible, and, when melted^ pour it into an iagdt; 
this will give youn metal of the moft beautif uK geiid coiear 
which can be defired, and which you may make ufe of Tor 
plates, buekles> invC^boxas, cane-heads, &c. but one cannot 
recommend too much the avoiding of breathing the funei 
of this compofition, while it is making. 

Hovr to give fcmie perfe£tion to im^pevfeA metals :«-^It is 
well known that gold is the moft perfeA of mebls: after 
this ciMnes filver, the prittciples of which are very nearly ' 
pure, and equally proportioned between them as thoie of 
gold; ail other metals are reckoned impeffefl and crude: 
among thern^ however, that which approaches neareft toper* 
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fe&i^fXr i§topptf'i jtbir therefore nmy eafily be purified by 
being deHvefed of all the. fuperfieial and combuRible fuI-» 
phufB with which it is leaded; and whoever will proceed 
according to the following .dire£lion, wiH not fail to 
obtaiQ it: 

Take- what quantity 'you pleaf<^ of a^per^ fet it in a 

crucible over a melting fire ; while melting in the crucible^ 

throw in at differefnt times fomq tutty-powder, mixed with 

eqUftl fmrts of refined fattpetre ; then, the detonationi 

being made, take the crucible out of. the- fire, aad .let it 

Gool I break the crucible, and feparate the feories horn the 

r^ulus: put the copper regulus into another cruciUe^ tmA 

reitierate the fame operation three times till the cepper is 

eattrc^aely :fine, and of a true gold coloiir*- . . _ v. - 

1 Now» if you fet' it melting for thie fourth tiftte, asdr 

projeA ott it perficaria's 'or hydra^pepper's leares powdef^ 

you will render .it ftiU morQ perfe^l; and you mtghl thud 

puilifyit ib far as to give it, at laft,« ail the qualities of- 

goidi • . ' . ' ' ■> '•••:•:...' 

Whoever will ^ndw how to- purify btafa from its/focerga 
ftilphur, will turn it likeifife into a tery fine filver* 

You may alfo^Mten lead ; and, by giving it tholmid^' * 
nofs of fUvefy render it fimrlar lo it. 

Pewter and quifekfilver ~^kf likewUe %e furified^ iH' 
feparating from this lafl its arfenicai {iA^M^i and fking; 
it by the fuppiemetit of a fixed, metallic, ificdfiibb^bl^ dnd 
fblary fulphur : the other may, by taking off ftomi it it^> 
fpperlktdas faline part, and uniting itS mer^Uriif i^t t<i 
the true riietallic fulphtif; but this we cannot ^pea>to* 
attain, if not ptevioafly verfed rn the rttethod oFdif8jkihg|» 
^krlyfing, add dividing orTeparating, and then re-i?tt!bddy-' , 
itig again inetilHc fubflanceg ; and this is kntjwn by non^ 
but the fons of the art, the adepts alone* • 
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To reftore goW t5 hg wdght ifter it has loft tl'ttf^ijgal 
wafer :— Put a bit of tbrtoife-iheU io foak forfoiAe^tit&lei'hi 
rega) water ; then ptit your gold in if, and, 'by tftktlhtedltti 
it %(riH recover itf loft weight. ' ^ -ij,^?r 

"To operatethe tnCnfinutation of filver ititp gold :-«^-6^-ar 
new iron pan, inake itVed hot upon atrhret,^ailii'tiieii')ytft 
ttifo potkn^s of lead' into it; sa foon as tins' tk ittfeltetf, 
throw orer it, by degrees » fome good faltpetre pulreiized^ 
knd this will melt likewife ; keep it thus in fufion tHI it'ls 
at leaft half diffipated ; ftiould it take fi redtiriiig that ifkite 
it does not fignify, for it hurts nothing, and the morecoir* 
copied over again the faltpetre is, the fironger the oil; - 
Let this cool; divide the Ailtpetre from the lead; aft^ 
* having well pounded It on a marUe ftonp, carry, it itffo the 
celhr, there it will MI into deHquium whith ydtr wiB 
^0tir into a cucarfatt, with doable its weight of true Pitnch 
fpirit 6f wine, added by a little and little at a tini«; then 
diftil by a flow fire; grind on marble as before? what 
remains in the cucuribit, and being turned into deKqnium; 
pat it again into the cucurbit with fome more fpirit of 
wine; take off thicfe difibiuttons and cohobstic^ns, i^peafing 
the &me procefs over again as before, till the faltjietre 
remains at the bottom of the cucurbit refolved itito a*i^ 
<m1 which congeals itfelf no longer; and this #fll prod^ 
you what fs called the fix«balm« '•^^- '' 

Next to ftat Operation you will make an aguafdniiyi^ 
cqtol parti of fahpetre, dried vitriol, and roch-aliim ; JitiSt 
before ymi put the receiver to the cacurbiti add ft^el fiftngt;^ 
antimony, verdigrife/ ?n fubtHe powder, tutty and cihnabaiV 
«f each half an ounce; or one ounce, accordfaig' to tbt 
quantity of apta fmh you want to draw. Cohobal!^' the 
ipirits foven times over npon the f«ce§, which' yoiiViU 
grind each time on a marble table. • ;- 
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. Piflplvj^ me ounce pf filler in thi«« 4>f tbis llyapr ; and 
qii t^.CpUitiop, ftill, drpp by dr4)p, one otuce of yoji|: 
iiJL|ff5f^IuiQ, a bottle m^ like th^ Ijipurrglafiea, wbiqji^ 
aJ^r the operation, mud be at mqft only half fujl^ ^p4 
'^.h^itii^yoiji/^ill cover with ano^er inv€rM>,:fo thftt the 
ufg^. of tbie up4er oneJbould get into that q£ th^ upgc^r. 
oi|^ ; .j^o: elfe, put ijt in a matrafs wjth a long neck, whfcji* 
you will fc^i Jierraetically ; but, if you uial^f^ ufe of J?ottte*^j. 
ti>J«.(?, cjaf^ tct/lHte the joints ; place this over, hot aibe3,i ♦and. 
^jm>ge it, in th^an to the height of fix inches: give l^n^ef^ 
thif .,a,J|^l^p fire, wh|ch: fliould not reach the majj^e^ b)j^ 
three fii>ger8 diftance. ' You will , get evisry day to the,^ 
ampUt of ^ filve^ pennyweight .of filver fished intft. gold ; 
atud^ when the whole ihall have been ^ed thus, ,d;iy aftc^T; ♦ 
d4y> \^aqu(ffortis^ which before wa$ g^ee^n as an ^^jier^,^ 
i^jMI: b^o?3o® *8 ^^^. ^8 pump^ water.: le^t jUie jC(jny^9^t||9gj^- 
cool, and divide the water from the o'd, /^^icb,will|jif;i^r| 
be the w,orfe for ufe, and nMi|i therefor^,be prftfervedl \'^\^ 
the bottom of the yeffel you will fifld th^ fil^xr .fii^d^ 
into.goid* .:. ■•- -r .. ?i^ : - ..._-*:■; :; <:;. • 

P^rmutatioii of lead into filver: — TaXe.fiiiejtfadj^^caldne, , 
it with common fait, or elfe with that fort, p.f (alt ^hi^i/jj^i; 
is ejttp(3ed from the^ dregs, fasces, or ca^ut fforttqwt sii.. 
foltpetre a^nd vitriql calcinated both tpgetli5rjj^.^.f9iik- thi^J 
whole warmly with oil of vitriol till you make it.comeintp 
..ap miiluous pafte^ this you will put into a pot or cfucibte, 
well lutHf ai^d placed in a pan full, of fund, w jth^^bji^b ^, 
yqu will qorer it over jntlrely ; make under this a^ig^i^g.; 
• firp, th^t is tp fay, fn^h.a fi^e as is ^neceffary to warqi the ^ 
fand; keep it fo for ten days, then take off your inatter|,^ 
> and.t^ft ijt»^ Out of one hundred and five pqundjs of Jead, 
ypu will-draw five x^arcji, or two pounds and a half weight , 
of filver, capable to ftand the teft- . ... 
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Tranfmutation of iron into copper : — Iron - is eafi]y 
changed into copper hy means of the ritrid ; to do thisi 
you put your irofi, Jiratumfuper^Jlratumf in a dtfc^fif^rkm^ 
and fet it over a ftrong blaft fire, puftied by belidws till tiie 
iron melts and flows into copper: you muft .not foiigety 
when you have made your beds of vitriol, to water them a 
little over with vinegar faturat^d of faltpetre, alkaliitej and 
tartar falts and verdigri£e. 

Spots very efTe^lually taken out of iilk, linen, or 
woollen : — ^Spirits of turpentine twelve drops, and the fame 
quantity of fpirits of wine ; grind thofe with an ounce of 
pipe-maker's clay, and rub the fpots therewith : you dre ^o 
wet the compofitipn when you do either filk, linen, or 
woollen with it : let it remain till dry, then rub it off, and 
th6 fpot or fpots will diiappear* The ingenious I>r. 
Godfrey fays, that true fpirits of falts is the only thing to ^ 
remove iron moulds from linen ; and fal-armoniac, with 
lime, takes out th^ ftains of wine. 

An excellent water for taking out fpots in cloth, fioff, 
&€•— Spring water a quart ; put into it a little pot-aflies, 
about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in fmall 
piaces ; let it ftand twenty-four hours in the fun ; tben 
ftrain it through a cloth, and bottle t(ie clear liquor for nfe. 
It takes out all forts of fpots in any kind of thing* Wa(h 
the place where the fpots were, after being taken out, with 
fair water. This liquid is preferal^le to. the before^aaeti- 
tioued balls for taking out fpots, &c« 

For preferving iron and fteel from ruft :— Take an et\, 
fry it, prefs out the oil, and tub your furniture in meta 
therewith* ' 

Againft moths, worms, &c. — Dry the herb bot^i^, ftmw 
it among your cloaths, and neither moth or worm oomes 
near them* " ! * 
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How to make ball foapt and its gre^t ti& in families : — ^ 
This foip is eafily madei and goes much farthef than 
the olher foep. You %tt to make a lee from aflies and 
tallQw; then put the ]^b ii^to a copper, and boil them 
till the watery part is quite gone, and t|iere remain 
nothing in the copp?F but a fort of nitrous matter; to 
this the tallaw is put, and the cof>p^r kept boiling and 
, birring fof above half . an hour, in which time the foap 
is ro^e; it i^ then taken out of the copper, an^ put 
into tubs, or baflcets with (beets in them, and immediately, 
whtlft warm, made into balls* Ypu are to take iiotice, 
that it requires near twenty-four, hours to boil away the 
ivatry part of the fee. 

Chinefi6 method of mending China:— *Bdil a piece of^ 
wTiite flint glafs in river water five or fix minutes ; beat 
. it to a fine povyder, and grind it well with the white of aa 
egg, and it joins China without riveting, fo that no art 
can break it again in the fame place. You are to obfcrve, 
that the compofitlon is to be ground extremely fine on a 
painter's fione. •Ki>«^. ^-^^y^^/^^^*^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
A good comlnon cement : — Beat the white of an egg 
very clear, and mix it in lime in very fine powder; join 
the broken pieces together with this, and let them ftand"till 
they are quite dry. 

A very ftrong cement for broken China-ware :-^Take 
equal parts of ifinglafs, maftic and turpentine; beat them 
together in a ftone mortar till they are well united, ^and 
then join the pieces well together. 1 hey will fooner break 
in a new than the old plac^e. If the turpentine is not 
enough to render the olher ingredients ot* a proper confift* 
ence, add more till it is. ^ - 

To join broken amber :-*- An dint the pieces with linfeed 
oil, and hold theln as clofe to the fire as you can till they 
ftick, and then fet them by to dry at kifure. 
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A certain method to whiten ivory: — When irory is 
turned yellow or red, with long keeping, boil it in ftrong 
lime-water, fuppofe a pound of lime to a qaart of water ; 
jmd, if that hat not the defired efieA, add more lime. This 
method never faib to bring it to a jproper whitenefii. 

To make fin^ hard red fealing^wax :*<— Take of gum*rac, 
or fhell«Iac, half a poand ; melt it in an earthen veflel, and 
t}ien add an ounce and a half, or two ounces, of vermilKon, 
in very fine powder : when they are well mixed over the 
fire, and are become of a proper coolnefs, makeihem intp 
fticks or trails. If you would have a coarfer fort, take half 
lac, and half rofin. If a coarfer (brt fiill, take red lead 
inftead of verniiHon* 

To make black feaiing-wmx :*— >Ufe the fame lac in the 
manner directed above, only, inftead of vermillion, mix 
it with ivory-black* 

To make oil*cloth for hatcafes and other ufes :^-*Take 
drying-oil, and fct over the fire, and then diflblve rofia 
in it; or, which is better, but dearer, gum-lac. There 
muft be fo much of either as will bring the oil to the, con- 
fidence of balfam ; then a^ fome colour to it, as verdigrife 
for a green, umber for a hair colour, white lead and lamp- 
black for a grey, or indigo and white for a light blue; 
fpread this Over canvafs or linen cloth, fo that it may be 
fully drenched or glazed. over with a bridh; and when it is 
quite dry, no wet can touch it. That made of lac, and 
applied to fine linen, would make g6od great coats for tho& 
that travel -much in all weathers. Some have lately laid 
this compofition on filk. Thefe fine 'forts may be rblled 
up, and put in the pocket, being exceedingly proper for 
g^lle/'ien, or any that' ride out with good cloaths, and 
would not hare them fpolled. Some of this varhifli fliofild 
be laid on the feams after the garment i* made, and then 
so wet can foak through • 
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To make red ink : — Take tbree pints. c^ fiale beer^ ,aii<i 
fbur ouiices of Brazil wood ; fiminer them together for an 
hour I then ftrain it tlit;otigfo a fiiannel» and bottle it up 
forufe. » . , ( < ' . 

' Secret writiiig;— If you dip your pen in the juice of a 
lemon, or of an onioD^ in uritiei or in fpirits of viUioI, 
and write on clean paper whatever ypu intend, it cannot he 
dtfcerned till you hold it to the fire, when it will appear 
legible; and if with any of the aforementioned, you write 
Qpon your ikin, as on your arm, or back of, ypur hand, it 
cannol be feen till rubbed :with the afbes of burnt papery 
wben it will be rery legible. 

To. makt fpirit Tarnifli for wood, Ac— Shey-lac, diflblved 
in fpiritof wine: th^re fliould be ejiou^iof the gum to 
aiake. the fpirit of a deep red colour. 

Ifinglafsi dilTolved in brandy, or good vinegar, m^es a 
ftroi^ ccpwt for wood, paper, &cr 
- To make paper tranfpairent e-*«Take one ounce of balfam 
Canada, and put to it double the ^u«Qtity of i]»rUa of tur^ 
pontine ; fiiake them in a phi^ , rub your paper on qa0» or 
both fidea, as you find requifite, by the fire: it will b^ fit 
JMritfo in a fow daya« 

To make tranfparent paper :--*Diflblve Burgundy pitch 
io turpentine ; the proportion of half a pound to a pint, to 
which put about a fpoonful of copal vamifli. Brufli thia 
mixture tliin upon gauee, or bank poft paper, and hang it 
»p to dry. 

To aiake permanent white :~Diffolve litharge in fpirit 
0f nitre; precipitate with a few drops of oil of vitriol, 
Wftih tiK^ acid from it, filter and dry it. 

^. B» When the litharge and acid have done ferment* 
ing, fliake the boUle, and pour the turbid folution into a 
ttldsukOM; precipitate, then pour th^ acid into the fiift 
X 
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itMle to work agtiAt-juiA proceed ,aa liefotey kaviog 9m:« 
quired a fdfeieot quantity fron off the acid, and wafti^I 
them are ao reandnt of il : afterwards filter ami dry it* 

To make good black iok :««-To fix quarts of rain wtaier 
pat one pound and a kalf of frelh blue galh of Akppoi 
brtfiAd pretty UttuiiU eight ounces of oo^fieras, eight ounoes 
of tiean, briglit aad ciear gom arabic» and two oiii}Ce3 of 
foch-^ium; let thefe ftand together in a iargeftone boMe, 
with a narrow anoatbi to keep it free- fcom ddl; fliake^ 
folly or ft IT' it w«U once evoy day» and you wijU have 
excellent liak in abdot a onontb-; and the oMer it grows the 
better it will be for ufe« Ingredients for a qoart; one 
quart of water; foor onocet of galls^ two. ounces of coppens, 
two ouoees of gam avabic, mixed as ab<yvt« . 

To make tbehnii vaoiifti for etching :«--*£qiial qnanlkics 
of gufli4«Baftic' and hoikd oil : ponncl the gum,, and difiblre 
it in the oil oreraflow. fire; ftmin it for nfe. Wbsnil 
his been* made fomettme, it will grow iat» and will stqmte 
warnring befcre k is afed« 

The 0ftia f$rthf for the ^ard wni9i» (aooonfing to Le 
Boffisp) may be tbnt prepared : <~ Take thme pints of 
vinegar, iix ooaces oi fal-mnmonUciu^ the Um» qctality^f 
common fait, and four ounces of verdigrife, or in pr«ipor» 
tion acconUng to the qoantiiy of ap$afonis th^ is wop^* 
Pound the foiid ingredients very fniall» and put the mboh^ ' 
together in a varnilhed earthen pot, of a fii« l^gor th^A 
will contain them, th^t there may be room for thesi to heii 
without overflowing. Cover the pot with its. lid, and 
then place it on a ftrong fire, and make the whole as 
quickly as poilible, boil up two or three .times, and no 
more« When the matter appears xeady to boil, bat not 
fooner, uncover the pot, and ftir the wh<de together, from 
time to time with, a fmall ftick^ taking care when the 
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#baIiitioa TiCbs ftrong)y» that the a^/ua fftstU* Jb9B xkot boil 
ever, for which reafoathe pot i« advifed to fo htgtf b^ 
caufe» commonly, when > the mixture begins tD^hoil, it 
fwells and rifes greatly ; having boiled op three times^ .the 
|>ot muft be taken off the fire, and the aqua foriis left tq 
cool tn4t, and, being cold, it moil be poured into, ar bottle! < 
of glafs or fione, keeping it a day or two befboe it is 
ufed : if in making ufe of it, it be found too ftrongf. and 
that it turns the hatches into pafte by fo foiling the varaiiht 
nothing more is required than to moderate it by mixing a 
glafs or two of the fame vinegar of which it is made* 

Cement for mending China cups, glaflfes, &c.«*^T^ke: 
a piece of Cheihire. or Gloucefterihire cbcefe, boil it m 
three or four differnit waters till it forms a foft elaftio tnafe, 
Dreed from the whey and the extraneous ingredients* 
After having exprefled all the water fooln .tliia mafs, and. 
while yet warm, it muft be gradually, robbed upon a piece 
of marble, fuch as is ufed by colourmen, and as mMeJ^i 
tinflacked, or quick-lime, in powder, muft be a^dedj as 
win be abfoibed by the cheefe, without making it too 
hard. This compound forms the ftrongeft poffible'cement f 
if allowed to dry fiowly , it is aUe to witbftaod fine as well 
as water* 

A compofition made to the confiftence of glaziers' putty, 
by linfeed oil, of fix parts yellow potters' cfay, and onov 
part fteel filings, will well aofwer to ftop holes in potsa^d 
other culinary vefiels* 
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